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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Author's Deſign being to 


rs) the various Lig hts of Atheiſt, 


Libertine, Enthuſiaſt, Sens Critic, 
Metapbyfician, Fataliſt, and Sceptic, 
it muſt not therefore be imagined, that 
every one of theſe Characters agrees 
with every individual Free- thinker, no 
more being implied, than that each 
Part agrees with ſome or other of the 
Sect. There may poſſibly be a Reader 
who ſhall think the Character of 
Atheiſt agrees with none: But though 
it hath been often ſaid, there is no 
ſuch thing as a ſpeculative Atheiſt ; 
yet we mult allow, there are ſeveral 
Atheiſts who pretend to Speculation, 
Chis the Author knows to be true; 

A 2 and 


Þ 05 conſider the Free-thinker in 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


and is well aſſured, that one of the 
molt noted Writers againſt Chriſtianity 
in our Times, declared, he had found 
out a Demonſtration againſt the Being 
of a God. And he doubts not, who- 
ever will be at the pains to inform 
himſelf, by a general Converſation, as 
well as Books, of the Principles and 
Tenets of our modern Free-thinkers, 
will ſce too much Cauſe to be per- 
ſuaded that nothing in the enſuing 
Characters is beyond the Life. 


As the Author hath not confined 
kimſel: to write againſt Books alone, 
ſo ke thinks it neceſſa 7 to make this 
Declaration. It muſt not therefore be 
thought, that Abe are miſrepre- 
ſented, if every Notion of 1 
or L. cles is not found preciſely in 
them. A Gentleman, in private Con- 
ference, may be ſuppoſed to ſpeak 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


on their Hints, and draw Concluſions 
from their Principles. 


Whatever they pretend, it is the 
Author's Opinion, that all thoſe who 
write either explicitly or by Inſinuation 
againſt the Dignity, Freedom, and 
Immortality of the Human Soul, may 
ſo far forth be juſtly faid to unhinge 
the Principles of Morality, and de- 
ſtroy the Means of making Men 
reaſonably virtuous. Much is to be 
apprehended from that Quarter againſt 
the Intereſts of Virtue, Whether the 
Apprehenſion of a certain admired 
Writer“, that the Cauſe of Virtue 
is likely to ſuffer leſs from its witty An- 
tagoniſts, than from its tender Nurſes, 
who are apt to overlay it, and kill it 
with Exceſs of Care and Cheriſhing, 
and make it a mercenary thing by 


* E/lay en the Freedom of Wit and Humour, Part. II. 
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on their Hints, and draw Concluſions 
from their Principles. 
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talking ſo much of its Rewards: 
whether, I ſay, this Apprehenſion be 
ſo well ſounded? the Reader may de- 
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TRE FIRST DIALO OUR. 


I, Introduction. II. Aim and Endeavours of Free- 
thinkers. III. Oppoſed by the Clergy. IV. Liberty 


of Free- thinking. V. Farther Account of the Views 


of Free-thinkers. VI. The Progreſs of a Free- 
thinker towards Atheiſm. VII. Joint Impoſture f 
the Prieft and Magiſtrate. VIII. The Free-thin 

er's Method in making Converts and Diſcoveries. 
IX. The Atheiſt alone Free. His Senſe of natural 
Good and Evil, X. Modern Free-thinkers more 
properly named Minute Philoſophers. XI. Minute 
Philoſophers, what ſort of Men, and how edu- 


cated. XII. Weir Numbers, Progreſs and Tenets, 


XIII. Compared with other Philoſophers, XIV. 


Mat Things and Notions to be efteemed natural. 
XV. Truth the ſame, notwithſtanding Diverſity of 


Opinions. XVI. Rule and Meaſure of moral 
Truths, 


- ZI Flattered myſelf, Theages, that before 
4 PR this time 1 might have been able to 
= have ſent you an agreeable Account 

= of the Succeſs of the Affair, which 
brought me into this remote Corner 

of the Country. But inſtead of this, I ſhou'd now 
give you the Detail of its Miſcarriage, if I did not 
B rather 
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rather chooſe to entertain you with ſome amuſing 
Incidents, which have helped to make me eaſy 
under a Circumſtance I cou'd neither obviate nor 
foreſee. Events are not in our Power ; but it always 
is, to make a good uſe even of the worſt. And I 
muſt needs own, the Courſe and Event of this Af. 


fair gave opportunity for Reflexions, that make me 


ſome amends for a great Loſs of Time, Pains, and 
Expence. A Life of Action which takes its iſſue 
from the Counſels, Paſſions and Views of other 
Men, if it doth not draw a Man to imitate, will at 
leaſt teach him to obſerve. And a Mind at liberty 
to reflect on its own Obſervations, if it produce 
nothing uſeful to the World, ſeldom fails of Enter- 
tainment to itſelt, For ſeveral Months paſt I have 
enjoy*d ſuch Liberty and Leiſure in this diſtant Re- 
treat, far beyond the Verge of that great Whirlpool 
of Buſineſs, Faction, and Pleaſure, which is called 
the World. And a Retreat in itſelf agreeable, after 
a long Scene of Trouble and Diſquiet, was made 
much more ſo by the Converſation and good 
Qualities of my Hoſt Eupbranor, who unites in his 
own Perſon the Philoſopher and the Farmer: two 
Characters not ſo inconſiſtent in Nature as by 
Cuſtom they ſeem to be. Eupbranor, from the 
time he left the Univerſity, hath liv'd in this ſmall 
Town; where he is poſſeſſed of a convenient Houſe 
with a hundred Acres of Land adjoining to it; 
which being improved by his own Labour, yield 
him a plentiful Subſiſtence. He hath a good Col- 
lection, chiefly of old Books, left him by a Clergy- 
man his Uncle, under whoſe Care he was brought 
up. And the Buſineſs of his Farm doth not hinder 
him from making good uſe of it. He hath read 
much, and thought more; his Health and Strength 
of Body enabling him the better to bear Fatigue 


of Mind. He 1s of opinion that he cou'd not carry 
| on 
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on his Studies with more Advantage in the Cloſet ,Drat.. 


than the Field, where his Mind is ſeldom idle while 
he prunes the Trees, follows the Plough, or looks 
after his Flocks. In the Houſe of this honeſt 
Friend I became acquainted with Cyito, a neigh- 
bouring Gentleman of diſtinguiſhed Merit and 
Eſtate, who lives in great Friendſhip with Eupbranor. 
Laſt Summer, Crito, whoſe Pariſh Church is in our 
Town, dining on a Sunday at Euphranor's, I hap- 
pened to inquire after his Gueſts, whom we had 
icen at Church with him the Sunday before, They 


are both well, ſaid Crito, but, having once occa- 


ſionally conformed, to ſee what ſort of Aſſembly 
our Pariſh cou'd afford, they had no farther Curio- 
ſity to gratify at Church, and fo choſe to ſtay at 
home. How, faid Eupbranor, are they then Diſ- 
ſenters? No, replied Crito, they are Free-thinkers. 
Euphranor, who had never met with any of this 
Species or Sect of Men, and but little of their 
Writings, ſhew'd a great Deſire to know their 
Principles or Syſtem. That is more, faid Crito, 
than I will undertake to tell you. Their Writers 
are of different Opinions. Some go farther, and 
explain themſelves more freely than others. But 
the current general Notions of the Sect are beſt 
learned from Converſation with thoſe who profeſs 
themſelves of it, Your Curioſity may now be 
ſatisfied, if you and Dion would ſpend a Week at 
my Houſe with theſe Gentlemen, who ſeem very 
ready to declare and propagate their Opinions. 
Alciphron is above forty, and no Stranger either to 
Men or Books. I knew him firft at the Temple, 
which upon an Eſtate's falling to him, he quitted, 
to travel through the polite Parts of Europe. Since 
ais Return he hath lived in the Amuſements of the 
Town, which being grown ſtale and taſteleſs to his 
Palate, have flung him into a fort of ſplenetic In- 
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dolence. The young Gentleman, Zy/icles, is a near 
Kinſman of mine, one of lively parts, and a ge- 
neral Inſight into Letters; who, after having paſſed 


the Forms of Education and ſeen a little of the 


World, fell into an Intimacy with Men of Pleaſure 
and Free-thinkers, I am afraid much to the damage 
of his Conſtitution and his Fortune. But what I moſt 
regret, is the Corruption of his Mind by a Set of 
pernicious Principles, which, having been obſerved 
to ſurvive the Paſſions of Youth, foreſtal even the 
remote Hopes of Amendment. They are both 
Men of Faſhion, and wou'd be agreeable enough, 
if they did not fancy themſelves Free-thinkers, 
But this, to ſpeak the Truth, has given them a 
certain Air and Manner, which a little too viſibly 
declare they think themſelves wiſer than the reſt of 
the world. I ſhou'd therefore be not at all dif- 

leaſed if my gueſts met with their Match, where 
they leaſt ſuſpected it, in a Country Farmer. I 
ſhall not, replied Euphranor, pretend to any more 
than barely to inform myſelf of their Principles and 
Opinions. For this end I propoſe to-morrow to 
ſet a Week's Task to my Labourers, and accept 
your Invitation, if Dion thinks good. To which 
I gave conſent. Mean while, ſaid Crito, I ſhall 
prepare my Gueſts, and let them know that an 
honeſt Neighbour hath a mind to diſcourſe them 
on the Subject of their Free-thinking. And, if I am 
not miſtaken, they will pleaſe themſelves with the 
Proſpect of leaving a Convert behind them, even 
in a Country-Village. Next Morning Eupbranor 
roſe early, and ſpent the Forenoon in ordering his 
Affairs. After Dinner we took our Walk to Cito's, 
which lay through half a dozen pleaſant Fields 
planted round with Plane-trees, that are very 
common in this part of the Country. We walked 


under the delicious Shade of theſe Trees for about 
an 
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an Hour before we came to Crito's Houſe, which 
ſtands in the middle of a ſmall Park, beautify'd 
with two fine Groves of Oak and Walnut, and a 
winding Stream of ſweet and clear Water, We 
met a Servant at the Door with a ſmall Basket of 
Fruit which he was carrying into a Grove, where 
he ſaid his Maſter was with the two Strangers. 
We found them all three fitting under a Shade. 
And after the uſual Forms at firſt meeting, Eu- 
pbranor and I ſat down by them. Our Conver- 
lation began upon the Beauty of this rural Scene, 
the fine Seaſon of the Year, and ſome late Im- 
provements which had been made in the adjacent 
Country by new Methods of Agriculture. Whence 
Alciphron took occaſion to obſerve, That the moſt 
valuable Improvements came lateſt. I ſhould have 
ſmall 'Femptation, faid he, to live where Men have 
neither poliſhed Manners, nor improved Minds, 
though the Face of the Country were ever ſo well 
improved. But I have long obſerved, that there is 
a gradual Progreſs in human Affairs. The firſt 
Care of Mankind is to ſupply the Cravings of Na- 
ture: in the next place they ſtudy the Conveniencies 
and Comforts of Life. But the ſubduing Prejudices 
and acquiring true Knowledge, that Herculean 
Labour, is the laſt, being what demands the moſt 
perfect Abilities, and to which all- other Advan- 
tages are preparative, Right, ſaid Euphranor, Al- 
cphron hath touched our true Defect. It was al- 
ways my Opinion, That as ſoon as we had provided 
Subſiſtence for the Body, our next Care ſhould be 
to improve the Mind. But the Deſire of Wealth 
ſteps between and ingroſſeth Mens Thoughts. 


II. ALC. Thought is that which we are told 
diſtinguiſheth Man from Beaſt : and Freedom of 
Thought makes as great a difference between Man 
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Dial. and Man. It is to the noble Aſſerters of this Pri- 


vilege and Perfection of Human kind, the Free- 
thinkers I mean, who have ſprung up and multi- 
plied of late Years, that we are indebted for all 
thoſe important Diſcoveries, that Ocean of Light 
which hath broke in and made its way, in ſpite of 
Slavery and Superſtition. Exuphranor, who is a 
ſincere Enemy to both, teſtified a great Eſteem for 
thoſe Worthies who had preſerved their Country 


from being ruined by them, having ſpread ſo much 


Light and Knowledge over the Land. He added, 
Thar he liked the Name and Character of a Free- 
thinker : but 1n his Senſe of the Word, every honeſt 
Inquirer aiter Truth in any Age or Country was 
intitled to it. He therefore defired to know what 
this Sect was that Alciphron had ſpoken of as newly 
ſprung up? what were their Tenets ? what were 
their Dilcoveries? and wherein they employ'd them- 
ſelves, for the Benefit of Mankind ? Of all which, 
he ſhowd think himſelf obliged, if Alciphron would 
inform him. That I ſhall, very eaſily, replied A 
ciphron, for J profeſs myſelf one of the number, and 
my moſt intimate Friends are ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable among them. And perceiving that 
Enphranor heard him with Reſpect, he proceeded 
very fluently. You muſt know, faid he, that the 
Mind of Man may be fitly compared to a piece of 
Land, What ſtubbing, plowing, digging, and 
harrowing, is to the one; that thinking, reflecting, 
examining, is to the other. Each hath its proper 
Culture; and as Land that is ſuffered to lie waſte 
and wild for a long Tract of Time, will be over- 
ſpread with Bruſh- Wood, Brambles, Thorns, and 
ſuch Vegetables which have neither Uſe nor Beauty; 
even fo there will not fail to ſprout up in a neglected 
uncultivated Mind, a great number of Prejudices 
and abſurd Opinions, which owe their Origin partly 

0 
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to the Soil itſelf, the Paſſions and Imperfections of Dial. 


the Mind of Man; and partly to thoſe Sceds 


which chance to be ſcatter'd in it by every Wind of. 


Doctrine, which the Cunning of Stateſmen, the 
Singularity of Pedants, the Superſtition of Fools, 
or the Impoſture of Prieſts, ſhall raiſe. Repreſent 
to yourſelf the Mind of Man, or Human Nature 
in general, that for ſo many Ages had lain ob- 
noxious to the Frauds of deſigning, and the Follies 
of weak Men: How it muſt be overrun with 
Prejudices and Errors: what firm and deep Roots 
they muſt have taken: and conſequently how 
difficult a Task it muſt be to extirpate them: And 
yet this Work, no leſs difficult than glorious, is the 
Employment of the modern Free-thinkers. Al- 
ciphron having ſaid this, made a Pauſe, and looked 
round on the Company. Truly, faid I, a very 
laudable Undertaking! We think, faid Eupbranor, 
that it 1s praiſe-worthy to clear and ſubdue the 
Earth, to tame brute Animals, to faſhion the Out- 


ſides of Men, provide Suſtenance for their Bodies, 


and cure their Maladies. But what is all this in 
compariſon of that moſt excellent and uſeful Un- 
dertaking, to free Mankind from their Errors, and 
to improve and adorn their Minds ? For things of 
leſs Merit towards the World, Altars have been 
raiſed, and Temples built in ancient Times. Too 
many in our Days, replied Alciphron, are ſuch Fools 


as not to know their beſt Benefactors from their 


worſt Enemies: They have a blind Reſpect for 


thoſe who inſlave them; and look upon their De- 


liverers as a dangerous Sort of Men, that wou'd un- 
dermine received Principles and Opinions. ECA. 
It were a great pity ſuch worthy ingenious Men 
ſhou'd meet with any Diſcouragement. For my 
part I ſhou'd think a Man, whoP nt his time in 


ſuch a painful impartial Search after Truth, a better 
B 4. Friend 
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Hero; the Advantage of whoſe Labours is con- 


Space of Time; whereas a Ray of Truth may en- 
lighten the whole World, and extend to future 
Ages. ALC. It will be ſome time, I fear, before 
the common Herd think as you do. But the 
better Sort, the Men of Parts and polite Education, 


pay a due Regard to the Patrons of Light and 
Truth. 1 


III. EUPH. The Clergy, no doubt, are on all 
Occaſions ready to forward and applaud: your 
worthy Endeavours. Upon hearing this, Lyſicles 
cou'd hardly refrain from Laughing. And Al- 
ciphron, with an Air of Pity, told Euphranor, that 
he perceived he was unacquainted with the real 
Character of thoſe Men: For, ſaid he, you muſt 
know, that of all Men living they are our greateſt 
Enemies, If it were poſſible, they wou'd extinguiſh 


the very light of Nature, turn the World into a 


Dungeon, and keep Mankind for ever in Chains 
and Darkneſs. EUPH. I never imagined any 
thing like this of our Proteſtant Clergy, particularly 
thoſe of the eſtabliſhed Church; whom, if I may 
be allowed to judge by what I have ſeen of them 
and their Writings, I ſhould have thought Lovers 
of Learning and uſeful Knowledge. ALC. Take 
my Word for it, Prieſts of all Religions are the 
ſame: wherever there are Prieſts, there will be 
Prieſtcraft : and wherever there is Prieſtcraft, there 
wil! be a perſecuting Spirit, which they never fail to 
exert to the utmoſt of their Power againſt all 
thoſe who have the Courage to think for themſelves, 
and will not ſubmit to be hoodwinked and manacled 
by their reverend Leaders. Thoſe great Maſters of 
Pedantry and Jargon have coined ſeveral br 
whic 
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which are all equally true, and of equal Importance DIA. 


to the World. The contending Sects are each alike 


fond of their own, and alike prone to diſcharge — 


their Fury upon all who diſſent from them. Cruelty 
and Ambition being the darling Vices of Prieſts 
and Churchmen all the World over, they en- 
deavour in all Countries to get an Aſcendant over 
the reſt of Mankind ; and the Magiſtrate having 
a joint Intereſt with the Prieſt in ſubduing, amuſ- 
ing, and ſcaring the People, too often lends a hand 
to the Hierarchy ; who never think their Authority 
and Poſſeſſions ſecure, ſo long as thoſe who differ 


from them in opinion are allowed to partake even 


in the common Rights belonging to their Birth or 


Species. To repreſent the matter in a true Light, 


figure to yourſelves a Monſter or Spectre made up 
of Superſtition and Enthuſiaſm, the joint Iſſue of 


Statecraft and Prieſtcrafr, rattling Chains in one 


Hand, and with the other brandiſhing a flaming 
Sword over the Land, and menacing Deſtruction 


to all who ſhall dare to follow the DiQates of 


Realon and Common Senſe, Do but conſider this, 
and then fay if there was not Danger as well as 
Difficulty in our Undertaking, Yet, ſuch is the 
generous Ardour that Truth inſpires, our Free- 
thinkers are neither overcome by the one, nor 
daunted by the other. In ſpite of both we have 
already made ſo many Proſelytes among the better 
Sort, and their Numbers increaſe fo faſt, that we 


hope we ſhall be able to carry all before us, beat 


down the Bulwarks of Tyranny, Secular or Ec- 
cicſtaſtical, break the Fetters and Chains of our 
Countrymen, and reſtore the original inherent 
Rights, Liberties, and Prerogatives of Mankind. 
Euphranor heard this Diſcourſe with his Mouth open 
and his Eyes fixed upon Alciphron, who, having 
uttered it with no ſmall Emotion, ſtopt On 

reat 
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body made anſwer, he reſumed the Thread of his 


WM Diſcourſe, and turning to Euphrenor ſpoke in a 


lower Note what follows. The more innocent and 
honeſt a Man 1s, the more liable is he to be impoſed 
on by the ſpecious Pretences of other Mer. You 
have probably met with certain Writings of our 
Divines that treat of Grace, Virtue, Goodneſs, and 
ſuch matters, fit to amuſe and deceive a ſimple 
honeſt Mind. But believe me when I tell you they 
are all at bottom (however they may gild their 
Deſigns) united by one common Principle in the 
ſame Intereſt, I will not deny there may be here 
and t!--e a poor half-witted Man that means no 
miſch : but this I will be bold to ſay, that all the 
Men vi Senſe among them are true at bottom to 
theſe three Purſuits of Ambition, Avarice, and 


Revenge. 


IV. While Alciphron was ſpeaking, a Servant 
came to tell him and Lyſicles, that tome Men who 
were going to London waited to receive their Orders, 
Whereupon they both role and went towards the 
Houſe. They were no ſooner gone, but Euphrancr 
addreſſing himſelf to Crito ſaid, he believed that 

r Gentleman had been a great Sufferer for his 
Free-thinking : for that he ſeemed to expreſs him- 
ſelf with the Paſſion and Reſentment natural to Men 
who have received very bad Uſage. I believe no 
ſuch thing, anſwered Crito, but have often obſerved 
thoſe of his Sect run into two Faults of Converla- 
tion, declaiming and bantering, juſt as the tragic 
or the comic Humour prevails. Sometimes they 
work themſelves into high Paſſions, and are fright- 
ened at Spectres of their own raiſing, In thoſe 
Fits every Country-Curate paſſes for an Inquiſitor, 


At other times they affect a ſly facetious Manner, 
making 


tragic 
s they 
fright- 

thoſe 
uiſitor. 
lanner, 
naking 
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making uſe of Hints and Alluſions, expreſſing little, Pi At- 


inſinuating much, and upon the whole ſeeming to 


I. 
divert themſelves with the Subject and their Au- 
verſaries. But if you wou'd know their Opinions, 


you muſt make them ſpeak out and keep cloſe to 
the Point. Perſecution for Free- thinking is a To- 
ic they are apt to enlarge on though without any 


juſt Cauſe, every one being at full liberty to think 


what he pleaſes, there being no ſuch thing in Eng- 
land that I know as Perſecution for Opinion, Senti- 
ment, or Thought. But im every Country, I ſup- 
pole, ſome Care is taken to reſtrain petulant Speech : 
and, whatever Mens inward Thoughts may be, to 
diſcourage an outward Contempt of what the Public 
eſteemeth Sacred. Whether this Care in England 
hath of late been ſo exceſſive, as to diſtreſs the Sub- 


jects of this once free and eaſy Government: whether 


the Free- thinkers can truly complain of any Hard- 
ſhip upon the ſcore of Conſcience or Opinion: you 
will better be able to judge, when you hear from 
themſelves an account of the Numbers, Progreſs, 
and Notions of their Sect: which I doubt not they 
will communicate fully and freely, provided no 
body preſent ſeems ſhocked or offended. For in that 
caſe 1t 1s poſſible good Manners may put them upon 
ſome Reſerve. Oh! ſaid Euphranor, I am. never 
angry with any Man for his Opinion : whether he 
be Jet, Turk, or Idolater, he may ſpeak his Mind 
freely to me without fear of offending. I ſhou'd 
even be glad to hear what he hath to ſay, provided 
he ſaith it in an ingenuous candid Manner. Who- 
ever digs in the Mine of Truth, I look on as my 
Fellow- labourer: but if, while I am taking true 
pains, he diverts himſelf with teizing me and fling- 
ing duſt in mine Eyes, I ſhall ſoon be tired of 


him, 


V. In 


— 
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Drar. 
I. V. In the mean time Alciphron and Lyſicles hav- 
ning diſpatched what they went about, returned to 
us. Lyſicles fat down where he had been before. 
But Alciphron ſtood over-againſt us, with his Arms 
folded acroſs, and his Head reclined on the left 
Shoulder in the Poſture of a Man meditating. We 
fat ſilent not to diſturb his Thoughts ; and after 
two or three Minutes he uttered thoſe Words, Oh 
Truth! Oh Liberty! After which he remained 
muſing as before. Upon this Euphranor took the 
freedom to interrupt him. Alciphron, laid he, it 
is not fair to ſpend your Time in Soliloquies. Ihe 
Converſation of learned and knowing Men 1s rarely 
to be met with in this Corner, and the Opportunity 
| ou have put into my Hands I value too much, not 
. to make the beſt uſe of it. ALC. Are you then in 
| earneſt a Votary of Truth, and is it poſſible that 
ou ſhou'd bear the liberty of a fair Inquiry? 
EUPH. It is what I defire of all things. ALC. 
What! upon every Subject ? upon the Notions 
which you firſt ſucked in with your Milk, and 
which have been ever ſince nurſed by Parents, 
Paſtors, Tutors, religious Aſſemblies, Books of 
Devotion, and ſuch Methods of prepoſſeſſing Mens 
Minds? EUPH, I love Information upon all Sub- 
jects that come in my Way, and eſpecially upon 
thoſe that are moſt important. ALC. If then you 
are in earneſt, hold fair and ſtand firm, while I 
probe your Prejudices and extirpate your Principles. 


Dum veleres avias tibi de pulmone revello. 


| Having ſaid thus, Alciphron knit his Brows and 
| made a ſhort Pauſe, after which he proceeded in the 
following manner. If we are at the pains to dive 


T1 and penetrate into the bottom of things, and analyſe 
3 Opinions 


cc WOES 
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Opinions into their firſt Principles, we ſhall find D1ar. 


that thoſe Opinions, which are thought of greateſt 


I. 


Conſequence, have the ſlighteſt Original, being de.: 


rived either from the caſual Cuſtoms of the Country 
where we live, or from early Inſtruction inſtilled 
into our tender Minds, before we are able to diſcern 
berween Right and Wrong, True and Falſe, The 
Vulgar (by whom I underſtand all thoſe who do 
not make a free Uſe of their Reaſon) are apt to 
take theſe Prejudices for Things facred and un- 
queſtionable, believing them to be imprinted on the 
Hearts of Men by God himſelf, or convey'd by 
Revelation from Heaven, or to carry with them fo 
great Light and Evidence as muſt force an Aſſent 
without any Inquiry or Examination. Thus the 
ſhallow Vulgar have their Heads furniſhed with 
ſundry Conceits, Principles, and Doctrines, re- 
ligious, moral, and political, all which they main- 
tain with a Zeal proportionable to their want of 
Reaſon. On the other hand, thoſe who duly em- 
ploy their Faculties in the Search of Truth, take 
eſpecial care to weed out of their Minds and ex- 
tirpate all ſuch Notions or Prejudices as were be 
in them, before they arrived at the free and intire 
uſe of Reaſon, This difficult Task hath been ſuc- 
ceſsfully performed by our modern Free-thinkers, 
who have not only diſſected with great Sagacity the 
received Syſtems, and traced every eſtabliſhed Pre- 
judice to the Fountain-head, the true and genuine 
Motives of Aſſent: But alſo, being able to embrace 
in one comprehenſive View the ſeveral Parts and 
Ages of the World, they have oblerved a wonder- 
ful variety of Cuſtoms and Rites, of Inſtitutions 
Religious and Civil, of Notions and Opinions very 
unlike and even contrary one to another: A certain 
Sign they cannot all be true. And yet they are all 


maintained by their ſeveral Partizans with the ſame 
poſitive 
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Dial. poſitive Air and warm Zeal; and if examined 
. will be found to bottom on one and the ſame 
Foundation, the Strength of Prejudice. By the 
help of theſe Remarks and Diſcoveries, they have 
broke through the Bands of popular Cuſtom, and 
having freed themſelves from Impoſture, do now 
generouſly lend a hand to their Fellow-Subjects, 
1 to lead them into the ſame Paths of Light and 
Liberty. Thus, Gentlemen, I have given you a 
14 - ſummary Account of the Views and Endeavours of 
4 thoſe Men who are called Free-thinkers. If in the 
Courſe of what I have ſaid or ſhall ſay hereafter, 
| there be ſome things contrary to your pre-conceived 
Opinions, and therefore ſhocking and diſagreeable, 
you will pardon the Freedom and Plainneſs of a 
| Philoſopher ; and conſider that, whatever diſpleaſure 
| I give you of that kind, I do it in ſtrict regard to 
5 Truth and Obedience to your own Commands. I 
am very ſenſible, that Eyes long kept in the dark, 
cannot bear a ſudden View of noon Daylight, but 
muſt be brought to it by degrees. It is for this 
Reaſon, the ingenious Gentlemen of our Profeſſion 
are accuſtomed to proceed gradually, beginnin 
with thoſe Prejudices to which Men have the Jeaff 
Attachment, and thence proceeding to undermine 
the reſt by flow and inſenſible Degrees, till they 
have demoliſhed the whole Fabric of Human 
Folly and Superſtition, But the. little time I can 
propoſe to ſpend here obligeth me to take a ſhorter 
courſe, and be more direct and plain than poſſibly 
may be thought to ſuit with Prudence and good 
Manners. Upon this, we aſſured him he was at full 
liberty to ſpeak his Mind of Things, Perſons, and 
Opinions without the leaſt Reſerve, Ir is a Liberty, 
replied Alciphron, that we Free-thinkers are equally 
willing to give and take, We Jove to call things 


by their right Names, and cannot endure that 
Truth 
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Truth ſhou'd ſuffer through Complaiſance. Let us D1ar. 
therefore lay it down for a Preliminary, that no l. 
Offence be taken at any thing, whatſoever ſhall be. 
ſaid on either ſide, To which we all agreed. 


VI. In order then, ſaid Alciphron, to find out 
the Truth, we will ſuppoſe that I am bred up, for 
Inſtance, in the Church of England: When I come 
to maturity of Judgment, and refle& on the par- 
ticular Worſhip and Opinions of this Church, I 
do not remember when or by what means they firſt 
took poſſeſſion of my Mind, but there I find them 
from time immemorial. Then caſting an Eye on 
the Education of Children, from whence I can 
make a Judgment of my own, I obſerve they are 
inſtructed in religious Matters before they can 
reaſon about them, and conſequently that all ſuch 
Inſtruction is nothing elſe but filling the tender 
Mind of a Child with Prejudices. I do therefore 
reje& all thoſe Religious Notions, which I conſider (i; 
as the other Follies of my Childhood. I am con- by: 
firmed in this way of thinking, when I look abroad 4 
into the World, where [ obſerve Papiſts and ſeveral. 5 
Sccts of Diſſenters, which do all agree in a general 
Profeſſion of Belief in Chriſt, but differ vaſtly one Fes 
from another in the Particulars of Faith and Wor- [ f 
ſhip. I then enlarge my View ſo as to take in | 
Jews and Mabometans, between whom and the | a, 
Chriſtians I perceive indeed ſome ſmall Agreement [ ö 
in the Belief of one God; but then they have each | 
their diſtinct Laws and Revelations, for which they | 
expreſs the ſame Regard. But extending my view 1 
{till further to Heatheniſh and Idolatrous Nations I 1 
diicover an endleſs Variety, not only in particular |; 
Opinions and Modes ot Worſhip, but even in the i | 
very Notion of a Deity, wherein they widely differ it 
one from another, and trom all the forementioned - it! 

Sects. 1 
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D1ar, Sects. Upon the whole, inſtead of Truth ſimple 
I. and uniform I perceive nothing but Diſcord, Op- 
was poſition, and wild Pretenſions, all ſpringing from 
the ſame Source to wit the Prejudice of Education, 

From ſuch Reaſonings and Reflexions as theſe, 

if thinking Men have concluded that all Religions are 
| alike falſe and fabulous. One is a Chriſtian, ano- 
| ther a Jew, a third a Mahometan, a fourth an 
| Idolatrous Gentile, but all from one and the ſame 
Reaſon, becauſe they happen to be bred up each in 
his reſpective Sect. In the ſame manner, there- 
14 fore, as each of theſe contending Parties condemns 
143 the reſt, ſo an unprejudiced ſtander- by will condemn 
and reject them all together, oblerving that they all 

draw their Origin from the ſame fallacious Principle, 

and are carried on by the ſame Artifice to anſwer 


IX the ſame Ends of the Prieſt and the Magiſtrate. 


1 VII. EUPH. You hold then that the Magiſtrate 
concurs with the Prieſt in impoſing on the People. 

ALC. I do, and ſo muſt every one who conſiders 

things in a true Light. For you mult know, the 

Magiſtrate's principal Aim is to keep the People 

under him in awe, Now the public Eye reſtrains 

Men from open Offences againſt the Laws and 

Government. But to prevent ſecret Tranſgreſſions, 

a Magiſtrate finds it expedient that Men ſhou'd 

| believe there is an Eye of Providence watching 

| over their private Actions and Deſigns. And, to 

| intimidate thoſe who might otherwiſe be drawn 

into Crimes by the Proſpect of Pleaſure and Profit, 
| he gives them to underſtand, that whoever eſcapes 
[ Puniſhment in this Life will be ſure to find it in 
1 the next; and that ſo heavy and laſting as infinitely 
1 to over- balance the Pleaſure and Profit accruing 
#18 from his Crimes. Hence the Belief of a God, the 
Immortality of the Soul, and a future State of 
Rewards 
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Rewards and Puniſhments have been eſteemed uſe- Drar. 


ful Engines of Government. And to the End that 
theſe notional airy Doctrines might make a ſenſible 
Impreſſion, and be retained on the minds of Men, 
skilful Rulers have in the ſeveral civilized Nations 
of the Earth deviſed Temples, Sacrifices, Churches, 
Rites, Ceremonies, Habits, Muſic, Prayer, Preach- 
ing, and the like ſpiritual Trumpery, whereby the 
Prieſt maketh temporal Gains, and the Magiſtrate 
findeth his Account in frightening and ſubduing 
the People. This is the Original of the Combi- 
nation between Church and State, of Religion by 
Law eſtabliſhed, of Rights, Immunities, and 
Incomes of Prieſts all over the World : There being 
no Government but would have you fear God that 
you may honour the King or Civil Power. And 
you will ever obſerve that politic Princes keep up a 
good Underſtanding with their Clergy, to the 
end that they in return, by inculcating Religion 
and Loyalty into the Minds of the People, may 
render them tame, timorous, and ſlaviſh. Crito 
and I heard this Diſcourſe of Alciphron with the 
utmoſt Attention, though without any Appearance 
of Surpriſe, there being indeed nothing in it to us 
new or unexpected, But Eupbranor who had never 
before been preſent at ſuch Converſation, could not 
help ſhewing ſome Aſtoniſhment ; which Lyficles 
obſerving, asked him with a lively air, how he 


liked Alciphron's Lecture. It is, ſaid he, the firſt 


believe that you ever heard of the Kind, and re- 
quireth a ſtrong Stomach to digeſt it. EVH. I 
will own to you, that my Digeſtion is none of the 
quickeſt ; but it hath ſometimes, by Degrees, been 
able to maſter things which at firſt appeared indi- 
gelllble. At prefent I admire the free Spirit and 
Eloquence of Alcipbron; but, to ſpeak the Truth, 


I am rather aſtoniſhed, than convinced of the 


C Truth 
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Dit. Truth of his Opinions, How, (ſaid he, turning to 

J. Alcipbron) is it then poſſible you ſhould not believe 

he Being of a God? ALC. To be plain with you, 
do not. | 


'# VIII. But this is what I foreſaw, a Flood of 
0 Light let in at once upon the Mind being apt to 
it dazzle and diſorder rather than enlighten it. Was 
ls I not pinched in Time, the regular way would be 
to have begun with the Circumſtantials of Religion, 
next to have attacked the Myſteries of Chriſtianity, 
after that proceeded to the practical Doctrines, and 
in the laſt place to have extirpated that which of all 
other religious Prejudices, being the firſt taught, 
[2 4 and Baſis of the reſt, hath taken the deepeſt Root 
| | in our Minds, I mean, the Belief of a God. I do 
£74 not wonder it ſticks with you, having known 
BY ſeveral very ingenious Men who found it difficult 

4 to free themſelves from this Prejudice. EUPH. 
All Men have not the ſame Alacrity and Vigour in 
thinking: For my own part, I find it a hard 
matter to keep pace with you. ALC. To help 
you, I will go a little way back, and reſume the 
Thread of my Reaſoning. Firſt J muſt acquaint 
you, That having applied my Mind to contemplate 
the Idea of Truth, I diſcovered it to be of a ſtable, 
permanent, and uniform nature; not various and 
4 changeable, like Modes or Faſhions, and Things 
depending on Fancy, In the next place, having ob- 
| ſerved ſeveral Sets, and Subdiviſions of Sets 
#5 eſpouſing very different and contrary Opinions, 
bY and yet all profeſſing Chriſtianity, I rejected thoſe 
| Points wherein they differed, retaining only that 
Hg which was agreed to by all, and ſo became a Ls: 
| litudinarian. Having afterwards, upon a more er- 
| larged View of things, perceived that Chriſtians, 
. Jews, and Mahometans had each their different 
il 1 | þ Sy ſtem 
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Syſtems of Faith, agreeing only in the Beli 
, „agreeing only in the Belief of Dtar. 
0 one God, I became a Deiſt. Laſtly, extending 8 1 bl 


_ 2 EY * 


eve 

ou, View to all the other various Nations which inhabit www 5 
this Globe, and finding they agreed in no one 1 
Point of Faith, but differed one from another, as 1 

ib well as from the forementioned Sects, even in the 0 

* Notion of a God, in which there is as great Di- ot 

Vas verlity as in the Methods of Worſhip, I thereupon 1 

| be became an Atheiſt ; it being my Opinion, that a | 

jon, Man of Courage and Senſe ſhould follow his Ar- 

\ity, gument wherever 1t leads him, and that nothing is 

and more ridiculous than to be a Free-thinker by halves. 

Call I approve the Man who makes thorough Work, 

oh, and, not content with lopping off the Branches, 

Root extirpates the very Root from which they ſprung. 

2 IX. Atheiſm therefore, that Bugbear of Women 

Acult and Fools, is the very Top and Perfection of Free- 

TPH. thinking. Tt is the grand Arcanum to which a true 

ur in Genius naturally riſeth, by a certain Climax or Gra- 

hard dation of Thought, and without which he can 

ö help never poſſeſs his Soul in abſolute Liberty and Re- 

e the poſe. For your thorough Conviction in this main 

quaint Article, do but examine the Notion of a God with 

nplate the ſame Freedom that you would other Prejudices. 

table, Trace it to the Fountain-head, and you ſhall not 

\ and find that you had it by any of your Senſes, the only 

Ching true Means of diſcovering what is real and ſubſtan- 

ng; ob- tial in Nature. You will find it lying amongſt other 

ect old Lumber in ſome obſcure Corner of the Ima- 

injons, gination, the proper Receptacle of Viſions, Fancies, 

1 choſe ] and Prejudices of all Kinds: And if you are 

y chat} more attached to this than the reſt, it is only be- 

a I.. uſe it is the oldeſt, This is all, take my Word 

"ore en- for it, and not mine only, but that of many 

riſtians more the moſt ingenious Men of the Age, who, [ 

gickeren I can aſſure you, think as I do on the Subject of a 


Syſtems 


C 2 Deity. 
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Diät. Deity. Though ſome of them hold it proper to 


I. roceed with more Reſerve in declaring to the 
WY World their Opinion in this Particular, than in 
moſt others. And it muſt be owned, there are 

ſill too many in Exgland who retain a fooliſh 

110 Prejudice againſt the Name of Atheiſt. But it 
bt leſſens every Day among the better fort ; and when 
int it is quite worn out, our Free-thinkers may then, 
5 (and not till then) be ſaid to have given the finiſh- 
ing Stroke to Religion; it being evident that fo 
long as the Exiſtence of God is believed, Religion 
mult ſubſiſt in ſome Shape or other. But the Root 
being once plucked up, the Scions which ſhot 
| from it will of courſe wither and decay, Such are 
| all thoſe whimſical Notions of Conſcience, Duty, 
Principle, and the like, which fill a Man's Head 
' with Scruples, awe him with Fears, and make him 
4 ö a more thorough Slave than the Horſe he rides. 
9 A Man had better a thouſand times be hunted by 
Bailiff; or Meſſengers than haunted by theſe Spectres, 
which embarals and embitter all his Pleaſures, creat- 
ing the moſt real and ſore Servitude upon Earth, 
But the Free-thinker, with a vigorous flight of 
Thought breaks through thoſe airy Springes, and 
aſſerts his original Independency. Others indeed 
may talk, and write, and fight about Liberty, and 
make an outward Pretence to it, but the Free- 
thinker alone is truly free. Alciphron having ended 
this Diſcourſe with an Air of Triumph, Euphraner 
ſpoke to him in the following manner. You make 
clear Work. The Gentlemen of your Profeſſion 
are, it ſeems, admirable Weeders. You have rooted | 
up a World of Notions, I ſhould be glad to ſee Nh. 
What fine Things you have planted in their ſtead. 
4 ALC. Have Patience, good Eupbranor. I will 
ſhew you in the firſt place, That whatever was 


144 found and good we leave untouched, and encourage 
Wb It 
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it to grow in the Mind of Man. And ſecondly, 
I will ſhew you what excellent things we have planted 
in it, You muſt know then, that purſuing our 
cloſe and ſevere Scrutiny, we do at laſt arrive at 
ſomething ſolid and real, in which all Mankind 
agree, to wit, the Appetites, Paſſions, and Senfes : 
Theſe are founded in Nature, are real, have real 
Objects, and are attended with real and ſubſtantial 
Pleaſures; Food, Drink, Sleep, and the like animal 
Enjoyments being what all Men like and love. 
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And if we extend our View to the other kinds of 


Animals, we ſhall find them all agree in this, that 
they have certain natural Appetites and Senſes, in the 
gratifying and ſatisfying of which they are conſtantly 
employ'd.. Now theſe real natural good things which 
clude nothing of Notion or Fancy, we are fo far 
from deltroying, that we do all we can to cheriſh 
and improve them. According to us, every wiſe 
Man looks upon himſelf, or his own bodily Exiſt- 


ence in this preſent World, as the Centre and ul- 


timate End of all his Actions and Regards. He 
conſiders his Appetites as natural Guides directin 
to his proper Good, his Paſſions and Senſes as the 
natural true Means of enjoying this Good, Hence 
he endeavours to keep his Appetites in high 
Reliſh, his Paſſions and Senſes ſtrong and lively, 
and to provide the greateſt Quantity and Variety 
of real objects ſuited to them, which he ſtudieth to 
enjoy by all poſſible means, and in the higheſt per- 
tection imaginable. And the Man who can do 
this without Reſtraint, Remorſe or Fear, is as 
happy as any other Animal whatſocver, or as his 
Nature is capable of being. Thus I have given 
you a ſuccin& View of the Principles, Diſcoveries, 
and Tenets of the ſelect Spirits of this enlightned 
Age, 

E | X. Glo 
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I. X Crito remark*d, that Alciphron had ſpoke his 


Mind with great Clearnels. Yes, replied Eupbra- 
ner, we are obliged to the Gentleman for letting us 
at once into the Tenets of his Sect. Bur, if I may 
be allowed to ſpeak my Mind, Alciphron, though 
in compliance with my own Requett, hath given 
me no {mall Uneaſineſs. You need, ſaid Alciphron, 
make no Apology for ſpeaking freely what you 
think to one who profeſſeth himtelf a Free-thinker, 
I thou*d be forry to make one, whom I meant to 
oblige, uneaſy, Pray let me know wherein I have 
offended. I am halt aſhamed, replied Eupbranor, 
to own that I who am no great Genius have a 
Weakneſs incidental to little ones. I would ſay that 
J have favourite Opinions, which you repreſent to 
be Errors and Prejudices. For Inſtance, the Im- 
mortality of. the Soul is a Notion I am fond of, as 
what ſupports the Mind with a very pleaſing 
Proſpect. And if it be an Error, I ſhould perhaps 
be of Tullys Mind, who in that Cafe profeſfed he 
ſhould be forry to know the Truth, acknowledging 
no fort of Obligation to certain Philoſophers 1n his 
Days, who taught, that the Soul of Man was 
mortal, They were, it ſeems, Predeceſſors to thoſe 
who are now called Free-thinkers z which Name 
being too general and indefinite, inaſmuch as it 
comprehends all thoſe who think for themſelves, 
whether they agree in Opinion with theſe Gentle- 
men or no, it ſhould not ſeem amils to aſſign them 
a ſpecific Appellation or peculiar Name, whereby 
to diſtinguiſh them ſrom other Philoſophers, at 
leaſt in our preſent Conference. For I cannot beat 
to argue againſt Free-thinking, and Free-thinkers. 
ALC. In the Eyes of a wiſe Man Words are of 


ſmall Moment, We do not think Truth attached 
t0 
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to a Name. EUPH. If you pleaſe then, to avoid DAU. 


Confuſion, let us call your Sect by the ſame Name 


that Tully (who underſtood the force of Language) — 


beſtow'd upon them. ALC. With all my heart. 
Pray what may that Name be? EUPZ. Why, he 
calls them Minute Philoſophers, Right, ſaid Crito, 
the modern Free-thinkers are the very fame with 
thoſe Cicero called Minute Philoſophers, which 
Name admirably ſuits them, they being a ſort of 
Sect which diminiſh all the moſt valuable Things, 
the Thoughts, Views, and Hopes of Men ; all the 
Knowledge, Notions, and Theories of the Mind 
they reduce to Senſe; Human Nature they contract 
and degrade to the narrow low Standard of Animal 
Lite, and aſſign us only a ſmall Pittance of Time 
inſtead of Immortality. Alciphron very gravely re- 
marked, That the Gentlemen of his Sect had done 
no Injury to Man; and that if he be a little, ſhort- 
lived, contemptible Animal, it was not their ſaying 
it made him ſo: And they were no more to blame 
for whatever Defects they diſcover, than a faithful 
Glaſs for making the Wrinkles which it only ſhews. 
As to what you obſerve, ſaid he, of thoſe we now 
call Free-thinkers, having been anciently termed 
Minute Philoſophers, it is my Opinion this Appel- 
lation might be derived from their conſidering 
things minutely, and not ſwallowing them in the 
groſs, as other Men are uſed to do. Beſides, we 
all know the beft Eyes are neceſſary to diſcern the 
minuteſt Objects: It ſeems therefore, that Minute 
Philoſophers might have been ſo called from their 
diltinguiſhed Perſpicacity. EUPH. O Alcipbron ! 
theſe Minute Philoſophers (ſince that is their true 
Name) are a fort of Pirates, who plunder all that 
come in their way, I conſider myſelf as a Man left 
ſtript and deſolate on a bleak Beach, 

C4 Al. 
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I. XI. But who are theſe profound and learned 
en that of late Years have demoliſhed the whole b 
Fabric, which Lawgivers, Philoſophers, and Di- u 

vines, had been erecting for ſo many Ages? Tſicles I 

hearing theſe Words, ſmiled, and ſaid he believed in 
Eupbranor had figured to himſelf Philoſophers in | w 

ſquare Caps and long Gowns 3 but, thanks to theſe ſp 

happy Times, the Reign of Pedantry was over. P. 

Our Philoſophers, ſaid he, are of a very different be 

Kind from thoſe aukward Students, who think to of 

come at Knowledge by poring on dead Languages, ll a 

and old Authors, or by ſequeſtring themſelves from D 

the Cares of the World to meditate in Solitude and th: 
Retirement. They are the beſt bred Men of the If lor 

Age, Men who know the World, Men of Il bei 

1 Pleaſure, Men of Faſhion, and fine Gentlemen, Wl lik 
1 EUPHT. I have ſome ſmall Notion of the People ¶ pic 


you mention, but ſhou'd never have taken them I er: 


| tor Philoſophers. CRI. Nor would any one elle Wa | 
i till of late. The World it ſeems was long under a 1H 
Miſtake about the way to Knowledge, thinking it Il the 
| lay through a tedious Courſe of Academical Edu- I the 
j cation and. Study. But among the Diſcoveries of ¶ Sul 
| the preſent Age, one of the principal is, the finding I you 
out that ſuch a Method doth rather retard and I wa; 
| obſtruct, than promote Knowledge. ALC. Aca- N vit 
| . demical Study may be compriſed in two Points, I Th 
Reading and Meditation. Their Reading is chiefly Il ipo| 
l employ'd on ancient Authors in dead Languages: ¶ con 
1 ſo that a great Part of their Time 1s ſpent in learn» ¶ in a 
1 ing Words; which, when they have maſtered with I no 
} infinite pains, what do they get by it but old and LZ. 
obſolete Notions, that are now quite exploded and I} take 
b out of ue? Then, as to their Meditations, what Nor I 
4 can they poſſibly be good for? He that wants the I Ord 


| proper ¶ Kno 
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proper Materials of Thought, may think and me- 
ditate for ever to no purpole : Thoſe Cobwebs ſpun . 


by Scholars out of their own Brains being alike 
8 either for Uſe or Ornament. Proper 
Ideas or Materials are only to be got by frequent- 
ing good Company. I know ſeveral Gentlemen, 
who, ſince their Appearance in the World, have 

ſpent as much Time in rubbing off the Ruſt and 
Pedantry of a College Education, as they had done 
before in acquiring it. LZ. Pl undertake, a Lad 
of fourteen, bred in the modern way, thall make 
a better Figure, and be more conſidered in any 
Drawing Room or Aſſembly of polite People, 
than one of four and twenty, who hath lain by a 
long time at School and College. He ſhall ſay 
better things, in a better manner, and be more 
liked by good Judges. ECP. Where doth he 
pick up all this Improvement? CRI. Where our 
orave Anceſtors wou'd never have look'd for it, in 
a Drawing Room, a Coffee Houſe, a Chocolate 
Houſe, at the Tavern, or Groom Porter's. In 
theſe and the like faſhionable Places of Reſort, it is 
the Cuſtom for polite Perſons to ſpeak freely on all 
Subjects, religious, moral or political. So that a 
young Gentleman who frequents them is in the 
way of hearing many inſtructive Lectures, ſeaſoned 
with Wit and Rallery, and uttered with Spirit. 
Three or four Sentences from a Man of Quality 
ſpoke with a good Air, make more Impreſſion, and 
convey more Knowledge, than a dozen Differtations 
in a dry Academica] way. EUPH. There is then 
no Method or Courſe of Studies in thoſe Places. 
LIF. None but an eaſy free Converſation, which 
takes in every thing that offers, without any Rule 
or Deſign. EUPH. I always thought that ſome 
Order was neceſſary to attain any ulcful degree of 
Knowledge; that Haſte and Contuſion begat a 
conceited 
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DAL. conceited Ignorance; that to make our Advances 


J. 
2 


ſure, they ſhould be gradual, and thoſe Points firſt 
learned which might caſt a Light on what was to 
follow. ALC. So long as Learning was to be ob. 
tained only by that ſlow formal courſe. of Study, 
few of the better ſort knew much of it; but now 
it is grown an Amuſement, our young Gentry and 
Nobilty imbibe it inſenſibly amidſt their Diverſions, 
and make a conſiderable Progreſs. EUPH. Hence 
probably the great number of Minute Philoſophers, 
CRI. It is to this that Sect is owing for ſo many 
ingenious Proficients of both Sexes. You may 
now commonly ſee (what no former Age ever ſaw) 
a young Lady, or a Petit Maitre nonplus a Divine 
or an old-faſhioned Gentleman, who hath read 
many a Cree and Latin Author, and ſpent much 
Time in hard methodical Study. EVH. It ſhou'd 
ſeem then that Method, Exactneſs, and Induſtry 
are a Diſadvantage. Here Alaphron, turning to 
Lyficles, ſaid he could make the Point very clear, 
if Euphranor had any Notion of Painting. EUPH, 


I never ſaw a firſtrate Picture in my Life, but 


have a tolerable Collection of Prints, and have 
ſeen ſome good Drawings. ALC. You know then 
the difference between the Dutch and the Utalian 
manner. EUPH. I have ſome Notion of it. 
ALC. Suppoſe now a Drawing finiſhed by the 
nice and laborious Touches of a Dutch Pencil, and 
another off hand ſcratched out in the free manner 
of a great 1ialian Maſter, The Dutch Piece, 
which hath coſt ſo much Pains and Time, will be 
exact indeed, but without that Force, Spirit, or 
Grace, which appear in the other, and are the 
Effects of an eaſy free Pencil. Do but apply this, 
and the Point will be clear, EUPH. Pray inform 
me, did thoſe great Lalian Maſters begin and pro- 
ceed in their Art, without any choice of Method or 

Subject, 
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Subject, and always draw with the ſame Eaſe and DIAL. 


Freedom ? Or did they obſerve ſome Method, be- 


I. 


ginning with ſimple and elementary Parts, an Eye, www 


a Noſe, a Finger, which they drew with great 
Pains and Care, often drawing the ſame thing, in 
order to draw it correctly, and fo proceeding with 
Patience and Induſtry, till after a conſiderable 
length of Time they arrived at the free maſterly 
manner you ſpeak of. If this were the Caſe, I 
leave you to make the Application. ALC. You 
may diſpute the Matter if you pleaſe. 
of Parts is one thing, and a Pedant another. Pains 
and Method may do for ſome ſort of People. A 


Man muſt be a long time kindling wet Straw into - 


a vile ſmothering Flame, but Spirits blaze out at 
once. EUPH. The Minute Philoſophers have, it 
ſeems, better Parts than other Men, which qualifies 
them for a different Education. ALC. Tell me, 
Euphranor, what is it that gives one Man a better 
Mien than another; more Politeneſs in Dreſs, 
Speech and Motion ? Nothing but frequenting good 
Company. By the ſame means Men get inſenſibly 
a delicate Taſte, a refined Judgment, a certain 
Politeneſs in thinking and expreſſing one's ſelf. 
No wonder if you Countrymen are Strangers to the 
Advantage of polite Converſation, which conſtantly 
keeps the Mind awake and active, exerciſing its 
Faculties, and calling forth all its Strength and 
Spirit on a thouſand different Occaſions and Subjects, 
that never come in the way of a Bookworm in a 
College, no more than of a Ploughman. CRIT, 


Hence thoſe lively Faculties, that Quickneſs of Ap- 


om, that Slineſs of Ridicule, that egregious 
alent of Wit and Humour, which diſtinguiſh the 
Gentlemen of your Profeſſion. EUPH. It ſhould 
ſcem then that your Sect is made up of what you 
call fine Gentlemen. LI. Not altogether, _ we 

| ave 


But a Man 
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D1ar. have among us ſome contemplative Spirits of a 
IJ. coarſer Education; who, from obſerving the Be- 
— haviour and Proceedings of Apprentices, Water- 
men, Porters, and Aſſemblies of Rabble in the 
Streets, have arrived at a profound Knowledge of 
Human Nature; and made great Diſcoveries about 
the Principles, Springs, and Motives of moral 
Actions, Theſe have demoliſhed the received 
Syſtems, and done a world of good in the City, 
ALC. I tell you we have Men of all Sorts and 
Profeſſions, plodding Citizens, thriving Stock- 
Jobbers, skilful Men in Buſineſs, polite Courtiers, 
alant Men of the Army; but our chief Strength 
and Flower of the Flock are thoſe promiſing young 
Men who have the Advantage of a modern Edu— 
cation. Theſe are the growing Hopes of our Sect, 
by whoſe Credit and Influence in a few Years we 
expect to ſee thoſe great Things accompliſhed that 
we have in view, EUPH. I cou'd never have 
imagined your Stet ſo conſiderable. ALC. There 
are in England many honeſt Folk as much in the 
dark about theſe Matters as yourſelf. 
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1 XII. To judge of the prevailing Opinion among ls | 
2 People of Faſhion, by what a Senator faith in . 


the Houſe, a Judge upon the Bench, or a Prieſt in 5 

the Pulpit, who all ſpeak according to Law, that . 
F is, to the reverend Prejudices of our Forefathers, f 
1 would be wrong. You ſhould go into good Com- || © 


| pany, and mind what Men of Parts and Breeding ug 
= jay, thoſe who are beſt heard and moſt admired, as * 
1 well in public Places of Reſort, as in private Viſits, 5 
1 He only who hath theſe Opportunities can know 3 


| our real Strength, our Numbers and the Figure that Sect 


| we make. EUPH. By your Account, there muſt Str 
Fi. be many Minute Philoſophers among the Men of rhe 
i} Rank and Fortune, ALC, Take my Word for it, * 


not 
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not a few, and they do much contribute to the 
ſpreading our Notions, For he who knows the 
World muſt obſerve, that Faſhions conſtantly de- 
ſcend. It is therefore the right way to propagate 
an Opinion from the upper end. Not to fay that 
the Patronage of ſuch Men is an Encouragement to 
our Authors. EUPH. It ſeems then you have 
Authors among you. LZ. That we have, ſeveral, 
and thoſe very great Men, who have obliged the 
World with many uſeful and profound Diſcoveries. 
CRI. Moſcbon, tor inſtance, hath proved that Man 
and Beaſt are really of the ſame Nature : That con- 
ſequently a Man need only indulge his Senſes and 
Appetites to be as happy as a Brute. Gorgias hath 
gone further, demonſtrating Man to be a Piece of 
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Clock-work, or Machine; and that Thought or 


Reaſon are the fame Thing as the Impulſe of one 
Ball againſt another. Cimon hath made noble uſe 
of theſe Diſcoveries, proving as clearly as any Pro- 
poſition in Mathematics, That Conſcience is a 
Whim, and Morality a Prejudice; and that a Man 
i no more accountable for his Actions than a Clock 
is for ſtriking. Tryphon hath written irrefragably 
on the Uſefulneſs of Vice, Thraſenor hath confuted 
the fooliſh Prejudice Men' had againſt Atheiſm, 
ſhewing, that a Republic of Atheiſts might live 
very happily together. Demylus hath made a Jeſt 
of Loyalty, and convinced the World there is 
nothing in it: To him and another Philoſopher of 
the ſame Stamp this Age is indebted for diſcovering, 
that Public Spirit is an idle Enthuſiaſm which 
ſcizeth only on weak Minds. It would be endleſs 
to recount the Diſcoveries made by Writers of this 
Set. LIF. But the Maſter-piece and finiſhing 
Stroke is a learned Anecdote of our great Diagoras, 
containing a Demonſtration againſt the Being of 
God, which it is conceived the Public is not yet 


ripe 
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Dit. ripe for. But I am aſſured by ſome judiciony 
| Friends who have ſeen it, that it is as clear as Day- 
light, and will do a world of Good, at one Blow 
deqmoliſhing the whole Syſtem of Religion. Theſe 
Diſcoveries are publiſhed by our Philoſophers, ſome. 

times in juſt Volumes, but often in Pamphlets and 

looſe Papers for their readier Conveyance through 

the Kingdom. And to them muſt be aſcribed that 

abſolute and independent Freedom, which groweth 

ſo faſt, to the Terror of all Bigots. Even the Dull 

. and Ignorant begin to open their Eyes, and to be 
is influenced by the Example and Authority of ſo 
5 many ingenious Men. EUPH. It ſhould ſeem by 


| 
14 this Account that your Sect extend their Diſcoveries 5 
beyond Religion; and that Loyalty to his Prince, WM | 
or Reverence for the Laws, are but mean things in 
the Eye of a Minute Philoſopher. LIS. Ver ill | 

c 
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mean; we are too wiſe to think there is any thing 
Sacred either in King or Conſtitution, or indeed in 
any thing elſe, A Man of Senſe may perhapf , 
ſeem to pay an occaſional Regard to his Prince, but ; 
this is no more at bottom than what he pays to 
God when he kneels at the Sacrament to qualify 
himſelf for an Office, Fear God, and honour the 
King, are a pair of laviſh Maxims, which had for 
a long time crampt Human Nature, and awed not 
only weak Minds, but even Men of good Under: 
5 ſtanding, till their Eyes, as I obſerved before, 
5 were opened by our Philoſophers. EVH. Me 

1 thinks I can eaſily comprehend, that when the Fear 
{of of God is quite extinguiſhed, the Mind muſt be 
11 very eaſy with reſpect to other Duties, which be 
4 come outward Pretences and Formalities, from the 
1 Moment that they quit their hold upon the Con 
ſcience: and Conſcience always ſuppoleth the Being 
of a God. But I ſtill thought that Eugliſbmen © 


all Denominations (how widely ſoever they migh is 
fe 
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differ as to ſome particular Points) agreed in the Dix. nl 
Belief of a God, and of ſo much at leaſt as is I. Wi 
called Natural Religion. ALC. I have already www bl 
told you my own Opinion of thoſe Matters, and 
what I know to be the Opinion of many more. 
CRI. Probably, Euphranor, by the Title of Deiſts, 
which is ſometimes given to Minute Philoſophers, 
you have been miſled to imagine they believe and 
worſhip a God according to the Light of Nature : 
but by living among them, you may ſoon be con- 
vinced of the contrary. They have neither Time, 
nor Place, nor Form of Divine Worſhip : Th 
offer neither Prayers nor Praiſes to God in Public: 
and in their private Practice ſhew a Contempt or 
Diſlike even of the Duties of Natural Religion. 
For inſtance, the ſaying Grace before and after 
Meals is a plain Point of Natural Worſhip, and was 
once univerſally practiſed ; but in proportion as this 1 
Sect prevailed it hath been laid aſide, not only by 1 
the Minute Philoſophers themſelves, who would be | | q 
infinitely aſhamed of ſuch a Weakneſs as to beg | 1040 
God's Bleſſing, or give God Thanks for their daily bl. il 
Food; but alſo by others who are afraid of being oi 
thought Fools by the Minute Philoſophers. EUPH. 

I; ic poſſible that Men, who really believe a God, 

ſhould yet decline paying fo eaſy and reaſonable 

a Duty for fear of incurring the Contempt of 
Atheiſts ? CRI. I tell you there are many, who 
believing in their Hearts the Truth of Religion, 

are yet afraid or aſhamed to own it, left they 

ſhould forfeir their Reputation with thoſe who 

have the good luck to paſs for great Wits and 

Men of Genius. ALC O Euphranor, we muſt 

make Allowance for CGito's Prejudice: he is a 

worthy Gentleman, and means well, But doth it 

not look like Prejudice, to aſcribe the Reſpect that 

is paid aur ingenious Free-thinkers rather to 2 

= ; 
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ſuch Paradoxes: for Example, That fo knowing 
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Luck than to Merit? EUPH, I acknowledge their 
Merit to be very wonderful, and that thoſe Authors 
muſt needs be great Men who are able to prove 


a Man as a Minute Philoſopher ſhould be a mere 
Machine, or at beſt no better than a Brute, ALC, 
It is a true Maxim, That a Man ſhould think with 
the Learned, and ſpeak with the Vulgar. I ſhould 
be loath to place a Gentleman of Merit in ſuch a 
Light before prejudiced and ignorant Men. The 
Tenets of our Philoſophy have this in com- 
mon with many other Truths, in Metaphyſics, 
Geometry, Aſtronomy, and Natural Philoſophy, 
that vulgar Ears cannot bear them. All our Dif 
coveries and Notions are in themſelves true and 
certain; but they are at preſent known only to the 
better fort, and would ſound ſtrange and odd among 
the Vulgar. But this it is to be hoped, will wear 
off with Time. EUPH. I do not wonder that 
vulgar Minds ſhould be ſtartled at the Notions of 
your Philoſophy. CRI. Truly a very curious fort 
of Philoſophy, and much to be admired ! 


XIII. The profound Thinkers of this Way have 
taken a direct contrary Courſe to all the great Phi- 
loſophers of former Ages, who made it their En- 
deavour to raiſe and refine Human Kind, and re- 
move it as far as poſſible from the Brute; to mo- 
derate and ſubdue Mens Appetites; to remind 
them of the Dignity of their Nature; to awaken 
and improve their ſuperior Faculties, and direct 
them to the nobleſt Objects; to poſſels Mens 
Minds with a high Senſe of the Divinity, of the 
ſupreme Good, and the Immortality of the Soul, 
They took great pains to ſtrengthen the Obligations 
to Virtue z and upon all thoſe Subjects have wrought 


out noble Theories, and treated with ſingular For 
0 
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of Reaſon. But it ſeems our Minute Phloſophers Drar. 


- act the — es all _ wile ——— Men; I. 

it being their End and Aim to eraſe the Principles — 
. of all * is great and good from the Mind of 
Man, to unhinge all Order of civil Life, to under- 
0 mine the Foundations of Morality, and, inſtead of 
ch improving and ennobling our Natures, to bring us 
1d down to the Maxims and way of thinking of the 


moſt uneducated and barbarous Nations ; and even 
to degrade Human Kind to a level with the brute 
Beaſts. And all the while they would paſs upon the 
World for Men of deep Knowledge. But in effect, 
what is all this negative Knowledge better than 
downright ſavage Ignorance ? That there is no Pro- 
vidence, no Spirit, no future State, no moral Daty : 
truly a fine Syſtem for an honeſt Man to own, or 
an ingenious Man to value himſelf upon ! Alciphron, 
who heard this Diſcourſe with ſome Uneaſineſs, 
very gravely replied. Diſputes are not to be decided 
by the Weight of Authority, but by the Force of 
Reaſon. You may paſs, indeed, general Reflexions 
on our Notions, and call them brutal and barbarous 
if you pleaſe : But it is fuch Brutality and ſuch Bar- 


have bariſm as few could have attained to, if Men of the 
Phi- grcacelt Genius had not broke the Ice; there being 
Eu- nothing more difficult than to get the better of 
dre Education, and conquer old Prejudices. To re- 
mo- move and caſt off a heap of Rubbiſh that has been 
mind gathering upon the Soul from our very Infancy, re- 
aken quires great Courage, and great Strength of Faculties. 
lireck Our Philoſophers therefore do well deierve the 
Mens Name of Eſprits forts, Men of ſtrong Heads, Free- 
f the inters, and ſuch like Appellations, berokening 
Soul. great Force and Liberty of Mind. It is very 
ations poſſible, the Heroic Labours of theſe Men may be 
ouoht I repreſented (tur what is not capable of Miſrepre- 
Force ſentation ?) as a piratical plundering and {tripping 


of 


the 
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Dial. the Mind of its Wealth and Ornaments z when it 
J. is in truth the diveſting it only of its Prejudice; 
and reducing it to its untainted original State o 
Nature. Oh Nature! the genuine Beauty of pure 

Nature! EUPH. You ſeem very much taken 

with the Beauty of Nature. Be pleaſed to tell me, 
Alciphron, what thoſe Things are which you eſteem 

natural, or by what Mark 1 may know them. 


XIV. ALC. For a thing to be natural, for 
inſtance, to the Mind of Man, it muſt appear ori. 
ginally therein, it muſt be univerſally in all Men, 
it mult be invariably the ſame in all Nations and 
Ages. Theſe Limitations of Original, Univerſal, 
and ſnvariable, exclude all thoſe Notions found in 
the Human Mind, which are the Effect of Cuſtom 
and Education. The Caſe is the ſame with reſped 
to all other Species of Beings. A Cat, for Ex. 
ample, hath a natural Inclination to purſue a Mouſe, WM | 
becauſe it agrees with the forementioned Mark- 
But if a Cat be taught to play Tricks, you will not ! 
ſay thoſe Tricks are natural, For the ſame Reaſon, MF | 
if upon a Plumbtree, Peaches and Apricots are i- f 
grafted, no body will ſay they are the natural t 
Growth of the Plumbtree. EVH. But to retum 8 
to Mau: It ſeems you allow thoſe things alone to E 
be natural to him, which ſhew themſelves upon hu k 
Ti 
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firſt Entrance into the World; to wit, the Senſe, 

and ſuch Paſſions and Appetites as are diſcovered 
upon the firſt Application of their reſpecttve Ob 

jects, ALC. That is my Opinion. EUPH, Tel 

me, Alciphron, if from a young Appletree, after . g 

certain Period of Time, there ſhould ſhoot for E 
Leaves, Bloſſoms, and Apples; would you deny co 
1 | theſe Things to be natural, becauſe they did not O. 
Fl diſcover and diſplay themſelves in the tender Bud! ſta 
| AC. I would not. EUPH, And ſuppoſe * u pr. 
| + | | | May 
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Man, after a certain Seaſon, the Appetite of Luſt, DIAL. i} 
or the Faculty of Reaſon ſhall ſhoot forth, open, l. 1 
and diſplay themſelves, as Leaves and Bloſſoms do- 
in a Tree; would you therefore deny them to be 

natural to him, becauſe they did not appear in his 

original Infancy ? A4 LC. I acknowledge I would 

not. EVP H. It ſeems therefore, that the firſt 

Mark of a Thing's being natural to the Mind was 

not warily laid down by you; to wit, that it ſhould 
appear originally in it. ALC. It ſeems ſo. EUPH. 

Again, inform me, Alciphron, whether you do 

not think 1t natural for an Orange-plant to produce 
Oranges? ALC. I do. EUPH. But plant it in the 
North-end of Great-B7itain, and it ſhall with Care 
produce, perhaps, a good Salad : in the Southern 

Parts of the ſame Iſland, it may with much Pains 

and Culture thrive and produce indifferent Fruit : 

but in Portugal, or Naples, it will produce much 

better, with little or no Pains. Is this true, or not? 

ALC. It is true. EVP. The Plant being the 

ſame in all Places, doth not produce the tame 

Fruit; Sun, Soil, and Cultivation making a dif- 

terence. ALC. I grant it, EUPH. And ſince 

the Caſe is, you fay, the ſame with reſpect to all 
Species; why may we not conclude, by a Parity of 

Reaſon, that things may be natural to Human 
Kind, and yet neither found in all Men, nor inva- 
riably the ſame where they are found? ALC, 
Hold, Eupbranor, you mult explain yourſelf further, 
I ſhall not be over haſty in my Conceſſions. LS. 
You are in the right, Alciphron, to ſtand upon your 
guard. I do not like theſe enſnaring Queſtions, 

EUP H. ] defire you to make no Conceſſions in 
complaiſance to me, but only to tell me your 
Opinion upon each Particular, that we may under- 

ſtand one another, know wherein we agree, and 

proceed jointly in finding out the Truth. But (added 

| D 2 Eupbranor, 
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DAL. Euphranor, turning to Crito and me) if the Gentle, 
I, men are againſt a free and fair Inquiry, I ſhall give 
them no further Trouble. ALC. Our Opinions 
will ſtand the Teſt. We fear no Trial. Proceed 
as you pleaſe. EUPH. It ſeems then that from 
what you have granted it ſhould follow, Things 
may be natural to Men, although they do not 
actually ſhew themſelves in all Men, nor in equal 
Perfection ; there being as great difference of Cul- 
ture, and every other Advantage, with reſpect to 
Human Nature, as is to be found with reſpect to 
the vegetable Nature of Plants; to uſe your own 
Similitude. Is it fo, or not? ALC. It is. EUPH. 
Anſwer me, Alciphron, do not Men in all Times 
and Places, when they arrive at a certain Age, ex- 
preſs their Thoughts by Speech? ALC. They do, 
EUPH. Should it not ſeem then, that Language 1; 
natural? AZC. It ſhould. EPI. And yet there 
is a great variety of Languages, ALC. I acknow- 
ledge there is. EH. From all this will it not 
follow, a Thing may be natural and yet admit of WW .; 
Variety? A. C. I grant it will. EUPH. Should WF 1 
it not ſeem therefore to follow, that a Thing may * 
ö be natural ro Mankind, though it have not thoſe I in 
Marks or Conditions aſſigned; though it be not H 
| original, univerſal, and invariable ? ALC. It ſhould I ,. 
EUPH. And that conſequently religious Worſhip I for 
F and civil Government may be natural to Man, not: bu 
withſtanding they admit of ſundry Forms and dif, N an 
N ferent Degrees of Perfection? ALC. It ſeems ſo. Vie 
4 EUPH. You have granted already that Reaſon 5 pg 
| natural to Mankind. AL C. I have, EUPHYI,, 
1 Whatever therefore is agrecable to Reaſon is agree ·¶ to | 
able to the Nature of Man. ALC. Ir is. EUPE Se 
| Will it not follow from hence that Truth and N dati 
7 Virtue are natural to Man? ALC. Whatever i Min 
| reaſonable I admit to be natural, EVI. And S cone 
(hol 
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and mature Stock, in the choiceſt Soil, and with 


we not to think, thoſe ſublime: Truths, which are 
the Fruits of mature Thought, and have been ra- 
tionally deduced by Men of the beſt and moſt im- 
proved Underſtandings, to be the choiceſt Pro- 
ductions of the rational Nature of Man? And if 
ſo, being in Fact reaſonable, natural, and true, 
they ought not to be eſteemed unnatural Whims, 
Errors of Education, and groundleſs Prejudices, 
becauſe they are raiſed and forwarded, by manuring 
and cultivating our tender Minds : Becauſe they 
take early Root, and ſprout forth betimes, by the 
Care and Diligence of our Inſtructors. A LC. 
Agreed, provided ſtill they may be rationally de- 
duced, But to take this for granted, of what Men 
vulgarly call the Truths of Morality and Religion, 
would be begging the Queſtion. AUP. You are 
t no. in the right; I do not, therefore, take for granted, 
it of I that they are rationally deduced : I only ſfuppoe 
10010 i that, if they are, they muſt be allowed natural to 
mal Man, or in other Words, agreeable to, and grow- 
thoſe ing from, the moſt excellent and peculiar Part of 
e na Human Nature, ALC. I have nothing to object 
20uld. ¶ to this. ELP. What ſhall we think then of your 
oribip ¶ former Aſſertions? That nothing 1s natural to Man 
„ nor but what may be found in all Men, in all Nations 
d dil and Ages of the World: That to obtain a genuine 
ns ſo.¶ View of Human Nature, we muſt extirpate all the 
Effects of Education and Inſtruction, and regard 
IPH only the Senſes, Appetites, and Paſſions, which are 
2 les, to be found originally in all Mankind: That, 
UPE. therefore, the Notion of a God can have no Foun- 
ation in Nature, as not being originally in the 
ver U Mind, nor the ſame in all Men. Be pleaſed to re- 
* concile theſe Things with your late Conceſſions, 

(ho Do” D 3 which 


thoſe Fruits, which grow from the moſt generous D 1 au. 


the beſt Culture, are moſt eſteemed ; even fo ought — 
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Dia. which the Force of Truth ſeems to have extorted 
I. from you. 


XV. ALC. Tell me, Euphranor, whether Truth 
be not one and the ſame uniform invariable Thing: 
And, if ſo, whether the many different and incon- 
ſiſtent Notions which Men entertain of God and 
Duty be not a plain Proof there is no Truth in them, 
EUPH. That Truth is conſtant and uniform I 
freely own, and that conſequently Opinions re- 
pugnant to each other cannot be true: But I think 
it will not hence follow they are all alike falſe, If 


gt BE EE” oe oa 


among various Opinions about the ſame Thing, one 

be grounded on clear and evident Reaſons ; that is 

to be thought true, and others only ſo far as they 
conſiſt with 1t. Reaſon is the ſame, and rightly 
applied will lead to the ſame Conclufions in all WM © 
Times and Places. Socrates, two thouſand Tears 
ago, ſeems to have reaſoned himſelf into the ſame U 
Notion of a God, which is entertained by the Phi- lk 
1 loſophers of our Days, if you will allow that Name or 
1 to any who are not of your Sect. And the Re- WM 
1 mark of Confucius, That a Man ſhould guard in his WM © 
F Youth againſt Luſt, in Manhood againit Faction, 1% 
| and in old Age againſt Covetouſneſs, is as current bis 
F Morality in Europe as in China, ALC. But ſtill it fit 
F would be a Satisfaction if all Men thought the that 
1 fame Way, Difference of Opinions implying Un- Pal 
1 certainty. EUPH. Tell me, Alciphron, what you £4 
4. take to be the Cauſe of a Lunar Eclipſe. ALC. E 


li The Shadow of the Earth interpoſing between the 
1 Sun and Moon. EVH. Are you aſſured of this? 
i ALC. Undoubtedly. EUPH. Are all Mankind 
"MI | agreed in this Truth? ALC. By no Means. Ig- 
0 norant and barbarous People aſſign different ridicu- 
If! lous Cauſes of this Appearance. EUPH. It ſeems 


then there are different Opinions about the Nature of 
| an 
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d an Eclipſe. ALC. There are. EUPH. And never- Dit. 


theleſs one of theſe Opinions is true. ALC. It is. 


EUPH. Diverſity, therefore, of Opinions about a 


h Thing doth not hinder, but that Thing may be, 
bs and one of the Opinions concerning it may be true. 
1 ALC. This I acknowledge. EUPH, It ſhould 
ſeem, therefore; that your Argument againſt the 
Belief of a God from the Variety of Opinions about 
his Nature 1s not concluſive, Nor do I ſee how 
you can conclude againſt the Truth of any moral 
or religious Tenet, from the various Opinions of 
Men upon the ſame Subject. Might not a Man as 
well argue, that no hiſtorical Account of a Matter 
of Fact can be true, when different Relations are 
given of it? Or may we not as well infer, that 
becauſe the ſeveral Sects of Philoſophy maintain 
different Opinions, none of them can be in the 
night, not even the Minute Philoſophers themſelves? 
During this Converſation Lyfcles ſeemed uneaſy, 
like one that wiſhed in his Heart there was no 
God, Alciphron, ſaid he, methinks you fit by very 
tamely, while Eupbranor ſaps the Foundation of 
our Tenets. Be of good Courage, replied A. 
aphron, a skilful Gameſter has been known to ruin 
bis Adverſary, by yielding him ſome Advantage at 
init rt. 1am glad, faid he, turning to Eupbranor, 
that you are drawn in to argue and make your Ap- 
Un- feals to Reaſon. For my part, wherever Reaſon 
leads, I ſhall not be afraid to follow. Know then, 
Eupbranor, that I freely give up what you now 
contend for. I do not value the Succeſs of a few 
crude Notions thrown out in a looſe Diſcourſe, any 
more than the Turks do the Loſs of that vile In- 
antry which they place in the Front of their 
rmies, for no other End but to waſte the Powder, 
ind blunt the Swords of their Enemies. Be aſ- 
red, I have in reſerve a Body of othergueſs Ar- 
D 4 guments, 
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D1aL. guments, which I am ready to produce. J will un. 


J. 


dertake to prove. EUPH. O Alciphron! I do 
not doubt your Faculty of proving. But before I 
put you to the Trouble of any farther Proofs, I 
ſhould be glad to know whether the Notions of your 
Minute Philoſophy are worth proving. I mean, 
whether they are of Uſe and Service to Mankind? 


XVI. ALC. As to that, give me leave to tell 
you, a Thing may be uſeful ro one Man's Views, 
and not to another's: But Truth is Truth, whether 
uſeful or not, and muſt not be meaſured by the 
Convenience of this or that Man, or Party of Men, 


EUPH. But is not the general Good of Mankind 


to be regarded as a Rule or Meaſure of moral 


Truths, of all ſuch Truths as direct or influence the 
moral Actions of Men? ALC. That Point is not 
clear to me. I know, indeed, that Legiſlators, and 
Divines, and Politicians have always alledged, That 
it is neceſſary to the well-being of Mankind, that 
they ſhould be kept in Awe by the laviſh Notions 


of Religion and Morality . But granting all this 


how will ic prove theſe Notions to be true? Con- 
venience is one Thing, and Truth is another. A 
genuine Philoſopher, therefore, will overlook all 
Advantages, and conſider only Truth itſelf as 
ſuch, ZUPH. Tell me, Alciphron, is your genu- 
ine Philoſopher a wiſe Man, or a Fool? ALG 
Without Queſtion, the wiſeſt of Men. EUPH, 
Which is to be thought the wiſe Man, he who 
acts with deſign, or he who acts at random! 
ALC. He who acts with deſign, EUPH, 
W hoever acts with deſign, acts for ſome End, 


Doth he nor? ALC. He doth. EUPH. And a 


* The moral Virtues are the political Offspring which 
Flattery begot upon Pride. Fable of the Bees, Part the 
Firſt, p. 37. J 

wilt 
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wiſe Man for a good End? ALC. True. EUPH. 
And he ſheweth his Wiſdom, in making choice 
of fit Means to obtain his End. ALC. I acknow- 
ledge it. EUPH, By how much, therefore, the 
End propoſed is more excellent, and by how much 
fitter the Means employed are to obtain it, fo much 
the wiſer is the Agent to be eſteemed. ALC. This 
ſeems to be true. EVH. Can a rational Agent 
propoſe a more excellent End than Happineſs ? 
ALC. He cannot, EUPH, Of good Things, the 
greater Good is moſt excellent. ALC. Doubtleſs. 
EUPH. Is not the general Happineſs of Mankind 
a greater Good, than the private Happineſs of one 
Man, or of ſome certain Men? ALC. It is. 
EUPH. ls it not, therefore, the moſt excellent 
End? ALC. It ſeems ſo. EUPZH. Are not then 
thole who purlue this End by the propereſt Methods 
to be thought the wiſeſt Men? ALC. I grant they 
are. EVH. Which is a wiſe Man governed by, 
wiſe or fooliſh Notions? ALC. By wiſe, doubtleſs. 
EUPH. It ſeems then to follow, that he who pro- 
motes the general well-being of Mankind by the 
proper neceſſary Means, is truly wiſe, and acts 
upon wiſe Grounds. ALC. Ir ſhould ſeem fo. 
EUPH. And is not Folly of an oppoſite Nature 
to Wiſdom? ALC. It is. EUPH. Might it not 
therefore be inferred, that thoſe Men are fooliſh 
who go about to unhinge ſuch Principles as have a 
neceflary Connexion with the general Good of 
Mankind ? ALC. Perhaps this might be granted : 
But at the ſame time I muſt obſerve, that it is in 
my Power to deny it. EUPH. How! you will 
not ſurely deny the Concluſion, when you admit 
the Premiſes. ALC. I would fain know upon 
what Terms we argue; whether, in this Progreſs of 
Queſtion and Anſwer, if a Man makes a Slip it be 
utterly irretrievable? For if you are on the catch 

to 
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D1at. to lay hold of every Advantage, without allowing 

J. for Surpriſe or Inattention, I mult tell you this i; 
dot the Way to convince my Judgment. EUPH, 
O Alciphron ! | aim not at Triumph, but at Truth, 
You are therefore at full liberty to unravel all that 
hath been faid, and to recover or correct any Slip 
you have made. But then you muſt diſtinQly 
point it out: otherwiſe it will be impoſſible ever to 
arrive at any Concluſion, ALC. I agree with you 
upon theſe Terms jointly to proceed in ſearch of 
Truth, for to that I am fincerely devoted. In the 
Progreſs of our preſent Inquiry I was, it ſeems, 
guilty of an Overſight, in acknowledging the ge- 
neral Happineſs of Mankind to be a greater Good 
than the particular Happineſs of one Man. For in 
Fact, the individual Happineſs of every Man alone 
conſtitutes his own entire Good, The Happineſs 
of other Men making no Part of mine, is not with 
reſpect to me a Good: I mean a true natural Good, 
It cannot therefore be a reaſonable End to be pro- . 
poſed by me in Truth and Nature, (for I do not n 
ſpeak of political Pretences) ſince no wiſe Man will { 
purſue an End which doth not concern him. This = 
is the Voice of Nature, Oh Nature! thou art the s 
Fountain, Original, and Pattern of all that is Good t 
and Wiſe. EUPZ. You would like then to follow WF Þ 
Nature, and propoſe her as a Guide and Pattern for t. 
your Imitation, ALC. Of all Things. EUPH. Il 
Whence do you gather this Reſpect for Nature? U 
ALC. From the Excellency of her Productions. tn 
EUPH. In a Vegetable, for Inſtance, you ſay there ¶ ou 
is Uſe and Excellency, becauſe the ſeveral Parts of WW 
it are ſo connected and fitted to each other, as to ol 
protect and nouriſh the whole, make the individual N ih; 
grow, and propagate the Kind, and becauſe in its 
Fruits or Qualities it 1s adapted to pleaſe the Senſe, 
or contribute to the Benefit of Man, ALC. ww 
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ſo. EUPH. In like manner, do you not infer the Dia. 


| Excellency of Animal Bodies from obſerving the 
Frame and Fitneſs of their ſeveral Parts, by which 
they mutually conſpire to the well-being of each 
other as well as of the whole? Do you not alſo ob- 
ſerve a natural Union and Conſent between Animals 
of the ſame Kind, and that even different Kinds of 
Animals have certain Qualities and Inſtincts where- 
by they contribute to the Exercite, Nouriſhment, 
and Delight of each other ? Even the inanimate 
unorganized Elements ſeem to have an Excellence 
relative to each other, Where was the Excellency 
of Water, if it did not cauſe Herbs and Vege- 
tables to ſpring from the Earth, and put forth 
Flowers and Fruits? And what would become of 
the Beauty of the Earch, if it was not warmed by 
the Sun, moiſtened by Water, and fanned by Air? 
Throughout the whole Syſtem of the viſible and 
natural World, do you not perceive a mutual Con- 
rcxion and Correſpondence of Parts? And is it 
not from hence that you frame an Idea of the Per- 
ſection, and Order, and Beauty of Nature? ALC. 
All this I grant, EUP AH. And have not the 
Stoics heretofore ſaid, (who were no more Bigots 
than you are) and did you not your ſelf fay, this 
Pattern of Order was worthy the Imitation of ra- 
tional Agents? ALC. I do not deny this to be true. 
EUPH. Ought we not therefore to infer the ſame 
Union, Order, and Regularity in the moral World 
that we perceive to be in the natural? ALC. We 
ought. EUPH. Should it not therefore ſeem to 
follow that reaſonable Creatures were, as the Phi- 
loſophical Emperor “ obſerves, made one for ano- 
cher; and conſequently that Man ought not to 


M. Antonin, 1. 4. 
Con- 
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Dir. conſider himſelf as an independent Individual, 
IJ. whoſe Hapinels is not connected with that of other 
way» Men; but rather as the Part of a Whole, to the 
common Good of which he ought to conſpire, and 
order his Ways and Actions ſuitably, if he would 
live according to Nature? ALC. Suppoling this to 
be true, what then? ZUPH. Will it not follow, 
that a wife Man ſhould conſider and purſue his pri- 
vate Good, with regard to, and in conjunction 
with, that of other Men ? 1n granting of which, 
you thought yourſelf guilty of an Overſight, 
Though, indeed, the Sympathy of Pain and Plea- 
ſure, and the mutual Affections by which Mankind 
are knit together, have been always allowed a plain 
Proof of this Point: And though it was the con- 
ſtant Doctrine of thoſe, who were eſteemed the 
wiſeſt and moſt thinking Men among the Ancients, 
as the Platoniſts, Peripatetics, and Stoics : To ſay 
nothing of Chriſtians, whom you pronounce to 
be an unthinking prejudiced Sort of People. ALC. 
I ſhall not diſpute this Point with you. EUPH, 
Since therefore we are ſo far agreed, ſhould it not 
ſeem to follow from the Premiſes ; That the Be- 
lief of a God, of a future State, and of moral 
Duties are the only wiſe, right, and genuine Prin- 
ciples of Human Conduct, in cafe they have a 
neceſſary Connexion with the well-being of Man- 
kiad ? This Concluſion you have been led to by 
your own Conceſſions, and by the Analogy of Na- 
ture. ALC. I have been drawn into it ſtep by ſtep 
through ſeveral Preliminaries, which I cannot well 
call to mind; but one Thing I obſerve, that you 
build on the neceſſary Connexion thoſe Principles 
have with the well-being of Mankind : which 1s 
a Point neither proved nor granted. LIS. This 
I take to be a grand fundamental N S 
Oubt 


n 
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doubt not, if J had time I could make appear. D1ar. 
But it is now late, and we will, if you think fir, J. 
deter this Subject till To-morrow, Upon which wyw 


Motion of Lyſicles we put an end to our Conver- 
ation for that Evening, 
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THE SECOND DIALOGUE. 


I. Vulgar Error, That Vice is burtful. II. The Be. 
nefit of Drunkeneſs, Gaming, and Whoring, III. 
Prejudice againſt Vice wearing off. IV. Its Uſe- 
Fulneſs illuſtrated in the [nftances of Callicles and 
Teleſila. V. The Reaſoning of Lyſicles in behalf 
of Vice examine/, VI. Wrong to puniſh Action 
when the Dectrines whence they flow are tolerated, 
VII. Hazardous Experiment of the Minute Phi. 
lofophers. VIII. Their Defrine of Circulation 
and Revolution, IX. Their Senſe of a Refor- 
mation. X. Riches alone not the Public Meal. 
Xl. Authority of Minute Philoſophers : their Pre: 
judice againſt Religion. XII. Effects of Luxury: 
Virtue, whether n21ional ? XIII. Pleaſure of Senſe, 
XIV. Vas fort of Pleaſure moſt natural to Man. 
XV. Dipnity of Human Nature. XVI. Pleaſure 
miſtaken. XVII. Amuſements, Miſery and Cow: 
ardiſe of Minute Philoſophers. XVIII. Rakes 
cannot recton. XIX. Abilities and Succeſs of 
Minute Philoſophers. XX. Happy Effects of the 
Minute Philoſophy in particular [nſtances, XXI. 
Their free Notions about Government, XXII. 
England be proper Soil for Minute Philoſophy. 
XXIII. The Policy and Addreſs of its Profeſſors, 
XXIV. Merit of Minute Phloſophers towards tht 
Public. XXV. Their Notions and Charatttr. 
XXVI. Their Tendency towards Popery and Slavery, 
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I. S EXT Morning Alciphron and Lyſficles 
aid, the Weather was ſo fine, they 
4 Jo, 
"A Te and take a cold Dinner under a Shade 
Cel in ſome pleaſant Part of the Country. 
W hereupon, after Breakfaſt, we went down to a 
Beach about half a Mile off; where we walked on 
the ſmooth Sand, with the Ocean on one hand, and 
on the other wild broken Rocks, intermixed with 
ſhady Trees and Springs of Water, till the Sun 
began to be uneaſy; We then withdrew into a 
hollow Glade, between two Rocks, where we had 
no ſooner ſeated ourſelves, but Lyficles, addreſſing 
himſelf to Euphranor, ſaid: I am now ready to 
perform what I undertook laſt Evening, which was 
to ſhew, there is nothing in that neceſſary Con- 
nexion which ſome Men imagine between thoſe 
Principles you contend for, and the public Good. 
| freely own, that if this Queſtion was to be de- 
cided by the Authority of Legiſlators or Philoſo- 
phers, it muſt go againſt us. For thoſe Men 
generally take it tor granted, that Vice is pernicious 
to the Public; and that Men cannot be kept from 
Vice but by the Fear of God, and the Senſe of a 
future State; whence they are induced to think the 
Belief of ſuch Things neceſſary to the well-being of 
Human Kind. This falſe Notion hath prevailed 
for many Ages in the World, and done an infinite 
deal of Miſchief, being in Truth the Cauſe of 
feſſors © religious Eſtabliſhments, and gaining the Protection 
rds tbe ¶ and Encouragement of Laws and Magiſtrates to 
rafter. © the Clergy and their Superſtitions. Even ſome of 
aver). the wiſeſt among the Ancients, who agreed with 
aur Sect in denying a Providence, and the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, had nevertheleſs the Weak- 
EXTY nfs to lie under the common Prejudice that Vice 
: Was 


2 N had a mind to ſpend the Day abroad, 
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Dil. was hurtſul to Societies of Men. But England hath 
II. of late produced great Philoſophers who have unde. 
ey Ccived the World, and proved to a Demonſtration 
that private Vices are public Benefits. This Dil. 
covery was reſerved to our Times, and our Sect hath 

the Glory of it. CRI. It is poſſible tome Men of 

fine Underſtanding might in former Ages have had 

a Glimpſe of this important Truth : But it may be 
preſumed they lived in ignorant Times and bigoted 
Coyntries, which were not ripe for ſuch a Diſcovery, 
LZ. Men of narrow Capacities and ſhort Sight, 
being able to fee no further than one Link in x 
Chain of Conſequences, are ſhocked at ſmall Evik 
which attend upon Vice. But thoſe who can en- 
large their View, and look thro” a long Series of 
Events, may behold Happineſs reſulting from Vice, 

and Good ſpringing out of Evil, in a thouſand In 
ſtances. To prove my Point, I ſhall not trouble 

you with Authorities, or far-fetch*d Arguments, but 
bring you to plain Matter of Fact. Do but take 
View of each particular Vice, and trace it through 

its Effects and Conſequences, and then you vil 
clearly perceive the Advantage it brings to the 
Public. 


II. Drunkenneſs, for Inſtance, is by your ſober 
Moraliſts thought a pernicious Vice; but it 1s for 
want of conſidering the good Effects that flow 
from it. For, in the firſt Place, it increaſes the 
Malt Tax, a principal Branch of his Majeſty's Re 
venue, and thereby promotes the Safety, Strengti, 
and Glory of the Nation. Secondly, it employs 
great Number of Hands, the Brewer, the Mallter, 
the Ploughman, the Dealer in Hops, the Smith, 
the Carpenter, the Brafier, the Joiner, with all 
other Artificers neceſſary to ſupply thoſe enumerated, 
with their reſpective Inttruments and Utenſils, „ 
| Whic 
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th which Advantages are-procured from Drunkennefſs, Dia. 


de- in the yulgar Way, by ſtrong Beer. This Point is 


on ſo clear it will admit of no Diſpute. But while ou. 


N. are forced to allow thus much, I forelee you are 
ath WW ready to object againſt Drunkenneſs occaſioned by 
Wine and Spirits, as exporting Wealth into foreign 
Countries. But you do not reflect on the Number 
of Hands which even this ſets on Work at home: 
The Diſtillers, the Vintners, the Merchants, the 
Sailors, the Shipwrights, with all thoſe who are 


which, upon a nice Computation, will be found to 
include an incredible Variety of Trades and Callings. 
Then for freighting our Ships, to anſwer theſe 
foreign Importations, all our Manufactures through- 
out the Kingdom are employed, the Spinners, the 
Weavers, the Dyers, the -Wool-Combers, the Car- 
ners, the Packers: And the ſame may be laid of 
many other Manufactures, as well as the Woollen. 
And if it be further conſidered, how many Men 
are enriched by all the forementioned Ways of Trade 
and Buſineſs, and the Expences of theſe Men, and 
their Families, in all the ſeveral Articles of con- 
venient and faſhionable. Living, whereby all Sorts 
of Trades- and Callings, not only at home, bur 
throughout all Parts wherever our Commerce 
is fot reaches, are kept in, Employment ; you will be 
t flou amazed at the wonderfully extended Scene of Be- 
ſes the nefits which ariſe from the fingle Vice of Drunken- 
s Re. ness, ſo much run down and declaimed againſt by 
engtb. Hal grave Reformers. With as much Judgment 
ploys your half-witted Folk are accuſtomed to cenſure 
Lalſter, Gaming. And indeed {ſuch is the Ignorance and 
Folly of Mankind) -a Gameſter and a Drunkard 
are thought no better than public Nuſances, when 
In truth they do each in their Way greatly conduce 
0 the public Benefit. If you look only on the 

E Surface 


employed towards victualling and fitting out Ships, 
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no doubt think playing at Cards a very idle and 
fruitleſs Occupation. But dive deeper, and you 
ſhall perceive this idle Amuſement employs the 
Card-maker, and he ſets the Paper-mills at work, 
by which the poor Rag-man is ſupported 3 not to 
mention the Builders and Workers in Wood and 
Iron, that are employed in erecting and furniſhing 
thoſe Mills. Look ſtill deeper, and you ſhall find 
that Candles and Chair-hire employ the induſtrion 
and the poor, who, by theſe Means come to be re 
lieved by Sharpers and Gentlemen, who would nat 
give one Peny in Charity. But you will ſay tha 
many Gentlemen and Ladies are ruined by Play 
without conſidering, that what one Man 
another gets, and that conſequently as many u 
made as ruined : Money changeth Hands, and u 
this Circulation the Life of Buſineſs and Comment 
conſiſts, When Money is ſpent, it is all one 
the Public who ſpends it. Suppoſe a Fool d 
Quality becomes the Dupe of a Man of mean Bm 
and Circumſtance, who has more Wit. In th 
Cale, what Harm doth the Public ſuſtain ? Poven 
is relieved, Ingenuity is rewarded, the Money ſta 


at home, and has a lively Circulation, the ingen Co 
Sharper being enabled to ſet up an Equipage fe. 
ſpend handſomly, which cannot be done with EA 
employing a world of People. But you will pact 
haps object, that a Man reduced by Play may the 
put upon deſperate Courſes hurtful to the Publ fou 
Suppoſe the worſt, and that he turns Highwaymi To. 


ſuch a Man hath a ſhort Life and a 
While he lives, he ſpends, and for one that | 
robs makes twenty the better for his Expent 
And when his Time is come, a poor Fame! 
may be relieved by fifty or a hundred Pon 
ſet upon his Head. A vulgar Eye looks org 
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will many a Man as an idle or miſchievous Fellow, 
and WW whom a true Philoſopher viewing in another Light, 
you WW conſiders as a Man of pleaſant Occupation who 
the W diverts himſelf, and benefits the Public: And that 
ork, W with ſo much Eaſe, that he employs a multitude of 
Men, and ſets an infinite Machine in Motion, 


and WW without knowing the good he does, or even intend- 
hing e ing to do any; which is peculiar to that Gentle- 
find e man- like Way of doing good by Vice I was 

conſidering Play, and that inienfibly led me to the 


Advantages, which attend robbing on the High- 
way. Oh the beautiful and never enough admired 
Connexion of Vices! It would take too much 
Time to ſhew how they all hang together, and 
what an infinite deal of good takes its rie from 
every one of them. One word for a favourite Vice, 
and J ſhall leave you to make out the reſt yourlelt, 
by applying the ſame way of reaſoning to all other 
Vices. A poor Girl, who might not have the 
ſpending of half a Crown a Week in what you 
call an honeſt Way, no ſooner hath the good For- 
tune to be a kept Miſtreſs, but ſhe employs Mil- 
liners, Laundreſſes, Tire-women, Mercers, and a 
Number of other Trades, to the Benefit of her 
Country. It would be endleſs to trace and purſue 
every particular Vice through its Conſequences and 
Effects, and ſhew the vaſt Advantage they all are 
of to the Public. The true Springs that actuate 
the great Machine of Commerce, and make a 
Ftouriſhing State, have been hitherto little underſtood, 
Your Moraliſts and Divines have for ſo many ages 
been corrupting the genuine Senſe of Mankind, 
and filling their Heads with ſuch abſurd Principles, 
Put it is in the power of few Men to contemplate 

ſeal Lite with an unprejudiced Eye. And fewer 
4 Poul have ſufficient Parts and Sagacity to purſue a 
looks Meng Train of Conſequences, Relations, and De- 
8 E 2 pendences; 
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Draa. pendences; which muſt be done in order to form 
II. a juſt and intire Notion of the public Weal. But, 
l faid before, our Sect hath produced Men caps 
ble of theſe Diſcoveries, who have diſplayed them 
in a full Light, and made them public for the B. 

nefit of their Counntry. 


III. Oh! Said Eupbranor, who heard this Dif- 
courſe with great Attention, you Lyſicles are the 
very Man I wanted, eloquent and ingenious, know. 
ing in the Principles of your Sect, and willing v 
impart them. Pray tell me, do theſe Principle 
find an eaſy Admiſſion in the World? LIF. The 
do among ingenious Men and People of Faſhion, 
though you will ſometimes meet with ſtrong Prey 
dices againſt them in the middle fort, an Effect d 
ordinary Talents and mean Breeding. EH. 
ſhould wonder if Men were not ſhocked at Notion 


— * rn 4 * 


of ſuch a ſurpriſing Nature, ſo contrary to all L /: 
Education and Religion. LIS. They wou'd kl + 
ſhocked much more if it had not been for the 
ful Addreſs of our Philoſophers ; who, conſiderioh ;; 
that moit Men are influenced by Names rather ti „. 
Things, have introduced a certain polite Way i nc 
Speaking, which leſſens much of the Abhorrence auf of 
Prejudice againſt Vice. AUPH. Explain me ti tio 
LYS. Thus in our Dialect a vicious Man is a Mall hi, 


of Pleaſure : A Sharper is one that plays the who it: 
Game: A Lady is faid to have an Affair: A C by 
tleman to be Gallant: A Rogue in Buſineſs to , ma 
one that knows the World. By this means we ha 
no ſuch things as Sots, Debauchees, Whores 
Rogues in the bean monde, who may enjoy th 
Vices without incurring diſagreeable A ppellation 
EUPAH. Vice then is, it ſeems, a fine Thing w! 
an ugly Name. LIS. Be affured it is. EUP3 


It ſhould ſeem then, that Plato's fearing leſt Ye 
wig] 
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might be corrupted, by. thoſe Fables which repre- Dial. 


ſented the Gods vicious, was an Effect of his Weak- 


neſs and Ignorance. LIF. It was, take my Word SY 


for it. £UPHZ. And yet Plato had kept | 
Company and lived in a Court. And Cicero, who 


knew the World well, had a profound Eſteem for 


him. CRI. I tell you, Eupbranor, that Plato and 
Tully might perhaps make a Figure in Athens or 
Rome : But were they to revive here in our Days, 
they would paſs but for under-bred Pedants, there 
being at moſt Coffee-houſes in London, ſeveral able 
Men who could convince them they knew nothing 
in, what they are valued ſo much for, Morals and 
Politics. LIF. How many long-headed Men do 
I know both in the Court-end and the City with 
five times Plato's Senſe, who care not one ſtraw 
hae Notion their Sons have of God or Virtue !- 


IV. CRI. I can illuſtrate this Doctrine of Ly- 
ficles by Examples that will make you perceive its 
Force. Cleophon; a Minute Philoſopher, took ſtrict 
Care of his Son's Education and entered him be- 
times in the Principles of his Sect. Callicles (that 
was his Son's Name) being a Youth of Parts made a 
notable Progreſs; inſomuch that before he became 
of Age he killed his old covetous Father with Vexa- 
tion, and ſoon after ruined the Eſtate he left be- 
hind him; or, in other Words, made a Preſent of 
it to the Poblic, ſpreading the Dunghill collected 
by his Anceſtors over the Face of the Nation, and 
making out of one overgrown Eſtate, ſeveral pret- 
ty Fortunes for ingenious Men, who live by the 
Vices of the Great. Telefilla, though a Woman of 
Quality and Spirit, made no Figure in the World, 
vil — was inlructed by her Husband in the Tenets 
of the Minute Philoſophy, which he wiſely thought 
would prevent her giving any thing in Charity. 

E z From 


D iAL, From that Time ſhe took a Turn towards expen- 
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ſive Diverſions, particularly deep Play: by which 


Www Means ſhe ſoon transferred a conſiderable Share of 


his Fortune, to ſeveral acute Men skilled in that 
Myſtery, who wanted it more, and circulate it 
quicker than her Husband would have done, who 
in Return hath got an Heir to his Eſtate, havin 
never had a Child betore. That fame Teleſilla, 
no was good for nothing ſo long as ſhe believed 
her Catechiſm, now ſhines in all public Places, is 
a Lady of Gallantry and Faſhion, and has by her 
extravagant Parade in Lace, and fine Clothes, raiſed 
a Spirit of Expence in other Ladies, very much to 
the public Benefit, tho', it muſt be owned, to the 
Mortification of many frugal Husbands. While 
Crito related theſe Facts with a grave Face, I 
could not forbear ſmiling z which Lyjicles obſarv- 
ing, ſuperficial Minds, ſaid he, may perhaps find 
ſomething to ridicule in theſe Accounts: But all 
who are Maſters of a juſt Way of thinking, muſt 
needs ſee that thoſe Maxims, the Benefit whereof is 
univerſal, and the Damage only particular to pri- 
vate Perſons or Families, ought to be encou 
in a wiſe Commonwealth. For my part, ſaid Eu- 
Pbbranor, I profeſs myſelf to be rather dazzled and 
confounded than convinced by your Reaſoning, 
which, as you obſerved yourſelf, taking in the 
Connexion of many diſtant Points, requires great 
Extent of | hought to comprehend it. I muſt 
th-refore intreat you to bear with my Defects, ſuffer 
m to take to pieces what is too big to be received 
27 Once : And where I cannot keep Pace with you, 

ermit me to follow you Step by Step, as faſt as 
| F I. ZF. There is Reaſon in what you fay, 
Ever, one cannot ſuddenly take a long Concatena- 
tion of Argument, 


V. EUPH, 
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V. EUPH. Your ſeveral Arguments ſeem to DIA 
center in this, that Vice circulates Money, and pro- II. 
mores Induſtry, which cauſeth a People to flouriſ n.. 
Is it not ſo? LIF. It is. EUPH. Ard the my 
Reaſon that Vice produceth this Etfe&, is, becauſe 
it cauſeth an extravagant Conſumption which is the 
moſt beneficial to the Manufacturers, their Encou- 
ragement conſiſting in a quick demand and high 
price. LI. True. EUPH. Hence you think a 
Drunkard moſt beneficial to the Brewer and the 
Vintner, as cauſing a quick Conſumption of Li- 
quor, inaſmuch as he drinks more than other Men. 

L. Without doubt. EUPH. Say, Lyficles, who 
drinks moſt, a ſick Man or a healthy? LTS. A 
healthy. EUPH. And which is healthieſt, a ſo- 
ber Man or a Drankard? LB. A ſober Man. 
EUPH. A ſober Man therefore in Health may 
rink more than a Drunkard when he is ſick, 
DEF. He may. EUPH. What think you, will a 
Man conſume more Meat and Drink in a long; Life 
or a ſhort one? LIF. In a long. EUPH. A 
ſober healthy Man, therefore, in a long Life may 
circulate more Money by eating and drinking, than 
2 Glutton or Drunkard in a ſhort one. L. 
What then? EUPH. Why then, it ſhould ſeem, 
that he may be more beneficial to the Public, even 
in this way of eating and drinking. LIF. I ſhall 
never own that Temperance is the Way to promote 
drinking. EUPH. But you will own that Sickneſs 
eſſens, and Death puts an end to all drinking, 
The ſame Argument will hold, for ought I can 
ſee, with reſpect to all other Vices that impair Mens 
Health, and ſhorten their Lives. And if we admit 
this, it will not be fo clear a Point, that Vice hath 
Merit towards the Public. LIS. But admitting 
that ſome Artificers or Traders might be as well 
encouraged by the ſober Men as the vicious; wat 

E 4 ſhall 
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in the Nature of Vice, as ſuch that renders it a pub- 


would moſt conduce, the employing Men in open 
Air, and manly Exerciſe, or in ſedentary Buſinels 


- multiplied. LIS. All this I grant; but it makes 
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ſhall we ſay of thoſe, who ſubſiſt altogether by 
Vice and Vanity? EUPH. If ſuch there are, may 
they not be otherwiſe employed without Loſs to 
the Public? Tell me, Ly/icles, is there any Thing 


lic Bleſſing, or is it only the Conſumption it occa- 
ſions? LIF. I have already ſhewn how it benefits 
the Nation by the Conſumption of its Manufac- 
tures. EUPH. And you have granted that a long 
and healti:y Lite conſumes more than a ſhort and MW o 
ſickly one; and you will not deny that many con- a1 
ſume more than one. Upon the whole then, com- th 
pute and lay, which is moſt likely to promote the pt 
Iuduſtry of his Countrymen, a virtuous married WM T 
Man with a healthy numerous Offspring, and who ba 
fecds and clothes the Orphans in his Neighbourhood, Wl (6 
or a faſhionable Rake about Town. I would fain qu 
know whether Money ſpent innocently, doth. not Wl the 
Circulate as well as that ſpent upon Vice, And if fo, ber 
whether by your own Rule it doth not benefit the ¶ not 
Public as much? ZYS. What I have proved, I Th 
2 plainly, and there is no need of more hat 

Vords about it. AUPH. You ſeem to me, 90 e 
have proved nothing, unleſs you can make it out 
that it is impoſſible to ſpend a Fortune innocently, 
I ſhould think the public Weal of a Nation conſiſts 
in the Number and good Condition of its Inhabi- 
tants; Have you any thing to object to this? 
LYS. I think not, EUPH. To this end which 


within Doors? LYS$S. The former, I ſuppoſe, 
EUPH. Should it not ſeem therefore, that Build. 
ing, Gardening, and Agriculture, would employ 
Men more uſefully to the Public, than if Tailors 
Barbers, Perfumers, Diſtillers, and ſuch Arts were 


againſt 
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plant but Vanity, and what is Vanity but Vice? 


IF: 


againſt you. For what moves Men to build and DIAL. 
II. 


EUPH. But if a Man ſhould do thoſe things for 


his Convenience or Plealure, and in proportion to- 


his Fortune, without a fooliſh Oſtentation or over- 


rating them beyond their due Value, they would not 


then be the Effect of Vice; and how do you know 
but this may be the Caſe? CRI. One thing I 


know, That the readieſt Way to quicken that ſort 


of Induſtry, and employ Carpenters, Maſons, Smiths, 
and all ſuch Trades, would be to 
the happy Hint of a celebrated Minute Philoſo- 
pher z who by profound Thinking has diſcovered, 


That burning the City of London would be no ſuch 


bad Action, as ſilly prejudiced People might poſ- 
ſibly imagine; inaſmuch as it would produce a 
quick Circulation of Property, transferring it from 
the Rich to the Poor, and employing a great Num- 
ber of Artificers of all kinds. This at leaſt can- 


not be denied that it hath opened a new way of 


Thinking to our Incendiaries, of which the Public 
hath of late begun to reap the Benefit. EUPH. 
| cannot ſufficiently admire this ingenious Thought. 


VI. But methinks it would be dangerous to 
make ſuch Notions public. 
whom? EUPH. In the firſt place, to the Pub- 
liſher. CRI. That is a Miſtake ; for ſuch Notions 
have been publiſhed and met with due Applauſe, in 
this moſt wiſe and happy Age of Free-thinking, 
Free-ſpeaking, Free-writing, and Free- acting. 


EUPH. How! may a Man then publiſh and prac- 
tile ſuch Things with Impunity ? CRI. To ſpeak 
the Truth, 1 am not ſo clear as to the practic Part. 
An unlucky Accident now and then befals an inge- 
nous Man. The Minute Philoſopher Magirus, be- 
Ing deſirous to benefit the Public, by — 

de 


put in practice 


CRI. Dangerous ! to 
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DAL. Eſtate poſſeſſed by a near Relation, who had not 

II. the Heart to ſpend it, ſoon convinced himſelf, up- 
V on theſe Principles, that it would be a very worth 

Action to diſpatch out of the way ſuch a uſcleſs Fel. 

low, to whom he was next Heir. But for this lau- 

dable Attempt, he had the Misfortune to be hang- 

ed by an under-bred Judge and Jury. Could any 

thing be more unjuſt? EUPA. Why unjuſt? 

CRI. Is it not unjuſt to puniſh Actions, when the 
Principles from which they directly follow are tole- 

rated and applauded by the Public ? Can any thing 

be more inconſiſtent, than to condemn in Practice Ex 

what is approved in Speculation? Truth is one 

and the ſame; it being impoſſible a Thing ſhould 

be practically wrong, and ſpeculatively right, 

Thus much is certain, Magirus was perfect Maſter 

of all this Theory, and argued moſt acutely about 

it with a Friend of mine, a little before he did 

the Fact for which he died. LIS. The beſt on't 

is, the World every Day grows wiſer ; though it | 

muſt be owned, the Writers of our Se& have not an 

yet ſhaken off all Reſpect for Human Laws, what 

ever they may do as to Divine. It ſeems they iel 

venture no further, than to recommend an inward ads 

Principle of Vice, operating under an outward Re- 

ſtraint of Human Laws. CI. That Writer who 
conſiders Man only as an Inſtrument of Paſſion, 

who abſolves him from all Ties of Conſcience and 

Religion, and leaves him no Law to reſpect or to Where, 

fear, but the Law of the Land, is to be ture a pub- 

lic Benefit. You miſtake, Euphranor, if you think 

the Minute Philoſophers idle '['heoriſts: They are 

Men of practical Views. EUP 7. As much as love N nem 

F Liberty, I ſhould be afraid to live among ſuch our o 

1 People: it would be, as Seneca ſomewhere expreſſeth N vou 

j it, in libertate bellis ac tyrannis ſæviore. LIN. 

{ What do you mean by quoting Plato and g der 2, 
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Can you imagine a Freethinker is to be influenced Hy ax. 
by the Authority of ſuch old-faſhioned Writers? II. 
EUPH. You, Lyficles, and your Friend have quot- Gyms 


ed to me ingenious Moderns, profound fine Gen- 
tlemen, with new Names of Authors in the Minute 
Philoſophy, to whoſe Merits I am a perfect Stran- 
ger. Suffer me in my turn to cite ſuch Authorities 
3s I know, and have paſſed for many Ages upon 
the World. | 


VII. But, Authority apart, what do you ſay to 
Experience ? My Obſervation can reach as far as a 
private Family : and ſome wiſe Men have thought, a 
Family may be conſidered as a ſmall Kingdom, or 
Kingdom as a great Family, Do you admit this 
to be true? LIS. If I fay, Zes, you'll make an 

nference 3 and if I lay, W. you'll demand a Rea- 
ſon, The beſt way is to ſay nothing at all. There 
s, I ſee, no end of anſwering. EUPH. If you 
ire up the Point you undertook to prove, there 
an end at once: But if you hope to convince 
e, you mult anſwer my Queſtions, and allow me 


hey de Liberty to argue and inter, LZ. Well, ſuppoſe 
ard WI admit chat a Kingdom may be conſidered as a 
40 reat Family, EUPH. I ſhall ask you then, whether 
W 


ver you knew private Families thrive by thoſe 
ices you think ſo beneficial to the Public? LI. 
duppoſe T have not, EUPH. Might not a Man 


r 10 Wherefore, by a Parity of Reaſon, ſuſpect their be- 
pub- gof that Benefit to the Public? LIS. Fear not, 
hink Whe next Age will thrive flouriſh, EUPH. 
are Wray tell me, Ly/icles : Suppoſe you ſaw a Fruit of 
love ¶ new untried Kind: would you recommend it to 
ſuch Wour own Family to make a full Meal ot? LY. 
eſſeth N would not. EUPH. Why then would you try 
15 pon your own Country theſe Maxims which were 
| oh wr admitted in any other? L. The Experi- 


ment 
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D1at, ment muſt begin ſomewhere; and we are reſolve 


our own Country ſhall have the Honour and Ad. 


wy vantage of it. EUP II. O Lyjicles! hath not Ol 


England ſubſiſted for many Ages without the help 

of your Notions? LIS. She has. EUPH. And 

made ſome Figure? LTS. I grant it. EUPH 

Why then ſhould you make her run the Risk of 

a new Experiment, when it is certain ſhe may vil 
without it? LIF. But we would make her &@ | 
better. We would produce a Change in her ta 
never was ſeen in any Nation. EUPH. Salluſt o 
ſerves, that a little before the Downfall of h 
Roman Greatneſs, Avarice (the Effect of Luxun ; 
had eraſed the good old Principles of Probity and 

Juſtice, had produced a Contempt for Religion 
and made every thing venal: while Ambition bi 
Diſſimulation, and cauſed Men to unite in Club 
and Parties, not from honourable Motives, bu 
narrow and intereſted Views. The ſame Hiſtory 
obſerves of that ingenious Free-thinker Catiline, thi 
he made it his Buſineſs to inſinuate himſelf into th 
Acquaintance of young Men, whole Minds unin 


proved by Years and Experience, were more eali Pa 
ſeduced. I know not how it happens, but the bue 
Paſſages have occurred to my Thoughts more tui do 
once during this Converſation. LIF. Salluſt vu bur 
ſententious Pedant. EH. But conſult any H Sup 
torian : look into any Writer. See, for Inſtane Ger 
what Aenophon and Livy ſay of Sparta and Rom fam 
and then tell me, if Vice be not the likelieſt Wal Ode 
to ruin and inſlave a People. LIN. When a PH 7% 
is clear by its own Evidence, I never think it wor of 4 
while to conſult old Authors about it. CRI. bye 
requires much Thought and delicate Obſervati ſuch 
to go to the bottom of Things. But one * and 
hath come at Truth with Difficulty, can impart bpb 


with Eaſe. I will therefore, Eupbranor, explain 
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you in three Words (what none of your old Writers D1at. 
ever dreamed of) the true Cauſe of Ruin to thoſe 
States. You mult know that Vice and Virtue, be- 


ing oppoſite and contradictory Principles, both 
working at once in a State, will produce contrary 


Effects, which inteſtine Diſcord muſt needs tend to 


the Diſſolution and Ruin of the whole. But it is 
the Deſign of our Minute Philoſophers, by making 
Men wicked upon Principle, a thing unknown to 
the Ancients, ſo to weaken and deſtroy the force of 
Virtue, that its Effects ſhall not be felt in the Pub- 
ic. In which caſe Vice being uncontrolled, with- 

t Let or Impediment of Principle, pure and 
gehuine, without Allay of Virtue, the Nation muſt 
doubtleſs be very flouriſhing and triumphant. 
EH. Truly, a noble Scheme! CRI. And in a 
fair way to take effect. For our young Profici- 
cients in the Minute Philoſophy, having, by a rare 
Felicity of Education, no Tincture of Bigotry or 
Prejudice, do far outgo the old Standers and Pro- 
irs of the Sect; who though Men of admirable 
Parts; yet, having had the Misfortune to be im- 
bued in their Childhood with ſome religious No- 
tions, could never after get intirely rid of them; 
but ſtill retain ſome ſmall Grains of Conſcience and 
Superſtition, which are a Check upon the nobleſt 
Genius. In proof of this, I remember that the 
famous Minute Philoſopher, old Demodicus, came 
one Day from Converſation upon Buſineſs with 77- 
nander, a young Gentleman of the ſame Sect, full 
of Aſtoniſnment. I am ſurpriſed, ſaid he, to ſee 
io young, and withal ſo compleat a Villain, and, 
ſuch was the Force of Prejudice, ſpoke of Ti- 
nander with Abhorrence, not conſidering that he 
was only the more egregious and profound Phile- 
lopher of the two. | 
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II. VIII. EUPH. Though much may be hoped 
from the unprejudiced Education of young Gentle. 

men, yet it ſeems we are not to expect a ſettled 
and intire Happineſs, before Vice reigns pure and 
unmixed : Till then, much is to be feared from | 
the dangerous Struggle between Vice and Virtue, 
which may perchance overturn and diſſolve thi 
Government, as it hath done others. LYS. No 
matter for that, if a better comes in its Place, 
We have cleared the Land of all Prejudices toward; 
Government or Conſtitution, and made them fly 
like other Phantaſms before the Light of Reaſon and 
Senſe. Men who think deeply cannot ſee any WM |: 
Reaſon, why Power ſhould not change Hands t 
well as Property : Or, why the Faſhion of a Go f 
vernment ſhould not be changed as eaſily as that of Wh Þ 
a Garment, The perpetual circulating and revoly. WW it 
z ing of Wealth and Power, no matter through WW v 
4 what or whoſe Hands, is that which keeps apt 
and Spirit in a State. Thoſe who are even ſlightly 
1 read in our Philoſophy, know that of all Prejudice WW of 
| the ſillieſt is an Attachment to Forms. CRI. Io N 
. ſay no more upon ſo clear a Point, the overturning bi: 
a Government may be juſtified upon the ſame Prin- W Bu 
ciples as the burning a Town, would produce his 
parallel Effects, and equally contribute to the public W D. 
Good. In both Cales, the natural Springs of W {hc 
Action are forcibly exerted : And in this general 
Induſtry what one loſes another gets, a quick Circu- | 
lation of Wealth and Power making the Sum Total abc 
to flouriſh. EUPZH. And do the Minute Philo- ic 
ſophers publiſh theſe Things to the World? LX. {te 
It muſt be confeſſed our Writers proceed in Poli I tt. 
tics with greater Caution than they think neceſſary Iſ fere 
with regard to Religion. CRI. But thoſe things I able 
plainly follow from their Principles, and are to be mak 
admitted 


„ e 
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admitted for the genuine Doctrine of the Se, ex- DIA. 
preſſed perhaps with more Freedom and Perſpicuity, 
than might be thought prudent by thoſe who would 


manage the Public, or not offend weak Brethren. 
EUPH. And pray, is there not need of Caution, 
a Rebel or Incendiary being Characters that many 
Men have a Prejudice againſt ? LIV. Weak People 
of all Ranks have a world of abſurd Prejudices. 
EUPH. But the better Sort, ſuch as Stateſmen and 
Legiſlators z do you think they have not the ſame 
Indiſpoſition towards admitting your Principles? 
LYS. Perhaps they may; but the Reaſon is plain, 
CRI. This puts me in mind of that ingenious Phi- 
lolopher, the Gameſter Glaucus, who uſed to ſay, 
that Stateſmen and Lawgivers may keep a Stir about 
right and wrong, juſt and unjuſt, but that, in truth, 
Property of every Kind had fo often paſſed from 
the right Owners by Fraud and Violence, that it 
was now to be conſidered as lying on the Common, 
and uith equal Right belonged to every one that 
could ſeize it. EVH. What are we to think then 
of Laws and Regulations relating to Right and 
Wrong, Crimes and Duties? LY$. They ſerve to 
bind weak Minds, and keep the Vulgar in awe : 
But no ſooner doth a true Genius ariſe, but he breaks 
his Way to Greatneſs, through all the Trammels of 
Duty, Conſcience, Religion, Law; to all which he 
ſheweth himſelf infinitely ſuperior. 


IX. EUPH. You are, it ſeems, for bringing 
about a thorough Reformation. LIF. As to what 
is commonly called the Reformation, I could never 
ſee how, or wherein the World was the better for 
it. It is much the fame as Popery, with this Dif- 
ference, that it is the more prude · like and diſagree- 
able Thing of the two. A noted Writer of ours 
makes it too great a Compliment, when he com- 


putes 
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DAL. putes the Benefit of Hooped - Petticoats to be nearly 
II. equal to that of the Reformation. Thorough Re. 
formation is thorough Liberty. Leave Nature a 
full Freedom to work her own Way, and all wil 

be well. This is what we aim at, and nothing ſhort 

of this can come up to our Principles. Crito, who 

is a zealous Proteſtant, hearing theſe Words, could 

not refrain. The worſt Effect of the Reformation, 

faid he, was the reſcuing wicked Men from a Dark. 

neſs which kept them in awe. This, as it ha 
proved, was holding out Light to Robbers and 
N Light in itſelf is good, and the ſame MW | 

Light which ſhews a Man the Folly of Superſtition, 

might ſhew him the Truth of Religion, and tie 
Madneſs of Atheiſm. But to make uſe of Lig, 

only to ſee the Evils on one Side, and never to ke © 

but to run blindly upon the worſe Extreme; tu 

is to make the beſt of Things produce Evil, in & 

ſame Senſe that you prove the worſt of Things u 
produce Good, to wit, accidentally or indigecthy 

And by the ſame Method of arguing, you ma 

prove that even Diſeaſes are uſeful : But hate 

Benefit ſeems to accrue to the Public, either from [ 

Diſeaſe of Mind or Body, is not their genine OF "' 

ſpring, and may be obtained without them. Hf ** 

cles was a little diſconcerted by the affirmative Ai N 

of Crito; but after a ſhort Pauſe replied briskſ I 10 

That to contemplate the public Good was not eve N 

one's Talent. True, ſaid Eupbranor, I queſtion M 

1 whether every one can frame a Notion of tt 
A public Good, much leſs judge of the Means to pt ate 


: | - mote it. . 
| i} : Cnc 
i X. But you, Ly/cles, who are maſter of wi de 
nn Subject. will be pleaſed to inform me whether tit Ma 
bl! Public Good of a Nation doth not imply the par % C 
* er 


1 ticular Good of its Individuals? LS. It doti 
of EUPH 
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EUPH. And doth not the Good or Happineſs of D1ar. 
a Man conſiſt, in having both Soul and Body II. 
ſound and in good Condition, enjoying thoſe WWW 
Things which their reſpective Natures require, and 
free from thoſe Things which are odious or hurtful 
to them. LYS, I do not deny all this to be true. 
EUPH. Now it would ſeem worth while to con- 
fider, whether the regular decent Life of a virtu- 
ous Man may not as much conduce to this End, as 
the mad Sallies of Intemperance and Debauchery. 
LF. I will acknowledge that a Nation may merely 
ſubſiſt, or be kept alive, but it is impoſſible it 
ſhould flouriſh without the Aid of Vice. To pro- 
duce a quick Circulation of Traffic and Wealth in 
a State, there muſt be exorbitant and irregular Mo- 
tions in the Appetites and Paſſions, EUPH. The 
more People a Nation contains, and the happier 
thoſe People are, the more that Nation may be 
faid to flouriſh, I think we are agreed in this Point. 
LIF. We are. EUPH. You allow then that Riches 
are not an ultimate End, but ſhould only be con- 
ſidered as the Means to procure Happineſs. LIF. 
EUPH. It ſeems, that Means cannot be of 
uſe without our knowing the End, and how to 
apply them to it. LTS. It ſcems ſo. EUP?. 
Will it not follow, that in order to make a Nation 
flouriſh, it is not ſufficient to make it wealthy, 
without knowing the true End and Happineſs of 
Mankind, and how to apply Wealth towards at- 
taining that End ? In Proportion as theſe Points 
are known and practiſed, I think the Nation ſhould 
be likely to flouriſh, But for a People, who neither 
know nor practiſe them, to gain Riches, ſeems to 
me the ſame Advantage that it would be for a ſick 
Man to come at Plenty of Meat and Drink, which 
he could not uſe but to his Hurt. LTS. This is 
mere Sophiſtry: It is arguing without perſuading. 
[Look 
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judged neceſſary for the good Government of the 


THE MinUuTE 
Diat, Look into common Life: Examine the Purſuits of 


Men: Have a due Reſpect for the Conſent of the 
World; and you will ſoon be convinced, that 
Riches alone are ſufficient to make a Nation flouriſh- 
ing and happy. Give them Riches and they will 
make themſelves happy, without that political In- 
vention, that Trick of Stateſmen and Philoſophers, 
called Virtue, | i 


XI. EUPH. Virtue then, in your Account, is 
a Trick of Stateſmen. LTF. It is. EU PH 
Why then do your fagacious Sect betray and divulge 
that Trick or Secret State, which wiſe Men have 


World? Lyſicles heſitating, Crito made anſwer, 
That he preſumed it was becauſe their Sect, being 
wiſer than all other wiſe Men, diſdained to fee the 
World governed by wrong Maxims, and would ſet Bi z 
all Things on a right Bottom. EUPH. Th 2 
much is certain: If we look into all Inſtitutions of WF g. 
Government, and the political Writings of ſuch s .. 
have heretofore paſſed for wiſe Men, we ſhall find i 
a great Regard for Virtue. LIF. You ſhall finda ih v. 
ilrong Tincture of Prejudice. But, as I ſaid before, WM of 
conſult the Multitude if you would find Nature and pe 
Truth. EUP#H, But among Country Gentlemen, 23 
and Farmers, and the better Sort of Tradeſmen, ; ric 
not Virtue a reputable Thing? LIF. You pick up fer 
Authorities among Men of low Life and vile Edu 
cation, EH. Perhaps we ought to pay a decent 
Relpect to the Authority of Minute Philoſophers. 
J. 2 F. And I would fain know whoſe Authority 
ihould be more conſidered, than that of thoſe 
Gentlemen who are alone above Prejudice, and 
think for themſelves, YH. How doth it ap- 
peur that you are the only unprejudiced Part of 
„ankind? May not a Minute Pailofopher, as wel 

as 
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a3 another Man, be 
Leaders of his Sect? May not an atheiſtical Educa- 


a Man's being prejudiced againſt Religion, as well 
as for it? Or can you aſſign any Reaſon why an 
Attachment to Pleaſure, Intereſt, Vice or Vanity, 
may not be ſuppoſed to prejudice Men againſt 
Virtuc? LIF. This is pleaſant, What! Suppoſe 
thoſe very Men influenced by Prejudice, who are 
always diſputing againſt it, whoſe conſtant Aim it 
is to detect and demoliſh Prejudices of all Kinds! 
Except their own, replied Crito, for you muſt 
pardon me, if I cannot help thinking they have 
tome ſmall Prejudice, though not in Favour of 
Virtue. 


XII. I obſerve, Lyſicles, that you allowed to 
Eupbranor, the greater Number of happy People 
are in a State, the more that State may be ſaid to 
flouriſh : It follows therefore, That ſuch Methods 
as multiply Inhabitants are good, and ſuch as di- 
miniſh them are bad for the Public. And one 
would think no Body need be told, that the Strength 
of a State conſiſts more in the Number and Sort of 
People, than in any Thing elſe. But in Proportion 
as Vice and Luxury, thoſe public Bleſſings encou- 
raged by this Minute Philoſophy, prevail among us, 
fewer are diſpoſed to marry, too many being divert- 
ed by Pleaſure, difabled by Diſeaſe, or frightned 
by Expence, Nor doth Vice only thin a Nation, 
but alſo debaſeth it by a puny degenerate Race, I 
might add, That it is ruinous to our Manufactures 
both as it makes Labour dear, and thereby enables 
our more frugal Neighbours to underfell us: and 
allo as it diverts the lower Sort of People from 
honelt Callings to wicked Projects. It theſe and 
luch Confiderations were taken into the Account, I 

F 2 believe 


judiced in Favour of the DIAL. 


II. 
tion prejudice towards Atheiſm ? What ſhould hinder = 


Dir. believe it would be evident to any Man in his 
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Senſes, that the imaginary Benefits of Vice bear 
no Proportion to the ſolid real Woes that attend it, 
Lyficles, upon this, ſhook his Head, and ſmiled 
at Crito, without vouchſaſing any other Anſwer, 
After which, addrefling himſelf to Euphranor, There 
cannot, ſaid he, be a ſtronger Inſtance of Prejudice, 
than that a Man ſhould at this Time of Day pre- 
ſerve a Reverence for that Idol, Virtue, a Thin 
ſo effectually expoſed and exploded by the mot 
knowing Men of the Age, who have ſhewn, that 
Man is a meer Engine, play'd upon and driven 
about by ſenſible objects: and that moral Virtue is 
only a Name, a Notion, a Chimera, an Enthu- 
ſiaſm, or at beſt a Faſhion, uncertain and change- 
able, like all other Faſhions *. EVH. What do you 
think, Zyfcles, of Health? Doth it depend on 
Fancy and Caprice, or is it ſomething real in the 
bodily Compoſition of a Man? LIF. Health is 
ſomething real, which reſults from the right Con- 
ſtitution and Temperature of the Organs, and the 
Fluids circulating through them. E UP FH. This 
you ſay is Health of Body. LIF. It is. EUPH, 
And may we not ſuppoſe an healthy Conſtitution of 
Soul, when the Notions are right, the Judgments 
true, the Will regular, the Paſſions and Appetites 
directed to their proper Objects, and confined with- 
in due Bounds? This in regard to the Soul, ſeems 
what Health is to the Body. And the Man whoſe 
Mind is ſo conſtituted, is he not properly called 
virtuous? And to produce this healthy Diſpoſition 
in the Minds of his Countrymen, ſhould not every 
good Man employ his Endeavours? If theſe things 
bave any Appearance of Truth, as to me they 
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ſeem to have, it will not then be ſo clear a Point, DiAl. 


that Virtue 1s a mere Whim or Faſhion, as you are 


II. 


leaſed to repreſent it: I muſt own ſomething un- 


expectedly, after what had been diſcourſed in laſt 
Evening's Conference, which if you would call to 
mind, it might perhaps ſave both of us ſome 
Trouble. LVS. Would you know the Truth, 
Euphranor ? I muſt own I have quite forgot all 
your Diſcourſe about Virtue, Duty, and all ſuch 
Points, which, being of an airy notional Nature, 
are apt to vaniſh, and leave no Trace on a Mind 
accultomed only to receive Impreſſion from Re- 


alities. 


XIII. Having heard theſe Words, Eupbranor 
looked at Cr:ito and me, and ſaid ſmiling, I have 
miſtaken my Part: it was mine to learn, and his 
to inſtruct. Then addreſſing himſelf ro Lyficles, 
Deal faithfully, ſaid he, and let me know whether 
the public Benefit of Vice be in truth that which 
makes you plead for it? LVS. I love to ſpeak 
frankly what I think. Know then, that private 
Intereſt 1s the firſt and principal Confideration with 
Philoſophers of our Sect. Now of all Intereſts, 
Pleaſure is that which hath the ſtrongeſt Charms, 
and no Pleaſures like thoſe which are heightened and 
enlivened by Licence. Herein conſiſts the peculia 
Excellency of our Principles, that they ſhew People 
how to ſerve their Country by diverting themſelves, 
cauſing the two Streams of public Spirit and Selt- 
love to unite and run in the ſame Channel, I have 
told you already, that I admit a Nation might ſub- 
liſt by the Rules of Virtue. But give me leave to 
lay, it will barely ſubſiſt in a dull, joyleſs, inſipid 
State; whereas the ſprightly Exceſſes of Vice in- 
ſpire Men with Joy. And where Particulars re- 


joice, the Public, which is made up of Particulars, 
4 muſt 
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muſt do ſo too: that is, the Public muſt be happy. 
This I take to be an irrefragable Argument. But 
to give you its full Force, and make it as plain az 
poſſible, I will trace Things from their Original, 
Happineſs is the End to which created Beings na- 
turally tend, but we find that all Animals, whether 
Men or Brutes, do naturally and principally purſue 
rea] Pleaſure of Senſe; which is therefore to be 
thought their ſupreme Good, their true End and 
Happineſs. It is for this Men live; and whoever 


- underſtands Liſe muſt allow that Man to enjoy the 


Top and Flower of it, who hath a quick Senſe of 
Pleaſure, and withal Spirit, Skill, and Fortune, 
ſufficient to gratify every Appetite, and every Taſte, 
Niggards and Fools will envy or traduce ſuch a one, 
becauſe they cannot equal him. Hence, all that 
ſober Trifling, in Diſparagement of what every 
one would be maſter of if he could, a full Freedom 
and unlimited Scope of Pleaſure, EH. Let me 
ſee whether I underſtand you. Pleaſure of Senſe, 
you ſay, is the chief Pleaſure, LIF. I do. EUPH, 
And this would be crampt and diminiſhed by 
Virtue. LYS. It would. EUPH. Tell me, 
Lyſicles, is Pleaſure then at the height when the Ap- 
petites are ſatisfied? 2. There is then only an 
Indolence, the lively Senſe of Pleaſure being paſt. 
EUPII. It ſhould ſeem therefore, that the Appe- 
tites muſt be always craving to preſerve Pleaſure 
alive. LYS, That is our Senſe of the Matter, 
EUPH. The Greek Philoſopher therefore was in the 
right, who conſidered the Body of a Man of 
Pleaſure as a leaky Veſſel, always filling, and never 
full. LY$. You may divert yourſelf with Alle 
gories, if you pleaſe. But all the while ours 1s 
litterally the true Taſte ot Nature. Look through- 
out the Univerſe, and you ſhall find Birds and 
Fiſhes, Beaſts and Inſects, all kinds of Animals 

with 
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with which the Creation ſwarms, conſtantly engaged 
by Inſtinct in the Purſuit of ſenſible Pleaſure. And 
ſhall Man alone be the grave Fool who thwarts, 
and croſſes, and ſubdues his Appetites, while his 
Fellow-creatures do all moſt joytully and freely in- 
dulge them? EUP ZZ. How! Lyfcles ! I thought 
that being governed by the Senſes, Appetites and 
Paſſions, ' was the moſt grievous Slavery: and that 
the proper Buſineſs of Free-thinkers, or Philoſo- 
phers, had been to ſet Men free from the Power of 
Ambition, Avarice, and Senſuality. L S. You 
miſtake the Point. We make Men reliſh the 
World, attentive to their Intereſts, lively and luxu- 
rious in their Pleaſures, without Fear or Reſtraint 
either from God or Man. We deſpiſe thoſe preach- 
ing Writers, who uled to diſturb or cramp the 
Pleaſures and Amuſements of human Life. We 
hold that a wiſe Man who meddles with Buſineſs, 
doth it altogether for his Intereſt, and refers his 
Intereſt to his Pleaſure, With us it is a Maxim, 
That a Man ſhould ſeize the Moments as they fly. 
Without Love, and Wine, and Play, and late 
Hours, we hold Life not to be worth living. I granr, 
indeed, that there is ſomething groſs and ill- bred 
in the Vices of mean Men, which the genteel Phi- 
lolopher abhors. CI. But to cheat, whore, be- 
tray, get drunk, do all theſe things decently, this 
5 true Wiſdom and Elegance of Taſte. 


XIV. EUPH. To me, who have been us'd to 
another way of thinking, this new Philoſophy 
tems difficult to digeſt. I muſt therefore beg 
ave to examine its Principles, with the fame Free- 
dom that you do thoſe of other Sccts. LYS. 
Agreed, EUPH. You ſay, if 1 miſtake nor, that 
2 wiſe Man purſues only his private Intereſt, and 
tat this conſiſts in ſenſual Pleaſure, for proof 
F 4 whercot 
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whereof you appeal to Nature. Is not this what 
you advance? LIS. It is. EUPH, You conclude 
therefore, that as other Animals are guided by na- 
tural Inſtinct, Man too ought to follow the Dic- 
rates of Senſe and Appetite. LF. Ido. EUPH. 
But in this, do you not argue as if Man had only 

Senſe and Appetite for his Guides, on which Su 
oſition there might be Truth in what you ſay ? But 
what if he hath lutellect, Realton, a higher Inſtinct, 
and a nobler Lite? if this be the Cale, and you 
being Man, live like a Brure, 1s 1t not the Way to 
be defrauded of your true Happinels ? to be mor. 
tified and diſappointed ? Conſider moſt ſorts of 
Brutes : you ſhall perhaps find them have a greater 
Share of ſenſual Happineſs than Man, LYS To 
our Sorrow we do. This hath made leveral Gentle- 
men of our Sect envy Brutes, and lament the Lot 
of human Kind. CRI. It was a Conſideration of 
this fort, which inſpired Hrotylus with the Jaudable 
Ambition of wiſhing himtelf a Snail, upon hear- 
ing of certain Particularities diſcovered in that Ani- 
EUPH. Tell me, 
Lyficles, if you had an inexhauſtible Fund of Gold 
and Silver, ſhould you envy another for having a 
little more Copper than you? LX. I ſhould not. 
EUPH. Are not Reaſon, Imagination, and Senſe, 
Faculties diftering in Kind, and in Rank higher 
one than another. LIF. | do not deny it. EVA. 
Their Acts therefore differ in Kind. LV. They 
do. £UPH. Conſequently the Pleaſures perfective 
of thoſe Acts are allo different. L. They are. 
EUPH. You admit therefore three forts of Pleaſure: 
Pleaſure of Reaſon, Picaiure of Imagination, and 
Pleaſure of Senſe. LTF. I do. EUP H. And, 
as it is reaſonable to think, the Operation of the 
higheſt and nobleſt Faculty to be attended with the 
higheſt Pleaſure, may we not ſuppoſe the two 
former 
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former to be as Gold or Silver, and the latter only D1ar. 


as Copper ? Whence it ſhould ſeem to follow, that 
Man need not envy or imitate a Brute, 
nevertheleſs there are very ingenious Men who do. 
And ſurely every one may be allowed to know what 
he wants, and wherein his true Happineſs conſiſts, 
EUPH. Is it not plain that different Animals have 
different Pleaſures ? Take a Hog from his Ditch 
or Dunghill, lay him on a rich Bed, treat him with 
Sweetmcats, and Muſic, and Perfumes. All theſe 
things will be no Entertainment to him. Do not a 


| Bird, a Beaſt, a Fiſh, amuſe themſclves in various 


manners, inſomuch that what is pleaſing to one 
may be Death to another? Is it ever ſcen that one 
of theſe Animals quits its own Element or Way of 
living, to adopt that of another ? And ſhall Man 
quit his own Nature to imitate a Brute? LIS. But 
Senſe is not only natural to Brutes : is it not alſo 
natural to Man? EUVP VH. It is, but with this Dif- 
ference : it maketh the Whole of a Brute's, but is 
the loweſt Part or Faculty of a Human Soul. The 
Nature of any Thing is peculiarly that which doth 
diſtinguiſh it from other Things, not what it hath 
in common with them. Do you allow this to be 
te? LYS, I do, EUPTI. And is not Reaſon 
that which makes the principal Difference between 
Man and other Animals? LIF. It is. EUPIT. 
Reaſon therefore being the principal part of our 
Nature, whatever is moſt reaſonable ſhould ſeem 
molt natural to Man. Muſt we not therefore think 
rational Pleaſures more agreeable to Human Kind, 
than thoſe of Senſe ? Man and Beaſt having different 
Natures, ſeem to have different Faculties, different 
Enjoyments, and different forts of Happineſs. You 
can eaſily conceive, that the fort of Life which 
makes the Happinels of a Mole or a Bat, would be 
very wretched one for an Eagle. And may you 

nor 
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loſopher to make ſuch an Animal a Guide or Ruk 
for Human Life? 
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not as well conceive that the Happineſs of a Brut 
can never conſtitute the true Happineſs of a Man 
A Beaſt without Reflexion or Remorſe, without 
Foreſight or Appetite of Immortality, withoy 
Notion of Vice or Virtue, or Order, or Reaſoy, 
or Knowledge! What Motives, what Grounds cn 
there be for bringing down Man, in whom are al 
theſe Things, to a Level with ſuch a Creature? 
What Merit, what Ambition in the Minute Phi. 


XV. LYS. It is ſtrange, Euphranor, that one 
who admits Freedom of Thought as you do, ſhoult 
yet be ſuch a Slave to Prejudice. You till talk d 
Order and Virtue, as of real things, as if our Phi. 
loſophers had never demonſtrated, that they han 
no Foundation in Nature, and are only the Effe 
of Education. I know, ſaid Crito, how the Minu 
Philoſophers are accuſtomed to demonſtrate thi 
Point. They conſider the animal Nature of Man 
or Man ſo far forth as he is Animal: and it mul 
be owned that conſidered in that Light, he hathng 
Senſe of Duty, no Notien of Virtue. He then « 


fore, who ſhould look for Virtue among mere Any 


mals, or Human Kind as ſuch, would look in td 
wrong Place. But that Philoſopher, who is atten-Wicf! 
tive only to the Animal Part of his Being, and 
raiſeth his Theories from the very Dregs of out 
Species, may probably upon ſecond Thoughts find 
himſelt miſtaken. Look you, Cr:to, faid Lyfe Wrov 
my Argument is with Eupbranor, to whom ad 
dreſſing his Diſcourſe ; I obſerve, ſaid he, that yougWron: 
ſtand much upon the Dignity of Human Nature gÞy/c! 
This Thing of Dignity is an old worn-out Notion, 
which depends on other Notions, old and ſtale and 
worn-out, ſuch as an immaterial Spirit, _ Ra! 

erived 
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derived from the Divinity. But in theſe Days Men Di Al. 
of Senſe make a Jeſt of all this Grandeur and Dig- II. 
on nity : and many there are would gladly exchange 
out their Share of it for the Repoſe, and Freedom, and 
ſon, Senſuality of a Brute. But Compariſons are odious : 
en waving therefore all Inquiry concerning the reſpec- 
tive Excellencies of Man and Beaſt, and whether it 
re? ss beneath a Man to follow or imitate Brute Ani- 
Phi. WW mals, in judging of the chief Good and Conduct of 
Life and Manners, I ſhall be conrent ro appeal to 
the Authority of Men themſelves, for the Truth 
of my Notions. Do but look abroad into the 
World, and ask the common run cf Men, whether 
Pleaſure of Senſe be not the only true, ſolid, ſub- 
ſantial Good of their Kind? AUP. But might 
pot the ſame vulgar fort of Men prefer a Piece of 
Sion-poſt Painting to one of Raphae!'s, or a Grub- 
ret Ballad to an Ode of Horace? Is there not a 
al Difference between good and bad Writing ? 
F. There is. EUPH. And yet you will allow 
here muſt be a Maturity and Improvement of Un- 
erſtanding to diſcern this Difference, which doth 
ot make it therefore leſs real. LI. I will. EUPH. 
n the ſame manner what ſhould hinder, but there 
nay be in Nature a true Difference between Vice 
nd Virtue, although it require ſome Degree of 
kefiexion and Judgment to obſerve it? In order 
o know whether a thing be agreeable to the rational 
ature of Man, it ſeems one ſhould rather obſerve 
nd conſult thoſe who have moſt employ'd or im- 
roved their Reaſon. LS. Well, I ſhall not 
lift on conſulting the common Herd of Mankind. 
rom the ignorant and groſs Vulgar, I might 
elf appeal in many Caſes to Men of Rank and 
aſbion. FUPH. They are a fort of Men J have 
0: tne Honour to know much of by my own Ob- 
vation. But I remember a Remark of Ariſtotle, 
who 


t mul 


II. 


D1ar, who was himſelf a Courtier, and knew them wel, 


— Property of high Birth or a great Eſtate. Ny 
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* Virtue, faith he, * and good Senſe are not th 


„if they who poſſeſs theſe Advantages, wanting: 
© Taſte for rational Pleaſures, betake themſelves u 
© thoſe of Senſe; ought we therefore to eſteen 
* them eligible, any more than we ſhould the Toy 
© and Paſtimes of Children, becauſe they ſeem þ 
to them?“. And indeed one may be allowed n 
queſtion, whether the trueſt Eſtimate of Thing 
was to be expected from a Mind intoxicated. wit 
Luxury, and dazzled with the Splendor of hig 


living. 


Cum ſtupet inſanis acies fulgoribus, & cum 
Acclinis falſis animus meliora recuſat. Hon. 


Crito upon this obſerved, that he knew an EA 
Nobleman, who in the Prime of Life profeſſeth 
liberal Art, and is the firſt Man of his Profeſſi 
in the World: and that he was very ſure, he bd 
more Pleaſure from the Exerciſe of that elegu 
Art, than from any ſenſual Enjoyment within ti 
Power of one of the largeſt Fortunes, and ml 
bountiful Spirits in Great-Britain. 


XVI. LIS. But why need we have Recourſe t 
the Judgment of other Men in ſo plain a Caſe! 
appeal to your own Breaſt : conſult that, and th 
ſay if ſenſual Pleaſure be not the chief Good fl" 
Man. EUPH. l, for my part, have often thou. 
thoſe Pleaſures which are higheſt in the Eſteem « "4 | 
Senſualiſts ſo far from being the chiefeſt Good, .. 
it ſeemed doubttul upon the whole, whether ti > 
were any Good at all, any more than the me 


Ethic. ad Nicom. I. 10. c. 6. —D 
Remo! 
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Removal of Pain. Are not our Wants and Appe- DIA. 
res uneaſy? LIS. They are. EUPH. Doth not II. 
enſual Pleaſure conſiſt in ſatisfying them? LIS. 
t doth. EUPH. But the Cravings are tedious, the 
patifaction momentary. Is it not ſo? LIN It is, 
it what then? EUPH. Why then it ſhould ſeem 
hat ſenſual Pleaſure is but a ſhort Deliverance from 
ong Pain, A long Avenue of Uneaſineſs leads 
oa Point of Pleaſure, which ends in Diſguſt or 
temorſe, CRI. And he who purſues this ignis 
ung imagines himſelf a Philoſopher and Free- 
hinker. LYS. Pedants are governed by Words 
nd Notions, while the wiſer Men of Pleaſure fol- 
o Fact, Nature, and Senſe. CRI. But what if 
otional Pleaſures ſhould in fact prove the moſt real 
id laſting ? Pure Pleaſures of Reaſon and Ima- 
ination neither hurt the Health, nor waſte the 
onune, nor gall the Conſcience. By them the Mind 
long entertained without loathing or ſatiety, On 
e other hand a Notion, (which with you it ſeems 
afſeth for nothing) often embitters the moſt lively 
nſual Pleaſures, which at bottom will be found 
o to depend upon Notion more than perhaps you 
nagine: it being a vulgar Remark, that thoſe 
ings are more enjoyed by Hope and Foretaſte of 
c Soul, than by Poſſeſſion, Thus much is yield- 
, that actual Enjoyment is very ſhort, and the 
ternative of Appetite and Diſguſt long as well as 
eaſy, So that, upon the whole, it ſhould ſeem 
ole Gentlemen, who are called Men of Pleaſure 
om their eager Purſuit of it, do in reality with 
et Expence of Fortune, Eaſe, and Health pur- 
ale Pain. LIS. You may ſpin out plaulible 
reuments, but will after all find it a difficult 
later to convince me, that ſo many ingenious 
en ſhould not be able to diſtinguiſh between 
ugs ſo directly oppoſite as Pain and Pleaſure. 
How 
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. How is it poſſible to account for this? CRI. I be. 
II. lieve a Reaſon may be aſſigned for it, but to Me 
of Pleaſure no Truth is ſo palatable as a Fable 
Jove once upon a Time having ordered, tha 
Pleaſure and Pain ſhould be mixed in equal Pm 
portions in every Doſe of Human Life, upon 
Complaint that fome Men endeavoured to 

what he had joined, and taking more than ther 

Share of the Sweet, would leave all the Sour fo 

others, commanded Mercury to put a Stop to th 

Evil, by fixing on each Delinquent a Pair of inn 

ſible Spectacles, which ſhould change the Appen 

ance of Things, making Pain look like Pleaſut 

and Pleaſnre like Pain, Labour like Recreation, and 
Recreation like Labour. From that Time the 

Men of Pleaſure are eternally miſtaking and repens 

ing. LIF. If your Doctrine takes place I wail 

fain know what can be the Advantage of a gre 
Fortune, which all Mankind fo eagerly purku 

CRI. It is a common Saying with Eucrates, Th 

a Great Fortune is an edged Tool, which a hundn 

may come at, for one who knows how to uſe it, 

much eaſier is the Art of Getting than that d 
Spending. What its Advantage is I will not f 

but I will venture to declare what it is not. Tar 

ſure that where Abundance excludes Want, ant 
Enjoyment prevents Appetite, there is not th 

| quickeſt Senſe of thoſe Pleaſures we have been ſpeui 
1 ing of: in which the Footman hath often a gte 
Share than his Lord, who cannot enlarge his St 
F mach in proportion to his Eſtate, 


Fil XVII. Reaſonable and well-educated Men of 
WF Ranks have, I believe, pretty much the fan 
1 Amuſements, notwithſtanding the Difference ( 

1 their Fortunes: But thoſe who are particularly MHDpe 
1 tinguiſhed, as Men of Pleaſure, ſcein to poſſeß W's 
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be Win a very ſmall Degree. ZUPH. I have heard Dias. 


Achat among Perſons of that Character, a Game of 
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ble WCards is eſteemed a chief Diverſion. LYS, With- www 


tha out Cards there could be no living for People of 


Pro MWFaſhion. It is the moſt delightful way of paſſing 
in Evening when Gentlemen and Ladies are got 
together, who would otherwiſe be at a loſs what to 
ay or do with themſelves. But a Pack of Cards 
3s ſo engaging, that it doth not only employ them 

hen they are met, but ſerves to draw them to- 

inn ether. Quadrille gives them Pleaſure in proſpe 
per Puring the dull Hours of the Day, they reflect on 
af: with Delight, and it furniſhes Diſcourſe when it 

1, over. CI. One would be apt to ſuſpect thoſe 

e e cop!e of Condition pals their Time but heavily, 

<pett ad are but little the better for their Fortunes, whoſe 

woulticf Amuſement is a Thing in the Power of every 
wman, who is as well qualified to receive 
url ure from Cards as a Peer. I can eaſily con- 
ire that when People of a certain Turn are got 
bund ether, they ſhould prefer doing any thing to the 
ſe it, ¶ ot their own Converſation: but it is not eaſy to 
that i conceive that there is any great Pleaſure in this. 
not hat a Card-table can afford, requires neither 
arts nor Fortune to judge of. LIS. Play is a ſe- 

ous Amuſement, that comes to the relief of a 

not Man of Pleaſure, after the more lively and affecting 

n ſpeuoyments of Senſe. It kills Time beyond any 

greif bing; and is a moſt admirable Anodyne to divert 

his SWF prevent Thought, which might otherwiſe prey 
on the Mind. CK. I readily comprehend, that 

Man upon Earth ought to prize Anodynes tor the 


en of NMecn, more than a Man of Faſhion and Pleaſure. 
he ſuns ancient Sage ſpeaking of one of that 3 
ence Mun he is made wretched by Diſappointments an 


larly Mppetites, ννται,τννν droruy xovwy ak ET 40uey, And 
poſles Wis was true of the Greets who lived in the Sun, 
and 


. 
* 
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DIA. and had ſo much Spirit, I am apt to think it 3 

IL ſtill more ſo of our modern Eugliſb. Something 
Wy there is in our Climate and Complexion, that mals 
Idleneſs no where ſo much its own Puniſhment x 
in Englaud, where an uneducated fine Gentlemy 
pays for his momentary Pleaſures, with long af 
cruel Intervals of Spleen ; for relief of which hei 
driven into ſenſual Exceſſes, that produce a pr. 
portionable Depreſſion of Spirits, which as it eꝶ 
ateth a greater Want of Pleaſures, ſo it leſſens th 
Ability to enjoy them. There is a Caſt of Though 
in the Complexion of an Engh/hman, which rende 
him the moſt unſucceſsful Rake in the World. 


is, (as Ariſtotle expreſſeth it) at variance with hin « 
ſelf. He is neither Brute enough to enjoy his Api! 
om nor Man enough to govern them. 

nows and feels that what he purſues is not his 
Good; his Reflexion ſerving only to ſhew him till! 
Miſery which his habitual Sloth and Indolence He 
not ſuffer him to remedy. At length being growl” 
odious to himſelf, and abhorring his own: Company 
he runs into every idle Aſſembly, not from an 
Hopes of Pleaſure, but merely to reſpite the H 
of his own Mind, Liftleſs and uneaſy at f 4 

W 


preſent, he hath no Delight in reflecting on What 
paſt, or in the Proſpect, of any thing to co 
This Man of Pleaſure, when after a wretched Sel 
of Vanity and Woe his animal Nature is won! 
the Stumps, wiſhes and dreads Death by turns, a 
is ſick of living, without having ever tried 
known the true Life of Man. EUPH. It is 8 
this ſort of Life, which is of ſo little Benefit toll 
Owner, conduceth ſo much to that of the Publ 
But pray tell me, do theſe Gentlemen ſet up | 
Minute Philoſophers ? CRI. That Sect you Mm 
know, contains two forts of Philoſophers, the Wa 
and the Dry. Thoſe I have bren deſcribing are reli 
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the former Kind. They differ rather in Practice DAL. 
than in Theory. As an older, graver, or duller II. 
Man, from one that is younger, and more capable www 
or fond of Pleaſure. The dry Philoſopher paſſeth 
his Time but drily. He has the Honour of Pimp- 
ing for the Vices of more ſprightly Men, who in 
return offer ſome ſmall Incenle to his Vanity. Upon 
this Encouragement, and to make his own Mind 
eaſy when it is paſt being pleaſed, he employs him- 
ſelf in juſtifying thoſe Exceſſes he cannot partake 
in, But to return to your Queſtion, thoſe miſerable 
Folk are mighty Men for the Minute Philoſophy. 
EUPH. What hinders them then from putting an 
end to their Lives? CRI. Their not being per- 
ſuaded of the Truth of what they profeſs. Some 
indeed, in a Fit of Deſpair, do now and then lay 
violent hands on themſelves. And as the Minute 
Philoſophy prevails, we daily ſee more Examples 
of Suicide. But they bear no proportion to thoſe 
who would put an end to their Lives if they durſt. 
My Friend Clinias, who had been one of them, 
and a Philoſopher of rank, let me into the ſecret 
Hiſtory of their Doubts and Fears, and irreſolute 
Reſolutions: of making away with themſelves ; 
which laſt he aſſures me is a frequent Topic with 
Men of Pleaſure, when they have drunk themſelves 
nto a little Spirit, It was by virtue of this me- 
hanical Valour the renowned Philoſopher Her- 
vcrates ſhot himſelf through the Head. The fame 
hing hath ſince been practiſed by ſeveral athers, 
che great Relief of their Friends. Splenetic, 
vorried, and frightened out of their Wits, they run 
pon their Doom with the ſame Courage as a Bird 
ons into the Mouth of a Rattle Snake; not be- 
We they are bold to die, but becauſe they are 
W'raid to live, Clinias endeavoured to fortify his 
religion by the Diſcourſe and Opinion of other 
= Minute 
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wa manner, Authority working in a Circle, they en. 
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who were mutually 
ened in their own Unbelief by his. After thi 


deavoured to atheize one another, But though he 
pretended, even to a Demonſtration, againſt the 
Being of a God, yet he could not inwardly conquer 
his own Belief, He fell ſick, and acknowledged 
this Truth; is now a ſober Man and a Chriſtian; 
owns he was never ſo happy as ſince he became 
ſuch, nor ſo wretched as while he was a Minute 
Philoſoper, And he who has tried both Conditions 
may be allowed a proper Judge of both. Ls, 
Truly, a fine Account of the brighteſt and bravel 
Men of the Age! CRI. Bright and Brave are fine At. 
tributes. But our Curate 1s of opinion, that all you 
Free-thinking Rakes are either Fools or Coward, 
Thus he argues; If ſuch a Man doth not ſee hy 
true Intereſt he wants Senſe; if he doth, but dar 
not purſue it, he wants Courage. In this mannt 
from the Defect of Senſe and Courage, he dedus 
eth that whole Species of Men, who are ſo apt i 
value themſelves upon both thoſe Qualities. L 
As for their Courage, they are at all times read 
to give Proof of it: and for their Underſtand 
ing, thanks to Nature, it is of a ſize not to 
meaſured by Country Parſons, | 


XVIII. EUPH. But Socrates, who was n 
Country Parſon, ſuſpected your Men of Pleaſure 
were ſuch through Ignorance. LIF. Ignorance! 
of what? EUPH. Of the Art of computing 
It was his Opinion that Rakes cannot reckon? 
And that for want of this Skill they make wrong 
Judgments about Pleaſure, on the right Choice & 
which their Happineſs depends. LIF. I do nd 


Plato in Protag. 
underſtand 
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perceiveth only ſenſible things? LAS. I do. 


This too I grant. EUPH. Future Pleaſures, there- 
(be fore, and Pleaſures of the Underſtanding, are not 
the WH eo be judged of by Senſe. LIS. They are not. 
ue WW EUPH. Thoſe therefore who judge of Pleaſures 


ed by Senſe, may find themſelves miſtaken at the foot 
an; of the Account. | 

ame 

nut + Cim lapidoſa chiragra 

10ns Contudit articulos veleris ramalia fagi, 

IS. Tum craſſos transiſſe dies lucemque paluſtrem, 


Et fibi jam ſeri vitam ingemuere relictam. 


you WTo make a right Computation, ſhould you not 
yards, conſider all the Faculties, and all the Kinds of 
ee by Pleaſure, taking into your Account the Future as 
t dart vel! as the Preſent, and rating them all according 
nnen eo their true Value? CRI. The Epicureans them- 
dedueelves allowed, that Pleaſure which procures a great- 


r Pain, or hinders a greater Pleaſure, ſhould be 


L1NWcgarded as a Pain; and, that Pain which procures 
rea greater Pleaſure, or prevents a greater Pain, is to 
rſtan& de accounted a Pleaſure. In order therefore 
to deo make a true Eſtimate of Pleaſure, the great 


Spring of Action, and that from whence the Con- 
Iu& of Life takes its Bias, we ought to compute 


PlealureWreſent and ſenſible: We ought to make Allow- 
ce in the Valuation of each particular Pleaſure, 


1putingor all the Pains and Evils, for all the Diſguſt, Re- 


norſe, and Shame that attend it: We ought to 

> wrolWeceard both Kind and Quantity, the Sincerity, the 

hoice Mntenſeneſs, and the Duration of Pleaſures, Let a 
do 10 ad 


T Perſius, Sat. 5. . | 
G 2 Free- 
derſtand 


underſtand you. EUPH. Do you grant that Senſe Dar. 
IPH. Scaſe peceiveth only things preſent. LIF. 


ntelleEtual Pleaſures and future Pleaſures, as well as 
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nt 


Dial. Free-thinker but bethink himſelf, how little of Hy. 
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man Pleaſure conſiſts in actual Senſation, and hoy 
much in Proſpect ! Let him then compare the Prof. 
pect of a virtuous Believer with that of an unbeliey. 
ing Rake. EUPH. And all theſe Points duly con- 
ſidered, will not Socrates ſeem to have had Reaſon 
of his Side, when he thought Ignorance made 
Rakes, and particularly their being ignorant «f 
what he calls the Science of More and Leſs, Great. 
er and Smaller, Equality and Compariſon, that » 
to ſay, of the Art of Computing? LZ. All th 
Diſcourſe ſeems notional. For real Abilities of ever 
kind, it is well known we have the brighteſt Me 
of the Age among us. But all thoſe who knoy 
the World do calculate, that what you call a good 
Chriſtian, who hath neither a large Conſcience nd 
unprejudiced Mind, muſt be unfit for the Afﬀairsd 
it. Thus you ſee, while you. compute yourſelve 
out of Pleaſure, others compute you out of Bulk 
neſs. What then are you good for with all you 
Computation? EUPH. I have all imaginable Rs 
ſpe& for the Abilities of Freethinkers. My on 
Fear was, their Parts might be too lively for ſuc 
ſlow Talents as Forecaſt and Computation, the Gif 
of ordinary Men. 


r 


— 


XIX. CRI. I cannot make them the ſame Com. 
pliment that Eupbranor does. For though I ſh 
not pretend to characterize the whole Sect, yet thu 
much I may truly affirm: That thoſe who hav 
fallen in my way have been moſtly raw Men d 
Pleaſure, old Sharpers in Buſineſs, or a third fonWboc 
of lazy Scioliſts, who are neither Men of Buſinels 
nor Men of Speculation, but ſet up for Judges a 
Critics in all kinds, without having made a Progreifnac 
in any. Theſe among Men of the World, pit 


for profound Theoriſts, and among ſpeculative Meals 
woul 
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would ſeem to know the World: a conceited Race, Diai 


eliev. WY equally uſeleſs ro the Affairs and Studies of Man- II. 
con: kind! Such as theſe, for the moſt part, ſeem to be www 
eaſon Sectaries of the Minute Philoſophy. I will not 

made deny that now and then you may meet a Man of 

nt d caſy Manners, that, without thoſe Faults and Af- 

Iten fectations, is carried into the Party by the mere 

hat ; Stream of Education, Faſhion, or Company; all 


which do in this Age prejudice Men againſt Reli- 
gion, even thoſe who mechanically rail at Preju- 
Men dice. I muſt not forget that the Minute Philo- 
knon WW ſophers have alſo a ſtrong Party among the Beaux 
gol and fine Ladies; and, as Affectations out of Cha- 
de not racter are often the ſtrongeſt, there is nothing ſo 
Fairs d dogmatical and inconvincible as one of theſe fine 
rſelvaWMcthings, when it ſets up for Free-thinking. But, 
f Bube theſe Profeſſors of the Sect never fo dogmatical, 
their Authority muſt needs be ſmall with Men of 
Jle RefW'Senſe. Who would chooſe for his Guide in the 
Search of Truth, one- whoſe Thoughts and Time 
or ſoch are taken up with Dreſs, Viſits, and Diverſions ? 
Or whoſe Education hath been behind a Counter, 
or in an Office ? Or whoſe Speculations have been 
employed on the Forms of Buſineſs, who is only 
well read in the Ways and Commerce of Mankind, 
in Stock-jobbing, Purloining, Supplanting, Brib- 
ing! Or would any Man in his Senſes give a Fig 
ho hawfWor Meditations and Diſcoveries made over a Bot- 
le? And yet it is certain, that inſtead of Thought, 
Books, and Study, moſt Free-thinkers are the Pro- 
clytes of a Drinking Club. Their Principles are 

often ſettled, and Deciſions on the deepeſt Points 
ade, when they are not fit to make a Bargain, 
F. You forget our Writers, Crito. They make 
| World of Proſelytes. CRI. So would worte 
Vriters in ſuch a Cauſe. Alas! how few read | 
nd of theſe, how few are able to judge! How 
G 3 many 
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Dia. many wiſh your Notions true! How many bad 


rather be diverted than inſtructed ! How many are 


Wy convinced by a Title! I may allow your Reaſon; 


to be effectual, without allowing them to be good. 
Arguments, in themſelves of ſmall Weight, hav MW 
great Effect, when they are recommended by a mii 
taken Intereſt, when they are pleaded for by Pi. 
ſion, when they are countenanced by the Humour 
of the Age: and above all, with ſome ſort of Men, 
when they are againſt Law, Government, and eſt. 
bliſhed Opinions: things which, as a wile or good 
Man would not depart trom without clear Evidence, 
a weak or a bad Man will affect to diſparage on the 
lighteſt Grounds. LIS. And yet the Argument 
of our Philoſophers alarm. CRI. The Force d 
their Reaſoning is not what alarms: their Con 
tempt of Laws and Government is alarming : thei 
Application to the Young and Ignorant is dange: 
ous. EUPH, But without diſputing or diſparagii 
their Talent at Ratiocination, it ſeems very poflibei | 
their Succeſs might not be owing to that al 
May it not in ſome meaſure be aſcribed to the h 
fects of others, as well as to their own Perfectiom i ; 
My Friend Eucrate uſed to ſay, that the Chu 
would thrive and flouriſh beyond all Oppoſition 2 
if ſome certain Perſons minded Piety more thai { 
Politics, Practics than Polemics, Fundamentals that 
Conſectaries, Subſtance than Circumſtance, Thing 
than Notions, and Notions than Words. LI C 
Whatever may be the Cauſe, the Effects are i 
Plain to be denied. And when a conſidering Ma 
obſerves that our Notions do, in this moſt learn 
and knowing Age, ſpread and multiply, in oppt 
ſition to eftabliſhed Laws, and every Day gl 
ground againſt a Body ſo numerous, fo learned, « 
well ſupported, protected, encouraged for the Ser ed 


and Defence of Religion: I ſay, when a Man obſen 


al 
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and confiders all this, he will be apt to aſcribe it to Drar.. 
the force of Truth, and the merits of our Cauſe ; II. 
which, had it been ſupported with the Revenue. 


aſom and Eſtabliſhments of the Church and Univerbities, 
00d. you may gueſs what a Figure it would make, by 
have WW the Figure that it makes without them. AUP. 
mil. It is much to be pitied, that the learned Profeſſors 
7; Pal of your Sect do not meet with the Encouragement 
mom they deſerve. LIF. All in due time. People be- 


Men, I gin to open their Eyes. It is not impoſſible thoſe 
d elt. Revenues that in ignorant Times were applied to a 
good BF wrong Uſe, may, in a more enlightened Age, be 
dence, applied to a better. CRI. But why Profeſſors and 
on the WF Encouragement for what needs no teaching? An 
mens  Acquaintance of mine has a moſt ingenious Foot- 
rce man that can neither write nor read, who learned 
| your whole Syſtem in half an Hour: He knows 
when and how to nod, ſhake his Head, ſmile, and 
give a Hint as well as the ableſt Sceptic, and is in 
Fact a very Minute Phloſopher. LI. Pardon 
me, it takes time to unlearn religious Prejudices, 
and requires a ſtrong Head, CRI. I do not know 
how it might have been once upon a Time. But 
in the preſent laudable Education, I know ſeveral 
who have been imbued with no religious Notions 
at all; and others who have had them ſo very 
ſlight, that they rubbed off without the leaſt Pains, 


XX. Panope, young and beautiful, under the 
Care of her Aunt, an Admirer of the Minute Phy- 
lolophy, was kept from learning che Principles of 
Religion, that ſhe might not be accuſtomed ta 
believe without a Reaſon, nor aſſent to what ſhe 
ad not comprehend; Panope was not indeed pre- 
judiced with remgious Notions, but got a Notion 
of Intriguing, and a Notion of Play, which ruin- 
ed her Reputation by fourteen, and her Fortune 
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Drar. by four and twenty. I have often reflected on the 

II. different Fate of two Brothers in my Neighbour. 

hood. Clean the elder being deſigned an accom. 

pliſhed Gentleman, was ſent to Town, had the firſt 

part of his Education in a great School: What 

Religion he learned there was ſoon unlearned in 

certain celebrated Society, which, till we have x 

better, may paſs for a Nurſery of Minute Philoſo. 

phers. Cleor dreſſed well, could cheat at Cards, 

had a nice Palate, underſtood the Myſtery of the 

Die, was a mighty Man in the Minute Philoſophy, 

And having ſhined a few Years in theſe Accom- 

pliſhments, he died before thirty, childleſs and rot 

ten, expreſſing the utmoſt Indignation that he 

could not outlive that old Dog his Father; who, 

having a great Notion of polite Manners, and 

Knowledge of the World, had purchaſed them to 

his favourite Son, with much Expence, but had 

been more frugal in the Education of Cherephon, 

the younger Son; who was brought up at a Coun- 

try-School, and entered a Commoner in the Uni 

verſity, where he qualified himſelf for a Parſonage 

in his Father's Gift, which he is now poſſeſſed of, 

together with the Eſtate of the Family, and a m- 

merous Offspring. LIS. A Pack of unpoliſhed 

Cubbs, I warrant. CRI. Leſs poliſhed, perhaps, bo 

but more ſound, more honeſt, and likely to be ¶ in 

more uſeful than many who paſs for fine Gentlemen, Win 

Crates, a worthy Juſtice of the Peace in this Coun- Wa 

ty, having had a Son miſcarry at London, by the Won 

Converſation of a Minute Philoſopher, uſed to lay {Wwo 

with a great Air of Complaint: If a Man ſpoils N not 

my Corn, or hurts my Cattle, I have a Remedy Wa: 

againſt him: But if he ſpoils my Children, I have Ware 

none. LIF. I warrant you, he was for penal the 

Methods: He would have had a Law to perſecute Co. 

tender Conſciences. CRI. The tender Conſcjence imp 
4 | 0! 
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he ok a Minute Philoſopher ! He who tutored the Son HD; a 1.2 
u. of Crates, ſoon after did Juſtice on himſelf, For II. 
ms he taught Lycidas, a modeſt young Man, the Prin 
rt WM ciples of his Set. Lycidas, in return, debauched 


hat his Daughter, an only Child: Upon which, Char- 

na WW nds, (that was the Minute Philoſopher's Name) 

e 1 hanged himſelf, Old Bubalion in the City is cark- 

oo. ing, and ſtarving, and cheating, that his Son may 

rds, drink and game, keep Miſtreſſes, Hounds, and 

the W Horſes, and die in a Jail. Bubalion nevertheleſs | 
phy. Wl thinks himſelf wiſe, and paſſeth for one that minds | 
om- the main Chance. He is a Minute Philoſopher, l 
rot: which Learning he acquired behind the Counter, 

t he from the Works of Prodicus and Tryphon. This | 
who, ame Bubalion was one Night at Supper, talking 1 
and N againſt the Immortality of the Soul, with two or 9 
m to Wl three grave Citizens, one of whom the next Da I 
had ceclared himſelf Bankrupt, with five thouſand Pound 


-phon, of Bubalion's in his Hands: And the Night fol- 
ou: lowing he received a Note from a Servant, who 
Un. WF had during his Lecture waited at Table, demand- 
onage ing the Sum of fifty Guineas to be laid under a 
ed of, Stone, and concluding with moſt terrible Threats 
a nv {Wand Imprecations. LIF. Not to repeat what hath 
Jliſhed been already demonſtrated, That the Public is at 
rhaps, bottom no Sufferer by ſuch Accidents, which in 
to be truth are inconvenient only to private Perſons, who 
lemen, in their turn too may reap the Benefit of them: I 
Coun ay, not to repeat all that hath been demonſtrated 
by the on that Head, I ſhall only ask you whether there 
would not be Rakes and Rogues, although we did 
not make them ? Believe me, the World always 
was, and always will be the fame, as long as Men 
are Men, CRI. I deny that the World is always 
the ſame. Human Nature, to uſe Alcipbron's 
Compariſon, is like Land, better or worſe, as it is 
ſcjenc Wn proved, ang! according to the Seeds or Principles 

0 own 
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DiAl. ſown in it. Though no body held your Tenetz, 
II. I grant there might be bad Men by the Force of 
corrupt Appetites and irregular Paſſions. But 
where Men, to the Force of Appetite and Paſſion, 

add that of Opinion, and are wicked from Principle 
there will be more Men wicked, and thoſe more 
incurably and outrageouſly ſo. The Error of 4 
lively Rake lies in his Paſſions, and may be reform. 
ed : But the dry Rogue who ſets up for Judgment, 
is incorrigible. It is an Obſervation of Ariſtotle's, 
That there are two forts of Debauchees, the 4zgri; 
and the axa5@-, of which the one is ſo againſt 
his Judgment, the other with it: And that ther 
may be hopes of the former, but none of the latter, 
And in fact I have always obſerved, that a Rake 
who was a Minute Philoſopher, when grown ol, 
becomes a Sharper in Buſineſs. LIF. I could name 
you ſeveral ſuch who have grown moſt noted Pr 
triots. CRI. Patriots! ſuch Patriots as Catiline and 
Marc Antony. LI. And what then? Thoſe f# 
mous Romans were brave, though unſucceſsful. The 
wanted neither Senſe nor Courage; and if ther 
Schemes had taken effect, the brisker Part of thei 
Countrymen had been much the better for them. te 
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XXI. The Wheels of Government go on, though 2 
wound up by different Hands: if not in the fame > 
Form, yet in ſome other, perhaps a better. Ther R 
is an endleſs Variety in things: weak Men, indeed m. 
are prejudiced towards Rules and Syſtems in L Re 
and Government: and think if theſe are gone, li '< 
is gone: But a Man of a great Soul and free Spirit 
delights in the noble Experiment of blowing up 
4 Syſtems, and diſſolving Governments, to mould 
them anew upon other Principles, and in anothet 
Shape. Take my Word for it: there is a plaſi 


Nature in things that ſeeks its own End. * 
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of WW State to pieces, jumble, confound, and ſhake to- Dtat, 
gether the Particles of Human Society, and then II. 
lee them ſtand a while, and you ſhall ſoon fee them Www 
ſettle of themſelves in ſome convenient Order, 
where heavy Heads are loweſt, and Men of Genius 
uppermoſt, EUPH, Lyficles ſpeaks his Mind freely. 
LZ. Where was the Advantage of Free-thinking, 
if it were not attended with Free- ſpeaking; or of 
Free-ſpeaking, if it did not produce Free- acting? 
We are for thorough, independent, original Free- 
dom. Inward Freedom without outward is good 
for nothing, but to ſet a Man's Judgment at va- 
riance with his Practice. CRI. This free Way of 
Lyfcles may ſeem new to you: it is not fo to me. 
As the Minute Philoſophers lay it down for a 
Maxim, that there is nothing ſacred of any kind, 
zothing but what may be made a Jeſt of, exploded, 
and changed like the Faſhion of their Clothes: ſo 
nothing is more frequent than for them to utter 
their Schemes and Principles, not only in fele&t 
Companies, but even in public. In a certain Part 
of the World, where ingenious Men are wont to 
retail their Speculations, I remember to have ſeen 
a Valetudinarian in a long Wig and a Cloke, ſitting 
at the upper End of a Table, with half a dozen of 
Diſciples about him. After he had talked upon 
Religion in a Manner, and with an Air that would 
make one think, Atheiſm eſtabliſhed by Law and 
Religion only tolerated, he entered upon Civil Go- 
vernment: and obſerved to his Audience, that the 
natural World was in a perperual Circulation, Ani- 
mals, ſaid he, which draw their Suſtenance from 
the Earth, mix with that ſame Earth, and in their 
turn become Food for Vegetables, which again 
nouriſh the Animal Kind: The Vapours that 
alcend from this Globe, deſcend back upon it in 
Showers: The Elements alternately prey upon each 
other: 
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Drar, other: That which one part of Nature loſeth, 
II. another gains; the Sum total remaining always the 
WWYV fame, being neither bigger nor leſſer, better nor 
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worſe, for all theſe inteſtine Changes. Even ſo, 
ſaid this learned Profeſſor, the Revolutions in the 
civil World are no Detriment to Human Kind: one 
part whereof riſes as the other falls, and wins by 
another's Loſs. A Man therefore who thinks 
deeply, and hath an Eye on the whole Syſtem, iz 
no more a Bigot to Government than to Religion, 
He knows how to ſuit himſelf to Occaſions, and 
make the beſt of every Event: For the reſt, he 
looks on all Tranſlations of Power and Pro 
from one hand to another, with a Philoſophic In. 
difference. Our Lecturer concluded his Diſcourſe 
with a moſt ingenious Analyſis of all political and 
moral Virtues, into their firſt Principles and Cauſe, 
ſhewing them to be mere Faſhions, Tricks of State, 
and Illuſions on the Vulgar. LIS. We have been 
often told of the good Effects of Religion and 
Learning, Churches and Univerſities : But I dare 
affirm, that a dozen or two ingenious Men of our 
Sect have done more towards advancing real Know- 
ledge by extemporaneous Lectures in the Compab 
of a few Years, than all the Eccleſiaſtics put to- 
gether for as many Centuries. EUVP H. And the 
Nation no doubt thrives accordingly. But, it ſeems, 
Crito, you have heard them diſcourſe. CRI. Upon 
hearing this, and other Lectures of the ſame Ten 
dency, methought it was needleſs to eſtabliſh Pro- 
feſſors for the Minute Philoſophy in either Un- 
verſity : while there are ſo many ſpontaneous Lec- 
turers in every Corner of the Streets, ready to open 
Mens Eyes, and rub off their Prejudices about 
Religion, Loyalty, and public Spirit. LCS. I 
Wiſhing was to any purpoſe, I could wiſh for 
Teleſcope that might draw into my View — 
uture 
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fatore in Time, as well as diſtant in Place, Oh! Dia, 
that J could but look into the next Age, and behold IL 


th, what it is that we are preparing to be, the glorious WWW 
the WW Harveſt of our Principles: the Spreading of which 
\or hath produced a viſible Tendency in the Nation to- 
o, WW wards ſomething great and new. CRI. One thing 
the I dare ſay you would expect to ſee, be the Changes 
one and Agitations of the Public what they will, that 
by WY is, ever) Free-thinker upon his Legs. You are all 
n Sons of Nature, who chearfully follow the For- 
is WW tunes of the common Maſs, LF. And it mult be 
ion, WW owned we have a Maxim, that each ſhould take care 
and of one. CRI. Alas, Lyficles, you wrong your own 
„be Character. You would fain paſs upon the World 
vert and upon yourſelves for intereſted cunning Men: 
In. But can any thing be more diſintereſted than to ſa- 
our crifce all Regards to the abſtracted Speculation of 


Truth? Or can any thing be more void of all Cun- 
auſes, ning than to publiſh your Diſcoveries to the World, 
State, ech others to play the whole Game, and arm 
been Mankind againſt yourſelves. 
and 


date XXII. If a Man may venture to ſuggeſt ſo mean 
Ff o Thought as the Love of their Country, to Souls 
"now- WM fred with the Love of Truth, and the Love of 
mpak WM Liberty, and graſping the whole Extent of Nature: 
at to- MW! would humbly propoſe it to you, Gentlemen, to 
d the Movſerve the Caution practiſed by all other Diſ- 
ſeems, ¶ corerers, Projectors, and Makers of Experiments, 
Upon vho never hazard all on the firſt Trial. Would it 
Ter not be prudent to try the Succeſs of your Principles 
h Pro- Nen a ſmal! Model in ſome remote Corner? For in- 
- Uni- tance, ſet up a Colony of Atheiſts in Monomotapa, 
15 Lec- and ſee how it proſpers, before you proceed any 

further at home : Half a dozen Shipload of Minute 
Pailoſophers might eaſily be ſpared upon ſo good a 
Deſign, In the mean time, you Gentlemen, who 
haye 
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good Progreſs. Oh ! that we could but once fe 


. ſuch Men for my Servants, not to ſay, for my 
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have found out that there is nothing to be hoped or 
feared in another Life: that Conſcience is a Bug. 
bear: that the Bands of Government, and the 
Cement of Human Society are rotten Things, to 
be diffolved and crumbled into nothing, by the 
Argumentation of every Minute Philoſopher : be 
ſo good as to keep theſe ſublime Diſcoveries to 
yourſelves : Suffer us, our Wives, our Children, 
our Servants, and our Neighbours, to continue in 
the Belief and way of Thinking eſtabliſhed by the 
Laws of our Country. In good earneſt, I wiſh 
you would go try your Experiments among the 
Hottentots or Turks. LF. The Hottentots we think 
well of, believing them to be an unprejudiced 
People: but it is to be feared their Diet and Cuſtom 
would not agree with our Philoſophers: As for the 
Turks, they are Bigots, who have a Notion of 
God and a Reſpect for Jeſus Chriſt. I queſtion 
whether it might be ſafe to venture among them, 
CRI. Make your Experiment then in ſome other 
part of Chriſtendom, LTS. We hold all other 
Chriſtian Nations to be much under the power of 
Prejudice: even our Neighbours the Dutch are too 
much prejudiced in favour of their Religion by Lay 
eſtabliſhed, for a prudent Man to attempt Innoys 
tions under their Government, Upon the whole, 
it ſeems we can execute our Schemes no where with 
ſo much Security, and ſuch Proſpect of Succeſs a 
at home. Not to ſay that we have already made 


a Parliament of true, ſtanch, libertine Free-think- 
ers ! CRI. God forbid ! I ſhould be ſorry to have 


Maſters. LIF. In that we differ. 
XXIII. But you will agree with me, that the 


right Way to come at this was to begin with er- 
tirpating 
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tirpating the Prejudices of particular Perſons. We Dias: 
have carried on this Work for many Years with II. 
much Art and Induſtry, and at firſt with Secrecy, www 
working like Moles under Ground, concealing our 
Progrets from the Public, and our ultimate Views 
from many, even of our own Proſelytes, blowing 
the Coals between polemical Divines, laying hold 
on and improvingevery Incident, which the Paſſions 
or Folly of Churchmen afforded, to the Adyantage 
of our Set, As our Principles obtained, we ſtill 
proceeded to farther Inferences: and as our Num- 
bers multiplied, we gradually diſcloſed ourſelves 
and our Opinions: where we are now, I need not 
fy, We have ſtubbed, and weeded, and cleared 
Human Nature to that degree, that in a little time, 
kaving it alone without any Labouring or Teach- 
ing, you ſhall ſee natural and juſt Ideas ſprout forth 
o themſelves. CRI. But I have heard a Man, who 
had lived Jong, and obſerved much, remark that 
the worſt and moſt unwholſom Weed was this ſame 
Minute Philoſophy. We have had, faid he, divers 
epidemical Diſtempers in the State, but this hath 
produced of all others the moſt deſtructive Plague. 
Enthuſiaſm had its Day, its Effects were violent, 
nd ſoon over: This infects more quietly, but 
ſpreads widely: The former bred a Fever in the 
date: this breeds a Conſumption and final Decay, 
\ Revellion, or an Invaſion, alarms and puts the 
Public upon its Defence; but a Corruption of 
Principles works its Ruin more ſlowly perhaps, but 
ore ſurely, This may be illuſtrated by a Fable I 
omewhere met with in the Writings of a Swiſs 
mloſopher, ſetting forth the Original of Brandy 
nd Gunpowder, The Government of the North 
eg once upon a Time vacant, the Prince of the 
over of the Air convened a Council in Hell: 
herein, upon Competition between two Demons 
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= did moſt Miſchief. One made his Appearance i 


| fumes, and Drugs, made his way into the Ladies 


| elteemed among Libertines, when he wants Wit i 
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of Rank, it was determined they ſhould both mal: 
trial of their Abilities, and he ſhould ſucceed why 


the Shape of Gunpowder, the other in that d 
Brandy: The former was a declared Enemy, and 
roared with a terrible Noiſe, which made Folk 
afraid, and put them on their guard: the othe 

fed as a Friend and a Phyſician through the 
World, disguiſed himſelf with Sweets, and Per. 


Cabinets, and the Apothecaries Shops, and under 
the Notion of helping Digeſtion, comforting the 
Spirits, and cheering the Heart, produced dite 
contrary Effects; and having inſenſibly throm 
great Numbers of Human kind into a fatal Decay 
was found to people Hell and the Grave ſo faſt x 
to merit the Government, which he ſtil] poſſeſſes 


XXIV. LYS. Thoſe who pleaſe may amul 
themſelves with Fables and Allegories. This is plat 
Engliſh : Liberty is a good Thing, and we are ti 
Support of Liberty. CRI. To me it ſeems thi 
Liberty and Virtue were made for each other, | 
any Man wiſh to inſlave his Country, nothing 1 
fitter Preparative than Vice: And nothing leads u 
Vice ſo ſurely as Irreligion. For my part I car 
not comprehend or find out, after having conſiderel 
it in all Lights, how this crying down ReligioMthi: 
ſhould be the Effect of honeſt Views towards a ju 
and legal Liberty. Some ſeem to propoſe an I 
dulgence in Vice: others may have in proſpect tie 
Advantages which needy and ambitious Men 
uſed to make in the Ruin of a State: One may i 
dulge a pert petulant Spirit: another hope to h 


leaſe, or Abilities to be uſeful- But, be Meg 
Views what they will, let us examine what Gool 


hes 
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ale your Principles have done: Who has been the Drar. 
who better for the Inſtructions of theſe Minute Philoſo- II. 
eu phers ? Let us compare what we are in reſpect of. 


t of Learning, Loyalty, Honeſty, Wealth, Power, and 
and public Spirit with what we have been. Free-think- 
"ol WY ing (as it is called) hath wonderfully grown of late 
ther i Years. Let us ſee what hath grown up with it, or 


what Effects it hath produced. To make a Cata- 


Per BF logue of Ills is diſagreeable: And the only Bleſſing 
ade it can pretend to is Luxury: That ſame Bleſſin 
ander WF which revenged the World upon old Rome : That 
g the fame Luxury which makes a Nation, like a diſeaſed 


pampered Body, look full and fat with one Foot in 
the Grave. LIS. You miſtake the Matter. There 
are no People who think and argue better about the 
public Good of a State than our Sect; who have 
alſo invented many Things tending to that End, 
which we cannot as yet conveniently put in practice. 
CRI, But one Point there is, from which it muſt 
be owned the Public hath already received ſome 
Advantage, which is the Effect of your Principles, 1 
flowing from them and ſpreading as they do: I. 1 
mean that old Roman Practice of Self- murder, 
thich at once puts an End to all Diſtreſs, ridding 
the World and themſelves of the miſerable. LIF. 


I cart ou were pleaſed before to make Reflexions on this 
afidered Cuſtom, and laugh at the Irrefolution of our Free- 
Leligußtainkers: But I can aver for Matter of Fact, that 
ds a bey have often recommended it by their Example 


Ig well as Arguments: And that it is ſolely owing 
0 tnem that a Practice, ſo uſetul and magnanimous, 


Men bath been taken out of the Hands of Lunatics, and 

may "eltored to that Credit among Men of Senſe, which uw 
de to t anciently had. In whatever Light you may con- bY 
Wit der it, this is in fact a ſolid Benefit. But the beſt . 


de Men ect of our Principles is that Light and Truth 
at Goo viſibly ſpread abroad in the World. From how 


H many 
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Dial. many Prejudices, Errors, Perplexities, and Con- 
II. tradictions have we freed the Minds of our Fellow. 
wy Subjects? How many hard Words and intricate 
abſurd Notions had poſſeſſed the Minds of Men 

45 before our Philoſophers appeared in the World? 
4 But now even Women and Children have right and 
14 ſound Notions of Things. What ſay you to this, 
Crito? CRI. I ſay, with reſpect to theſe great 
Advantages of deſtroying Men and Notiom, that 

I queſtion whether the Public gains as much by the 
— later as it loſeth by the former. For my own part 
I had rather my Wife and Children all believed 
what they had no Notion of, and daily pronounced 

Words without a Meaning, than that any one df 

them ſhould cut his Throat or leap out of a Window, 

Errors and Nonſenſe as ſuch are of ſmall Concem 

in the Eye of the Public, which conſidereth not 

the metaphyſical Truth of Notions, ſo much & 

the Tendency they have to produce Good or Evil, 

Truth itſelf is valued by the Public, as it hath an 
Influence, and is felt in the Courſe of Life. You 

may confute a whole Shelf of Schoolmen, and di 

cover many ſpeculative Truths, without any gret 

Merit towards your Country. But if I am 10 
miſtaken, the Minute Philoſophers are not the Men 

to whom we are moſt beholden for Diſcoveries d 

that Kind. This, I fay, muſt be allowed; ſup 
poſing, what I by no Means grant, your Notions 

to be true. For, to ſay plainly what I think, the 
Tendency of your Opinions is ſo bad, that no good 

Man can erdure them, and your Arguments fot 

them ſo weak that no wiſe Man will admit them, 

LYS. Has it not been proved as clear as the Mt 

ridian Sun, that the politer Sort of Men lead much 
happier Lives, and ſwim in Pleaſure ſince the 
ſpreading of our Principles? But, not to repeat d 

inſiſt further on what has been ſo amply ae 
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on- hall only add, that che Advantages flowing from DAL. 
ow. WE them, extend to the tendereſt Age and the ſofter | 
cate Sex. Our Principles deliver Children from Terror 
Mien by Night, and the Ladies from ſplenetic Hours by 


Day. CR. Inſtead of thoſe old faſhioned Things, 


and Prayers and the Bible, the grateful Amuſements of 
this, Drams, Dice, and Billet-doux have ſucceeded. The 
rest fair Sex have now nothing to do but dreſs and paint, 
that drink and game, adorn and divert themſelves, and 


enter into all the ſweet Society of Life. Bur I 
thought, Ly/icles, the Argument from Pleaſure had 


done with that Point, let us once more by Eu- 
brenor's Rule caſt up the Account of Pleaſure and 
ain, as Credit and Debt under diſtinct Articles. 
We will ſet down in the Life of your fine Lady, 
ich Clothes, Dice, Cordials, Scandal, late Hours, 
gunſt Vapours, Diſtaſte, Remorſe, Loſſes at Play, 


Evil.) the terrible Diftreſs of ill ſpent Age in- 
th u eaſing every Day: Suppoſe no cruel Accident of 
vo ealouſy, no Madneſs or Infamy of Love: Yet 
d dit the Foot of the Account you ſhall find that 


great Wmpty, giddy, gaudy, fluttering thing, not half fo 
n not W2ppy as a Butterfly, or a Graſhopper on a Summer's 
e Mea Dy. And for a Rake or Man of Pleaſure, the 
ries d Reckoning will be much the ſame, if you place 
3 fup-WMWililcineſs, Ignorance, Rottenneſs, Loathing, 
(otions raving, Quarrelling, and ſuch Qualities or Ac- 
ik, the Woinpliſhments over-againſt his little Circle of fleet- 
o good W's Amuſements : Long Woe againſt momentary 
nts for lcalure: And if it be confidered, that when 
them ente and Appetite go off, though he ſeek Refuge 
de Me gem his Conſcience in the Minute Philoſophy, yet 
d much this you will find, if you ſift him to the Bottom, 


the affects much, believes little, knows nothing. 
pon which Ly/fcles turning to me obſerved, that 
#0 might diſpute againſt Fact it he plcaſed, but 

H 2 taat 


been exhauſted : However, ſince you have not 


LY 
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Dial. that every one muſt ſee the Nation was the merrig 
II. for their Principles. True, anſwered Crito, we ar 
wy a merry Nation indeed: Young Men laugh at th 
old: Children deſpiſe their Parents: and Subjech 
make a Jeſt of the Government: Happy Etffech 

of the Minute Philoſophy ! 


XXV. LIS. Infer what Effects you pleaſe, tha 
will not make our Principles leſs true. CRI. Ther 
Truth is not what I am now conſidering. IT 
Point at preſent is the Uſefulneſs of your Principle; 
And to decide this Point we need only take; 
ſhort View of them fairly propoſed and laid 9 
gether: That there is no God or Providend; 
That Man is as the Beaſts that periſh : That h 
Happineſs as theirs conſiſts in obeying Animal Iþ 
ſtincts, Appetites, and Paſſions : That all Sting 
of Conſcience and Senſe of Guilt are Prejuditg 
and Errors of Education: That Religion is 
State Trick : That Vice 1s beneficial to the Publ 
That the Soul of Man is corporeal and diffoly 
like a Flame or Vapour : That Man is a Mach 
actuated according to the Laws of Motion: Thx 
conſequently he is no Agent or Subject of Gull 
That a wiſe Man will make his own partia 
individual] Intereſt in this preſent Life, the Ru 
and Meafure of all his Actions: Theſe, and | 
Opinions, are, it ſeems, the Tenets of a Mini 
Philoſopher, who is himſelf according to his 0 
Principles an Organ play'd on by ſenſible Obel 
a Ball bandied about by Appetites and Paſſions: 
fubtile is he as to be able to maintain all this by! 
ful Realonings : So ſharp-ſighted and penetrat 
to the very Bottom of Things as to find out, | 
the moſt intereſted occult Cunning is the only 
Wildom. To compleat his Character, this cunt 
Piece of Clock-Work, having no Prey 
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Action within itſelf, and denying that it hath or DA. 


can have any one free Thought or Motion, ſets up II. 
for the Patron of Liberty, and earneſtly contends SW 
for Free- thinking. Crito had no ſooner made an end, 
but Lyficles addreſſed himſelf to Euphranor and me: 
Crito, ſaid he, has taken a world of Pains, but 
convinced me only of one ſingle Point, to wit, That 
| muſt deſpair of Convincing him. Never did I, 
in the whole Courſe of my Life, meet with a Man 
ſo deeply immerſed in Prejudice; let who will pull 
him out for me. But I entertain better Hopes of 
you. I can anſwer, ſaid I, for myſelf, that my 
Eyes and Ears are always open to Conviction : I am 
attentive to all that paſſes, and upon the whole ſhall 
form, whether right or wrong, a very impartial 
Judgment. Crito, ſaid Euphranor, is a more en- 
terpriſing Man than I, thus to rate and lecture a 
Philoſopher. For my part, I always find it eaſter 
to learn than to teach. I ſhall therefore beg your 
Aſſiſtance to rid me of ſome Scruples about the 
Tendency of your Opinions; which I find myſelf 
unable to maſter, though ever ſo willing. This 
done, though we thould not tread exactly in the 
lame Steps, nor perhaps go the ſame Road]; yet we 
ſhall not run in all Points diametrically oppoſite one 
to another. 


XXVI. Tell me now, Ly/cles, you who are a 


minute Obſerver of Things, whether a Shade be 


ore agreeable at Morning or Evening, or Noon- 
lay, LIF. Doubtleſs at Noon-day. EUPH. And 
what diſpoſeth Men to Reſt? LS. Exerciſe, 
PH. When do Men make the greateſt Fires? 
W. In the coldeſt Weather. EUPH. And what 
reates a Love for iced Liquors ? LIF. Exceſſive 
eat, EUPH, What if you raiſe a Pendulum to 
great Height on one Side? LZF. It will, when 
H 3 lefs 


TO2 
DraL, left to itſelf aſcend ſo much the higher on the other 


II. 


enſues from Light, Reſt from Motion, Heat from 


ways was, a ſincere Lover of Liberty, legal Enpljþ 
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EUPH. It ſhould ſeem, therefore, that Darkneß 


Cold, and in general that one Extreme is the Con- 
ſequence of another, LS. It ſhould ſeem ſo. 
EUPH. And doth not this Obſervation hold in 
the civil as well as natural World ? Doth not Power 
produce Licence, and Licence Power? Do not 
Whigs make Tories, and Tories Whigs? Bigos 
make Atheiſts, and Atheiſts Bigots? LZ. Grant. 
ing this to be true. EH. Will it not hence fol 
low that as we abhor Slaviſh Principles, we ſhould 
avoid running into licentious ones? I am, and al. 


Liberty; which I eſteem a chief Bleſſing, Om. 
ment, and Comfort of Life, and the great Prem 
gative of an Eugliſoman. But is it not to be feared, 
that upon the Nation's Running into a Licentioul- 
neſs which hath never been endured in any civil 
Country, Men feeling the intolerable Evils of one 
Extreme may naturally fall into the other? 10 
muſt allow, the Bulk of Mankind are not Phils 
ſophers like you and Alciphron. LIS. This I readily 
acknowledge. EU H, I have another Scrupt 
about the Tendency of your Opinions. Suppok 
you ſhould prevail and deſtroy this Proteltant 
Church and Clergy : How could you come at tit 
Popiſh? I am credibly informed there is a gre 
Number of Emiſſaries of the Church of Rome di 
guiſed in England : Who can tell what Harveſt 
Clergy ſo numerous, ſo ſubtile, and ſo well furn 
cd with Arguments to work on vulgar and ut 
educated Minds may be able to make 1n a County 
deſpoiled of all Religion, and feeling the Want d 


it? Who can tell whether the Spirit of Free · thin — 
ing ending with the Oppoſition, and the Van . 
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alike Infidels, who can tell, I ſay, whether in ſuch Drar. 


a Jjuncture the Men of Genius themſelves may 


not affect a new Diſtinction, and be the firſt 
Converts to Popery ? LS. And ſuppoſe they 
ſhould. Between Friends it would be no great 
Matter. Theſe are our Maxims. In the firſt Place, 
we hold it would be beſt to have no Religion at all. 
Secondly, we hold that all Religions are indiffer- 
ent. If, therefore, upon Trial, we find the Coun- 
try cannot do without a Religion, why not Popery 
as well as another ? I know ſeveral ingenious Men 
of our Sect, who, if we had a Popiſh Prince on 
the Throne, would turn Papiſts to-morrow. This 
is a Paradox, but I ſhall explain it. A Prince 
whom we compliment with our Religion, to be ſure 
muſt be grateful. ECU AH. I underitand you. But 
what becomes of Free-thinking all the while? LIF. 
Oh! we ſhould have more than ever of that, for we 
ſhould keep it all to ourſelves. As for the Amuſe- 
ment of retailing it, the Want of this would be 
largely compenſated by folid Advantages of another 
kind, ELP H. It ſeems then, by this Account, 
the Tendency you obſerved in the Nation towards 
ſomething great and new proves a Tendency to- 
wards Popery and Slavery. LIF. Miſtake us not, 
good Eupbranor. The Thing firſt in our Intention 
is Conſummate Liberty: But if this will not do, 
and there muſt after all be ſuch Things tolerated as 
Religion and Government, we are wilely willing to 
make the beſt of both. CRI. This puts me in 
mind of a Thought I have often had, That Mi- 
nute Philoſophers are Dupes of the Jeſuits. The 
two moſt avowed, profeſſed, buſy Propagators of 
Infidelity in all Companies, and upon all Occaſions, 
that I ever met with, were both bigoted Papiſts; 
and being both Men of conſiderable Eſtates, ſuf- 
tered conſiderably on that Score; which it is 

H 4 wonder- 


II. 
2 
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Drar,. wonderful their Thinking Diſciples ſhould never 
II. reflect upon. Hegemon, a moſt diſtinguiſhed Writer 
among the Minute Philoſophers, and Hero of the 
Sect, I am well aſſured, was once a Papiſt, and 

never heard that he profeſſed any other Religion, 

I know that many of the Church of Rome abroad, 

are pleaſed with the Growth of Infidelity among 

us, as hoping it may make way for them, The 
Emiſſaries of Rome are known to have perſonated 

ſeveral other Sects, which from time to time have 

ſprung up amongſt us; and why not this of the 

Minute Philoſophers, of all others the beſt caley- 

= lated to ruin both Church and State? I myſelf har 
| known a Jeſuit abroad talk among Engliſh Gentle 
men like a Free-thinker, I am credibly informed, 
that Jeſuits, known to'be ſuch by the Minute Phi 
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loſophers at home, are admitted into their Clubs: 


„rr — ee 


| * And I have obſerved them to approve, and ſpeak 

BY IG better of the Jeſuits, than of any other Clag 
A | whatſoever. Thoſe who are not acquainted ve 
4 


if the ſubtle Spirit, the refined Politics, and wonder 
| ful Oeconomy of that renowned Society, need on 


— 
— BY 


J 
| | | read the Account given of them by the Jeu 
13 Tachofer, in his Book De Monarchia Solipſerum ; and 
S's thoſe who are, will not be ſurpriſed that they ſhould 


drunk and giddy with a falſe Notion of Liberty, 


| 1 be able to make Dupes of our Minute Philoſopher: 
"PF Dupes, I ſay, for I can never think they ſuſpet 
N that they are only Tools to ſerve the Ends of cur: 
1 | ninger Men than themſelves, They ſeem to nt 
1 i 
1 
| 


and ſpurr'd on by this Principle to make mad E 


1 knowing what to erect in its ſtead. To hear then 
I as I have often done, deſcant on the moral Virtut 
f 


reſolye them into Shame, then laugh at Shame 
a Weak 


17 | 
1 periments on their Country, they agree only |! 
1 * 1 1 
SY pulling down all that ſtands in their Way; witio! 
18 any concerted Scheme, and without caring 0 
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; Weakneſs, admire the unconfined Lives of Sa- DiAL. 


vages, deſpiſe all Order and Decency of Education; 


one would think the Intention of theſe Philoſophers 


was, when they had pruned and weeded the No- 
tions of their Fellow- Subjects, and diveſted them 
of their Prejudices, to ſtrip them of their Clothes, 
and fill the Country with naked Followers of Na- 
ture, enjoying all the Privileges of Brutality. Here 
Crito made a Pauſe, and fixed his Eyes on Alciphron, 
who during this whole Converſation had fat thought- 
ful and attentive, without faying a Word ; and with 
an Air, one while diſſatisfied at what Lyficles ad- 
vanced, another, ſerene and pleaſed, ſeeming to ap- 
prove ſome better Thought of his own. But the 
Day being now far ſpent, Alciphron propoſed to ad- 
journ the Argument till the following; when, ſaid 
he, I ſhall ſet Matters on a new Foundation, and 
nſo full and clear a Light, as, I doubt not, will 
give intire Satisfaction. So we changed the Diſ- 
courſe, and after a Repaſt upon cold Proviſions, 
took a Walk on the Strand, and in the cool of the 
Evening returned to Crito's. 


II. 
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Tur TRIRRD DIALOGUE. 


I. Alciphron's Account of Honour. II. Character a 
Conduct of Men of Honour. III. Senſe of mord 5 
Beauty. IV. The Honeſtum or To xaNov of it r 
Ancients. V. Taſte for moral Beauty whether i " 
ſure Guide or Rule. VI. Minute Philoſopin 5 
raviſbed with the Abſtraft Beauty of Virtue. VI : 
Their Virtue alone diſintereſted and heroic, VII. 
Beauty of ſenſible Objefts what and how perceivii N x 
IX. The Idea of Beauty explained by Painting a 
Architefture. X. Beauty of the moral Sia 
wherein it conſiſts. XI. It ſuppoſetb a Provident. 
XII. Influence of To naMov and To mewrey. Al 
Enthuſiaſm of Cratylus compared with the Sem 
ments of Ariſtotle. XIV. Compared with i 
Stoical Principles. XV. Minute Philoſophtn 
their Talent for Rallery and Ridicule, XVI, 1 
Wiſdom of thoſe who make Virtue atone ils 0 


Reward, Me 

p 

1. HE following Day as we fat roun 4 
the Tea - table, in a Summer Para | 
© which looks into the Garden, Alciph 1. 

| after the firſt Diſh turned down i | - 

© Cup, and reclining back in his Cl. 


loſophers profeſs a ſerviſe Adherence to cer gen 
Tenets, ours aſſert a noble Freedom, differing 1 a 


only one from another, but very often the - iſe 


| 
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Man from himſelf. 
beide other Advantages, hath this annexed to it, 
that we are of all Men the hardeſt to confute. You 
may, perhaps, confute a particular Tenet, but then 
this affects only him who maintains it, and fo lon 

only as he maintains it. Some of our Sect dog- 
matize more than others, and in ſome more than 


ra 1. Points. The Doctrine of the Uſefulneſs of 
mord Vice is a Point wherein we are not all agreed. Some 
f i of us are great Admirers of Virtue. With others 
ver de Points of Vige and Virtue are problematical. 
* For my own part, though I think the Doctrine 


maintained Yeſterday by Ly/cles an ingenious Specu- 
lation z yet, upon the whole, there are divers 
Reaſons which incline me to depart from it, and 


8 rather to eſpouſe the virtuous ſide of the Queſtion; 
a8 vin the ſmalleſt, perhaps, but the moſt contem- 


pative and laudable Part of our Sect. It ſeemeth, 
| ay, after a nice Inquiry and balancing on both 
ſides, that we ought to prefer Virtue to Vice; and 
that ſuch Preference would contribute both to the 
public Weal, and the Reputation of our Philoſo- 
phers. You are to know then, we have among 
us ſeveral that without one Grain of Religion, are 
Men of the niceſt Honour, and therefore Men of 
Virtue, becauſe Men of Honour. Honour is a 
noble unpolluted Source of Virtue, without the 
leaſt Mixture of Fear, Intereſt or Superſtition, 
It hath all the Advantages, without the Evils, 
which attend Religion. It is the Mark of a great 
and fine Soul, and is to be found among Perſons 
of Rank and Breeding. It affects the Court, the 
Senate, and the Camp, and in general every Ren- 
dezvous of People of Faſhion, EVH. You fay 
then, That Honour is the Source of Virtue. ALC. 
do. EUPH. Can a Thing be the Source of 
aelt? ALC. It cannot, EUPH, The Source, _ 
ore, 
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Which Method of Proceeding, DAL. 


III. 
4 
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D1aL. fore, is diſtinguiſhed from that of which it is the 
III. Source. ALC. Doubtleſs. EUPXH. Honour then 
Wy is one thing, and Virtue another. ALC. I grant 
it. Virtuous Actions are the Effect, and Honour 

is the Source or Cauſe of that Effect. EUPH. Tel 

me. Is Honour the Will producing thoſe Actions 

or the final Cauſe for which they are produced, ot 

right Reaſon, which is their Rule and Limit, or 

the Object about which they are converſant? Or dg 

1 you by the Word Honour underſtand a Faculty, or 
4 Appetite? All which are ſuppoſed, in one Senſe q 
{8 other, to be the Source of Human Actions. ALC 
? Nothing of all this. EUP77. Be pleaſed then t 
# give me ſome Notion or Definition of it. Alciphrin 
lf having muſed a while anſwered, that he defined 
q Honour to be a Principle of virtuous Actions. Ty 
which Eupbranor replied ; if I underſtand it rightl, 
the Word Principle is variouſly taken. Sometime 
by Principles, we mean the Parts of which 
. M hole is compoſed, and into which it may be re- 
ſolved. Thus the Elements are ſaid to be Principle 
of compound Bodies. And thus Words, Syllable, 
and Letters are the Principles of Speech. Some- 
times by Principle we mean a ſmall particular Seed, 
the Growth or gradual Unfolding of which doth 
produce an organized Body, animal or vegetable, 
in its proper Size and Shape. Principles at othet 
times are ſuppoſed to be certain fundamenti 
Theorems in Arts and Sciences, in Religion and 
Politics. Let me know in which of theſe Senſes, Du 
or whether it be in ſome other Senſe, that you un-M ma 
derſtand the Word, when you ſay, Honour is It f 
Principle of Virtue. To this Alciphron replied, that me 
for his part, he meant it in none of thoſe Senſes, M the 
but defined Honour to be a certain Ardour of E Ma 
thuſiaſm that glowed in the Breaſt of a gallant Man, tent 
Upon this, Euphrancr obſerved, it was always q e 

mitted 
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mitted to put the Definition in place of the thing Drar. 


defined. Is this allowed, ſaid he, or not? ALC. 
It is, EUPH. May we not therefore ſay, that a 
Man of Honour is a warm Man, or an Enthuſiaſt ? 
Acipbron hearing this, declared, that ſuch Exactneſs 
was to no purpoſe, that Pedants indeed, may dif- 
pute and define, but could never reach that high 
Senſe of Honour which diſtinguiſhed the fine 
Gentleman, and was a thing rather to be felt than 
explained. 


II. Crito perceiving that lciphron could not bear 


ling to give ſome Satisfaction to Eupbranor, ſaid, 
That of himſelf indeed he ſhould not undertake to 
explain ſo nice a Point; but he would retail to them 
part of a Converfation he once heard between Ni- 
ander a Minute Philoſopher, and Menecles a Chriſ- 
tan, upon the ſame Subject, which was for Sub- 
ſtance as follows. M. From what Principle are 
you Gentlemen virtuous? N. From Honour. We 
are Men of Honour. M. May not a Man of Ho- 
nour debauch another's Wife, or get drunk, or ell 
2 Vote, or refuſe to pay his Debts, without leſſen- 
ing or tainting his Honour? NM. He may have the 
Vices and Faults of a Gentleman : But is obliged 
to pay Debts of Honour, that 1s, all ſuch as are 
contracted by Play. M. Is not your Man of Ho- 
nour always ready to reſent Affronts, and engage in 
Duels? N. He is ready to demand and give Gentle- 
man's Satisfaction upon all proper Occaſions. M. 
It ſhould ſeem by this Account, that to ruin Tradeſ- 
men, break Faith to one's own Wife, corrupt ano» 
ther Man's, take Bribes, cheat the Public, cut a 
Man's Throat for a Word, are all Points confiſ- 
tent with your Principle of Honour, N. It cannot 
de denied that we are Men of Gallantry, Men of 


Fire, 


being preſſed any farther on that Article, and wil- 
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D1ar, Fire, Men who know the World, and all that 


III. 


ss like Honeſty among Pirates: fomething cos. 


Men. But, by all that I could ever obſerve, this 


Tur MinvrTx 


M. It ſeems therefore that Honour among Infidel 


fined to themſelves, and which the Fraternity per. 
haps may find their Account in, but every one elſ 
ſhould be on his guard againſt, By this Dialogue, 
continued Crito, a Man who lives out of the grand pra 
Monde, may be enabled to form ſome Notion of Th 
what the World calls Honour, and Men of Honour, Ho 
EUPH. I muſt intreat you not to put me off with Wl 
Nicander's Opinion, whom | know nothing of; 
but rather give me your own Judgment, drawn from 

our own Obſervation upon Men of Honour. CN 

f I muſt pronounce, I can very ſincerely aſſure you 
that by all I have heard or ſeen, I could never find, 
that Honour, conſidered as a Principle diſtinct from 
Conſcience, Religion, Reaſon and Virtue, way 
more than an empty Name. And I do verily be- 
lieve, that thoſe who build upon that Notion have 
leſs Virtue than other Men; and that what they 
have or ſeem to have, is owing to Faſhion, (being 
of the reputable Kind) 1t not to a Conſcience early 
imbued with religious Principles, and afterwards re- 
taining a Tincture from them, without knowing 
it. Theſe two Principles ſeem to account for all 
that looks like Virtue in thoſe Gentlemen. Your 
Men of Faſhion, in whom animal Life abounds, 
a fort of Bullies in Morality, who diſdain to have 
it thought they are afraid of Conſcience ; thele 
deſcant much upon Honour, and affect to be called 
Men of Honour, rather than conſcientious or honelt 


ſpecious Character, where there is nothing of Con 
ſcience or Religion underneath, to give it Life and 
Subſtance, is no better than a Meteor or painted 
Cloud. EUPH. I had a confuſed Notion that 


Honour was ſomething nearly connected with T * 
an 
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end chat Men of Honour were the greateſt Ene- Diar., 


den mies to all Hypocriſy, Fallacy, and Diſguiſe. CRI, 


on. o far from that, an Infidel, who ſets up for the www 
vr. WW niceſt Honour, ſhall, without the leaſt grain of 


ele Faith or Religion, pretend himſelf a Chriſtian, 
zue, take any Teſt, join in any Act of Worſhip, kneel, 
and pray, receive the Sacrament to ſerve an Intereſt. 
\ of MW'The ſame Perſon, without any Impeachment of his 
our, Honour, ſhall moſt ſolemnly declare and promiſe, 
in the face of God and the World, that he will love 
his Wife, and forſaking all others, keep only to 
her, when at the ſame time it is certain, he intends 
ever to perform one Tittle of his Vow ; and con- 
inceth the whole World of this as ſoon as he gets 
her in his Power, and her Fortune, for the ſake of 
rhich this Man of untainted Honour makes no 
Scruple to cheat and lye. EVH. We had a No- 
n here in the Country, that it was of all things 
oſt odious, and a Matter of much Risk and 


nave 
they eri, to give the Lye to a Man of Honour. CAI. 
ing is very true. He abhors to take the Lye, but 


bot to tell it, 


III. Alciphron, having heard all this with great 
- all W-onpoſure of Mind and Countenance, ſpake as 
"our olows. The Word Free-thinker, as it compre- 


tends Men of very different Sorts and Sentiments, 
annot, in a ſtrict Senſe, be ſaid to conſtitute one 
articular Sect, holding a certain Syſtem of poſitive 
nd diſtinct Opinions. Though it muſt be owned, 


neſt Ne do all agree in certain Points of Unbelief, or 
this Negative Principles, which agreement in ſome Senſe, 
on- altes us under the common Idea of one Sect. But 
and en thoſe negative Principles, as they happen to 


ke Root in Men of different Age, Temper, and 
ducation, do produce various Tendencies, Opi- 
ons, and Characters, widely differing one from 
another. 
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Dial. another, You are not to think, that our greateſ 
III. Strength lies in our greateſt Number, Liberting, 
aud mere Men of Honour: No: we have among 
us Philoſophers of a very different Character, My 
of curious Contemplation, not governed by ſuch 
oroſs things as Senſe and Cuſtom, but of an 40 
{tracted Virtue and ſublime Morals : and the leg 
religious the more virtuous. For Virtue of the 
high and diſintereſted Kind, no Man is fo wel 
qualified as an Infidel, it being a mean and ſelf 
thing to be virtuous through Fear or Hope, The 
Notion of a Providence, and future State of Re. 
wards and Puniſhments, may indeed tempt or ſear 
Men of abject Spirit into Practices contrary to th 
natural Bent of their Souls, but will never produc 
a true and genuine Virtue. To go to the Bottomd 
things, to analyſe Virtue into its firſt Principle, 
and fix a Scheme of Morals on its true Baſis, ya 
muſt underſtand, that there is an Idea of Beauy 
natural to the Mind of Man. This all Men defin 
this they are pleaſed and delighted with, for its om 
ſake, purely from an Inſtinct of Nature. A Mu 
needs no Arguments to make him diſcern and ap 
prove what is beautiful: it ſtrikes at firſt Sight, and 
attracts without a Reaſon. And as this Beauty 
found in the Shape and Form of corporeal Thing! 
ſo alſo is there analogous to it, a Beauty of anothe 
Kind, an Order, a Symmetry, and Comelinels i 
the moral World. And as the Eye perceiveth ta 
one, ſo the Mind doth, by a certain interior Sen 
perceive the other, which Senſe, Talent, or Faculty 
is ever quickeſt and pureſt in the nobleſt Mind 
Thus as by Sight I diſcern the Beauty of a Plant. 
an Animal, even ſo the Mind apprehends the mor 
Excellence, the Beauty, and Decorum of Jul 
and Temperance, And as we readily pronounce 
Dreſs becoming, or an Attitude graceful, we d 
wi 
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with the ſame free untutored Judgment, at once D1ar. 


2 declare, whether this or that Conduct or Action 
my It comely and beautiful. To reliſh this kind of? 


Beauty, there muſt be a delicate and fine Taſte : 
ack WT But where there is this natural Taſte, nothing 
ab. WY furcher is wanting, either as a Principle to convince, 
les WY or as a Motive to induce Men to the Love of Virtue. 
the And more or leſs there is of this Taſte or Senſe in 
well every Creature that hath Reaſon. All rational Beings 
166 Ware by nature ſocial, They are drawn one towards 
The nother by natural Affections. They unite and in- 


Re. corporate into Families, Clubs, Parties and Com- 
ſcar monwealths by mutual Sympathy. As by means 
the of the ſenſitive Soul, our ſeveral diſtinct Parts and 
due embers do conſent towards the animal Functions, 


and are connected in one Whole : Evea fo, the 
weral Parts of theſe rational Syſtems, or Bodies 
politic, by virtue of this moral or interior Senſe, 
re held together, have a Fellow-fecling, do ſuccour 
nd protect each other, and jointly cooperate to- 
ards the fame End. Hence that Joy in Society, 


om 
Mu t Propenſion towards doing good to our Kind, 
d ap nat Gratulation and Delight in beholding the vir- 


nous Deeds of other Men, or in reflecting on our 
un. By Contemplation of the Fitneſs and Order 
i the Parts of a moral Syſtem, regularly operating, 
nd knit together by benevolent Affections, the 
lind of Man attaineth to the higheſt Notion of 
kauty, Excellence, and Perfection. Seized and 
pt with this ſublime Idea, our Philoſophers do 
finitely deſpiſe and pity whoever ſhall propoſe or 
cept any other Motive to Virtue, Intereſt is a 
can ungenerous thing, deſtroying the Merit of 
tue: and Falſhood of every kind is inconſiſtent 
tn the genuine Spirit of Philoſophy. - CRI. The 
ove therefore that you bear to moral Beauty, and 
ur Paſſion for abſtracted Truth, will not ſuffer 

1 you 


Dia. you to think with Patience of thoſe fraudulent Im. 
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ſitions upon Mankind, Providence, the Immo 
tality of the Soul, and a future Retribution 
Rewards and Puniſhments z which under the Notiq 
of promoting, do, it ſeems, deſtroy all true Vir, 
and at the ſame time contradict and diſparage yoy 
noble Theories, manifeſtly tending to the Perty: 


bation and Diſquiet of Mens Minds, and fillin wi 
them with fruitleſs Hopes, and vain Terrors. AL, 4 
0 


Mens firſt Thoughts and natural Notions are d 
beſt in moral Matters. And there is no need thy 
Mankind ſhould be preached, or reaſoned, 
frightened into Virtue, a thing ſo natural and co 
genial to every Human Soul. Now if this be tþ 
Caſe, as it certainly is, it follows that all the En 
of Society are ſecured without Religion, and that. 
Infidel bids fair to be the moſt virtuous Man, in 
true, ſublime, and heroic Senſe. 


IV. EUPH. O Alciphron ] while you talk, Ii 
an Aﬀection in my Soul, like the Trembling 
one Lute upon ſtriking the uniſon Strings of anotit 
Doubtleſs there is a Beauty of the Mind, a Ci 
in Virtue, a Symmetry and Proportion in the n 
World. This moral Beauty was known to 
Ancients by the Name of Honeſtum, or To al 
And in order to know its Force and Influences, 
may not be amiſs to inquire, what it was und 
ſtood to be, and what Light it was placed in 
thoſe who firſt conſidered it, and gave it a Nat 
To »at.ov, according to Ariſtotle, is the in 
or laudable : according to Plato, it is the ne, 
& ?:N;zo7, pleaſant, or prefitable, which is ma 
with reſpect to a reatonable Mind, and its 
Intereſt, Now I would fain know whether a Mu 
which conſiders an Action as laudable, be not can 
beyond the bare Action itſelf, to regard the Opuii 


„„ 
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of others concerning it? A LC. It is. EUVP H. Drar. 

And whether this be a ſufficient Ground or Prin- III. 

ciple of Virtue, for a Man to act upon, when er 
E thinks himſelf removed from the Eye and Obſer- 
vation of every other intelligent Being? ALC. It 
ſeems not. EUPH. Again, I ask whether a Man, 
who doth a hing pleaſant or profitable as ſuch, 
muſt not be ſuppoſed to forbear doing it, or even 
to do the contrary, upon the proſpect of greater 
Pkalure or Profit? A LC. He mutt. EU PAH. 
Doth it not follow from hence, that the Beauty of 
irtue, or To zakev, in either Ariſtotle's or Plato's 
Senſe, is not a ſufficient Principle or Ground, to 
gage ſcalual and worldly- minded Men in the 
practice of it? ALC. What then? EUPH. Why, 
hen it will follow that Hope of Reward and Fear 
x Puniſhment are highly expedient to caſt the 
lance of Pleaſant and Profitable on the Side of 
irtue, and thereby very much conduce to the Be- 
fit of Human Society. Alciphron upon this ap- 
ealed: Gentlemen, ſaid he, you are Witneſſces of 
s unfair Proceeding of Eupbranor, who argues 
panft us, from Explications given by Plato and 
[rifotle of the Beauty of Virtue, which are things 
ſe nave nothing to fay to; the Philoſophers of our 
ct abſtracting from all Praiſe, Pleaſure, and In- 
relt, when they are enamoured and tranſported 
th that ſublime Idea, I beg Pardon, replied 
vhrancr, for ſuppoſing the Minute Philoſophers 
our Days think like thoſe ancient Sages. But 
du muſt tell me, Alciphron, ſince you do not think 
to adopt the Senſe of Plato or Ariſtotle, what 
le is it in which you underſtand the Beauty of 
tue? Define it, explain it, make me to under- 
d your Meaning, that ſo we may argue about 
ume thing, without which we can never come 


a Concluſion. 
$3 YALE 
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Dial. V. ALC. Some things are better underſtood 
III. by Definitions and Deſcriptions : but I have alway 


\—y obſerved, that thoſe who would define, explain : 
and diſpute about this Point, make the leaſt of te 
Moral Beauty is of ſo peculiar and abſtracted a nx 7 


ture, ſomething lo ſubtile, fine, and fugacious, tha 
it will not bear being handled and inſpected, like 
every groſs and common Subject. You will, then 
fore, pardon me, if I ſtand upon my Philoſophir 
| Liberty; and chooſe rather to intrench my Sh, 
1 within the general and indefinite Senſe, rather tha 
7 by entering into a preciſe and particular Explicit 
on of this Beauty, perchance loſe ſight of it; G 

ive you ſome Hold whereon to cavil, and infe, 
and raiſe Doubts, Queries, and Difficulties about 
Point as clear as the Sun, when no body reaſons 
on it, EUPH. How ſay you, Alciphron, is th 
Notion cleareſt when it is not conſidered ? 4 
I fay, it is rather to be felt than underſtood, a 0 
tain je ne pai quoi. An Object, not of the dil 
ſive Faculty, but of a peculiar Senſe, which is pn 
perly called the moral Senſe, being adapted to d 
Perception of moral Beauty, as the Eye to Colon 
or the Ear to Sounds. EUPH. That Men hn 
certain inſtinctive Senſations or Paſſions from N 
ture, which make them amiable and uſeful to ed 
other, I am clearly convinced, Such are a Fella 
feeling with the Diſtreſſed, a Tendernels for 0 
Offspring, an Affection towards our Friends, 
Neighbours, and our Country, an Indignati 
againſt things baſe, cruel, or unjuſt. Theſe Fi 
ſions are implanted in the Human Soul, with { 
48 ral other Fears and Appetites, Averſions and i 
48 fires, ſome of which are ſtrongeſt and upperm 
in one Mind, others in another. Should it nt 
[48 | therefore ſeem a very uncertain Guide in Mon 


tor a Man to follow his Paſſion or inward _— 
: [ 
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And would not this Rule infallibly lead different 
Men different ways, according to the Prevalency of 


judgment; balancing low and ſenſual Pleaſures 
with thoſe of a higher Kind, comparing preſent 
Loſſes with future Gains, and the Uneaſineſs and 


here Diſgaſt of every Vice, with the delightful Practice 
pacilef the oppoſite Virtue, and the plealing Reflexions 
Sa Hopes which attend it? Or, can there be a 
* ſtronger Motive to Virtue, than the ſhewing that 
ical. 


onſidered in all Lights it is every Man's true In- 
ereſt? 


VI. ALC. I tell you, Eupbranor, we contemn 
e Virtue of that Man, who computes and deli- 
rates, and muſt have a Reaſon for being virtuous. 
The refined Moraliſts of our Sect are raviſhed and 
anſported with the abſtract Beauty of Virtue. 
They diſdain all forinſecal Motives to it; and love 
tue only for Virtue's fake. Oh Rapture! Oh 
nthuſiaſm ! Oh the Quinteſſence of Beauty] Me- 
hinks I could dwell for ever on this Contempla- 
lon, But rather than entertain myſelf, I muſt en- 
lavour to convince you. Make an Experiment 
to in the firſt Man you meet. Propoſe a villanous or 

"ut Action. Take his firſt Senſe of the Matter, 
d you ſhall find he deteſts it. He may indeed 
afterwards miſled by Arguments, or overpow- 
ed by Temptation; but his original, unpreme- 
tated, and genuine Thoughts, are juſt and ortho- 
ox. How can we account for this but by a moral 
enſe, which, left to itſelf, hath as quick and true 

Perception of the Beauty and Deformity of Hu- 
an Actions, as the Eye hath of Colours. EUPH. 
13 May 


11 7 
Di Al. 


ood this or that Appetite or Paſſion? ALC. I do not Ak. | 


ay Wl deny it. EUPH. And will it not follow from 
lain, hence, that Duty and Virtue are in a fairer Way 
or being praftiſed, if Men are led by Reaſon and 


118 


D1ar. 
II. 
— 


obſerve it. Upon this, Euphraner ſmiled, and faid, 
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May not this be ſufficiently accounted for, by Con 
ſcience, Affection, Paſſion, Education, Reaſon, 
Cuſtom, Religion, which Principles and Habig, 
for ought I know, may be what you metaphorically 
call a Moral Senſe? ALC. What I call a Mor 
Senſe, is ſtrictly, properly, and truly ſuch, and in 
Kind different from all thoſe Things you enume. 
rate. It is what all Men have, though all may nat 


33 a a n mmm... 


. 


Alciphron has made Diſcoveries where I leaſt e. 

cted it. For, ſaid he, in regard to every other 
Point, I ſhould hope to learn from him: but for 
the Knowledge of myſelf, or the Faculties and p 
Powers of my own Mind, I ſhould have Joi ;; 


at home. And there I might have looked long a 
enough, without finding this new Talent, which « 
even now after being tutored I cannot comprehend * 
For Alciphron, I muſt needs ſay, is too Sublime 
and ZEnigmatical upon a Point, which of all other a 
ought to be moſt clearly underſtood, I have of 
heard that your deepeſt Adepts and oldeſt Profeſſſſ or 
in Science are the obſcureſt. y/icles is young, au do 
ſpeaks plain, Would he but favour us with by 7 
Senſe of this Point, it might perhaps prove mai .. 
upon a Level with my Apprehenſion. 10 

VII. Zyfcles ſhook his Head, and in a gra, 
and earneſt manner addreſſed the Company. G, dat 
tlemen, ſaid he, Alciphron ſtands upon his or 
Legs. I have no part in theſe refined Notions bet Joy 
at preſent engaged to defend. If I muſt ſubdue - 
my Paſſions, abſtract, contemplate, be enamoum a 
of Virtue; in a word, if I muſt be an Enthuſiaſt pro 
I owe ſo much Deference to the Laws of Mot; 
Country, as to chooſe being an Enthuſiaſt in tend 


way. Beſides, it is better being ſo for ſome EN 


than for none, This Doctrine hath all 11 fol 
nco1 
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Inconveniencies, without the amuſing Hopes and 


", WW Proſpects of the Chriſtian. ALC. I never counted 
Won Ly/cles for my Second in this Point; which af- 
Meer all doth not need his Aſſiſtance or Explication. 
Al Subjects ought not to be treated in the ſame 
In manner. The way of Definition and Diviſion is 
ne dry and pedantic. Beſides, the Subject is ſome- 
not times too obſcure, ſometimes too ſimple for this 
ac, Method. One while we know too little of a Point, 
er :nother too much, to make it plainer by Diſcourſe. 
ther CRI. To hear Alciphron talk, puts me in mind of 
hl OY ingenious Greek, who having wrapt a Man's 
= Brother up in a Cloke, asked him whether he knew 


that Perſon ? being ready, either by keeping on, 


long BY cr pulling off the Cloke, to confute his Anlwer, 
"mc whatever it ſhould be. For my part, I believe, if 
II Matters were fairly ſtated, that rational Satisfaction, 


that Peace of Mind, that inward Comfort, and 
wnſcientious Joy, which a good Chriſtan finds 
in good Actions, would not be found to fall ſhort 
of all the Ecſtaſy, Rapture, and Enthuſiaſm ſup- 
poſed to be the Effect of that high and undeſcribed 
Principle. In earneſt can any Ecſtaſy be higher, 
any Rapture more affecting, than that which ſprings 
from the Love of God and Man, from a Conſci- 
ence void of Offence, and an inward Diſcharge of 
Duty, with the ſecret Delight, Truſt, and Hope 
that attend it? ALC. O Eupbranor, we Votaries 
of Truth do not envy, but pity, the groundleſs 
Joys and miſtaken Hopes of a Chriſtian. And, as 
tor Conſcience and rational Pleaſure, How can we 
allow a Conſcience without allowing a vindictive 
Providence? Or how can we ſuppoſe, the Charm 
of Virtue conſiſts in any Pleaſure, or Benefit at- 
tending virtuous Actions, without giving great 


* There can never be leſs Self-enjoyment than in theſe 
Lacon ſuppoſed wiſe Characters, theſe. ſelfiſn computers of happineſs 
ad private good. Characteriſtics, Vol. 3. p. 301. 
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Diat. Advantages to the Chriſtian Religion, which | 
III. ſeems excites its Believers to Virtue by the highe( 
WAI Intereſts and Pleaſures in Reverſion. Alas! ſhould B 
we grant this, there would be a Door opened to all WM ;; 

thole ruſty Declaimers upon the Neceſſity and Uk Mt | 

fulneſs of the great Points ot Faith, the Immort. ſp 

lity of the Soul, a Future State, Rewards and Pu. It 
niſhments, and the like exploded Conceits; which, pl 
according to our Syſtem and Principles, may per. WM 

haps produce a low, popular, intereſted Kind of WM aft 

Virtue, but muſt abſolutely deſtroy and extingu M cer 

it in the ſublime and heroic Senſe, El 


VIII. EUPH. What you now fay is very in WW Th 
telligible : 1 wiſh I underſtood your main Prin Wi por 
ple as well. ALC. And are you then in earneſt ati 
jols? Is it poſſible you ſhould have no Notion d 
Beauty, or that having it you ſhould not knowt 
to be amiable, amiable I ſay, in itſelf, and for it 
felt? EUP FH. Pray tell me, Alciphron, are al 
Mankind agreed in the Notion of a beauteous Face! 
ALC. Beauty in Human Kind ſeems to be oft 
more mixt and various Nature: foraſmuch as tie 
Paſſions, Sentiments, and Qualities of the Soul be 
ing ſeen through and blending with the Feature 
work differently on different Minds, as the Symp# 
thy is more or leſs. But with regard to other 
things is there no ſteady Principle ot Beauty? k 
there upon Earth a Human Mind without the Id 
of Order, Harmony, and Proportion? EUPH 
O Alciphron, it is my Weaknels that I am apt il 
be loſt in Abſtractions and Generalities, but a pat 
ticular thing is better ſuited to my Faculties. Weomp 
find it eaſy to conſider and keep in View the Ut 
jects of Senſe ; let us therefore try to diſcover vl 
their Beauty is, or wherein it conſiſts; and fo, 0 
the help of theſe ſenſible things, as a Scale or Lad 


der, atcend to moral and intellectual Remy „ 
picar 
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leaſed then to inform me, what it is we call Beauty 
in the Objects of Senſe? ALC. Every one knows 
Beauty is that which pleaſes. ZUPH. There is 
then Beauty in the Smell of a Roſe, or the Taſte 
| of an Apple. ALC. By no means, Beauty is, to 
ſpeak properly, perceived only by the Eye. EUPH. 
It cannot therefore be defined in general that which 


xr- WM How then ſhall we limit or define it? Alciphron, 
of WL ifer a ſhort Pauſe, ſaid, that Beauty conſiſted in a 
vi WW certain Symmetry or Proportion pleaſing to the Eye. 
FUPH. Is this Proportion one and the fame in all 
Things, or is it different in different Kinds of 
Things? AC. Different doubtleſs, The Pro- 
portions of an Ox would not be beautiful in an 
Horſe. And we obſerve alſo in things Inanimate, 
that the Beauty of a Table, a Chair, a Door, con- 
fits in different Proportions. EUPH. Doth not 
this Proportion imply the Relation of one thing to 
mother? ALC. It doth. EUPH. And are not 


They are. ZUPH. And to make the Propor- 
tions juſt, muſt not thoſe mutual Relations of Size 
and Shape in the Parts be ſuch, as ſhall make the 
whole compleat and perfect in its Kind? ALC. I 
grant they muſt, EH. Is not a thing ſaid to 
be perfect in its Kind, when it anſwers the End for 
which it was made? ALC. It is. EVP H. The 
Parts therefore, in true Proportions muſt be ſo re- 
ned, and adjuſted to one another, as that they may 
veſt conſpire to the Uſe and Operation of the 
Vhole. A C. It ſeems ſo. EU H. But the 
omparing Parts one with another, the conſidering 
hem as belonging to one Whole, and the refer- 
ng this Whole to its Uſe or End, ſhould ſeem the 
Vork of Reaſon : Should it not? ALC. It ſhould. 
UP H. Proportions therefore are not, ſtrictly 


ipeaking, 


pleaſeth, A LC. I grant it cannot. EUP EH. 
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theſe Relations founded in Size and Shape? ALC. 
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its Beauty. ALC. I admit this to be true. 
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DAL. ſpeaking, perceived by the Senſe of Sight, bu 
1141. only by Reaſon through the Means of Sight. 416 
WY NS This I grant. EUPH. Conſequently Beauty, in 4 
pour Senle of it, is an Object, nor of the Eye, by Ml | 

of the Mind. ALC. It is. EUPH. The Eye, Ml | 
therefore, alone cannot ſee that a Chair is handſom, 8 

or a Door well proportioned. ALC. It ſeems ty 4 

follow; but I am not clear as to this Point. EUPy Ml 

Let us lee if there be any Difficulty in it. Could H 

the Chair you fit on, think you, be reckoned vel & 
proportioned or handſom, if it had not fudg 55 

a Height, Breadth, Wideneſs, and was not ſo fu | 

reclined as to afford a convenient Seat? ALC. _ 


could not. EUPHA. The Beauty, therefore, a - 
zymmetry of a Chair cannot be apprehended bu f 
by knowing its ulc, and comparing its Figure with , 
that uſe, which cannot be done by the Eye alone, 
but is the Etfect of judgment. It is therefor, 
one thing to ice an Object, and another to dilcen 


IX. EUPH. The Architects judge a Doot t 
be of a beautiful Proportion, when its Height! 
double of the Breadth. But if you ſhould invert 
well- proportioned Door making its Breadth becom 
the Height, and its Height the Breadth, the I 
gure would ſtill be the lame, but without tix 
Beauty in one Situation, which it had in anothe 
What can be the Caule of this, but that in tl 
forementioned Suppolition, the Door would nt 
yield a convenient Entrance to Creatures of a hi 
man Figure? But, if in any other Part of the Ui 
verſe, there ſhould be ſuppoſed rational Anim 
of an inverted Stature, they muſt be ſuppoſed | 
invert che Rule for Proportion of Doors: and | 
them that would appear beautiful, which to us 
diſagrecable. ALC. Againſt this I have > 0 
Je 10 
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ſomething truly decent and beautiful in Dreſs? 


lier to give us an Idea of this Beauty in Dreſs, than 
Painters and Sculptors, whoſe proper Buſineſs and 
| Study it is, to aim at graceful Repreſentations ? 
ALC. I believe not. EH. Let us then examine 
the Draperies of the great Maſters in theſe Arts : 
How, for inſtance, they uſe to clothe a Matron, 
or a Man of Rank. Caſt an Eye on thoſe Fi- 

res: (ſaid he, pointing to ſome Prints after 
Raphael and Guido, that _ upon the Wall) 
what Appearance, do you think, an Engliſb Cour- 
tier or Magiſtrate, with his Gothic, ſuccinct, plait- 
Aged Garment, and his full bottom'd Wig; or one 
dag or our Ladies in her unnatural Dreſs, pinched, and 
ſifened, and enlarged with Hoops, and Whale- 
bone, and Buckram, muſt make; among thoſe Fi- 
ges ſo decently clad in Draperies, that fall into 
lch a variety of natural, eaſy, and ample Folds 
that cover the Body without incumbering it, and 
adorn without altering the Shape? ALC. Truly, 


of M think they muſt make a very ridiculous Appear- 
gi ance, EUPH. And what do you think this pro- 
v 


ceeds from? Whence is it that the Eaſtern Nati- 
ns, the Greeks, and the Romans, naturally ran in- 
o the moſt becoming Dreſſes; while our Gothic 
Gentry, after ſo many Centuries racking their In- 
entions, mending, and altering, and improving, 
nd whirling about in perpetual Rotation of Faſhi- 


ald ' Ins, have never yet had the Luck to ſtumble on 
pf 4 * Y that was not abſurd and ridiculous ? Is it not 
* tom hence, that inſtead of conſulting Uſe, Reaſon, 


Convenience, they abandon themſelves to 
TT Woe the unnatural Parent of Monſters? Where- 
0 the Ancients, conſidering the Uſe and End of 
o ies, made it ſubſervient to the Freedom, Eaſe, 


no Uk 
je&0 and 
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III. 


ALC. Doubtleſs there is. EUPH, Are any like 
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plainer, if we examine the reſpective Beauties of x 
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and Convenience of the Body, and, having ng 
Notion of mending or changing the natural Shape, 
they aimed only at ſhewing it with Decency and 
Advantage. And, if this be fo, are we not to 
conclude that the Beauty of Dreſs depends on its 
Sublerviency to certain Ends and Uſes? ALC. 
I his appears to be true. EVH. This ſubordinate 
relative Nature of Beauty, perhaps will be yet 


Horle and a Pillar. Virgil's Deſcription of the 


former is, 


— Illi ardua cervix, 
Argutumque caput, brevis alvus, obeſaque terga, 
Luxuriaique toris animoſum pettus, 


Now I would fain know, whether the Perfection 
and Uſes of a Horſe may not be reduced to thek 
three Points, Courage, Strength, and Speed ? and 
whether each of the Beauties enumerated doth nat 
occaſion, or betoken one of theſe Perfections? Afte 
the ſame manner, if we inquire into the Parts and 
Proportions of a beautiful Pillar, we ſhall perhaps 
find them anſwer to this fame Idea. Thoſe who Be 
have conſidered the Theory of ArchiteCture, tel : 
us *, the Proportions of the three Grecian Orden 
were taken from the Human Body, as the molt 
beautiful and perfect Production of Nature. Hen 
were derived thoſe graceful Ideas of Columns 
which had a Character of Strength without Clumb 
neſs, or of Delicacy without Weakneſs. Thok 
beautiful Proportions were, I ſay, taken original 
from Nature, which, in her Creatures, as hat 
been already obſerved, referreth them to ſome End 


* See the learned Patriarch of Aquileia's Commentary 
Vitruvins, l. 4. c. 1. 1 
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and the Diminution of a Pillar, is it not in ſuch 


at the fame time? In the ſame manner, muſt not 
the whole Entablature, with its Projections, be fo 
proportioned as to ſeem great but not heavy, light 
but not little z inaſmuch as a Deviation into either 
Extreme would thwart that Reaſon and Uſe of 
Things, wherein their Beauty is founded, and to 
which it is ſubordinate ? The Entablature, and all 
its Parts and Ornaments, Architrave, Freeze, 
Cornice, Triglyphs, Metopes, Modiglions, and the 
, reſt, have each an Uſe, or Appearance of Ule, in 
giving Firmneſs and Union to the Building, in 
protecting it from the Weather, and caſting off the 
Rain, in repreſenting the Ends of Beams with their 
Intervals, the Production of Rafters, and ſo forth. 
Ard if we conſider the graceful Angles in Fron- 
pieces, the Spaces between the Columns, or the 
Ornaments of their Capitals; ſhall we not find, 
that their Beauty riſeth from the Appearance of 
Ule, or the Imitation of natural Things, whoſe 
beauty is originally founded on the ſame Principle? 
which is, indeed, the grand Diſtinction between 
brecian and Gothic Architecture; the latter being 
antaſtical, and for the moſt part founded neither in 
Nature, nor in Reaſon, in Neceſſity nor Uſe, the 
Appearance of which Accounts for all the Beauty, 
Worace, and Ornament of the other. CRI. What 
whranor hath faid confirms the Opinion I always 
ntertained, that the Rules of Architecture were 
vunded, (as all other Arts which flouriſhed among 
ie Greeks) in Truth, and Nature, and good Senſe. 
Wt the Ancients, who, from a thorough Conſide- 
uon of the Grounds and Principles of Art, 
U germed their Idea of Beauty, did not always con- 
de themſelves ſtrictly to the fame Rules and Pro- 

portions: 


r — 
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Uſe, or Deſign. The Gonfiezza alſo, or Swelling, Drar. 
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Proportion, as to make it appear ſtrong and light www 
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rtions: But, whenever the particular Diſt 5 
3 Þofirion, Elevation, or Dimenſion of the Fabris WM © 
Wo or its Parts ſeemed to require it, made no Seruple WM # 

to depart from them, without deſerting the original IM * 
Principles of Beauty, which governed whatever WM © 
Deviations they made. This Latitude or Licence 4 
might not, perhaps, be ſafely truſted with mol 

modern Architects, who in their bold Sallies ſeem 8. 
to act without Aim or Deſign ; and to be governed . 
by no Idea, no Reaſon, or Principle of Art, bu 1 
pure Caprice, joined with a thorough Contempt d FE. 
that noble Simplicity of the Ancients, without 5a 
which there can be no Unity, Gracefulneſs, 

Grandeur in their Works; which of Conſequene | 
muſt ſerve only to disfigure and diſhonour the N. 5 
tion, being ſo many Monuments to future Ages d oF 
the Opulence and ill Taſte of the preſent z which, 05 
it is to be feared, would ſucceed as wretchedly ue 
make as mad Work in other Affairs, were Men tt ug | 
follow, inſtead of Rules, Precepts, and Modely 5. 
their own Taſte and firſt Thoughts of Beauty * 
ALC. I ſhould now, methinks, be glad to ſee . 
little more diſtinctly, the Uſe and Tendeney d Prin 
this Digreſſion upon Architecture. EUPH. Ws cc 
not Beauty the very thing we inquired after? A Pr. 
It was. EUPH. What think you, Alciphron, ali... 
the Appearance of a Thing pleaſe at this Time, a0 
in this Place, which plcaled two thouſand Years ago. ; 
and two thouſand Miles off, without ſome re | 
Principle of Beauty? ALC. It cannot. EUPI * 
And is not this the Caſe with reſpect to a juſt Pen meli 
of Architecture? ALC. No body denies it. EUPE x Pa 
Architecture, the noble Offspring of Judgmeil ke fo 


and Fancy, was gradually formed in the moſt polo... 
and knowing Countries of , Egypt, Greece it 
Jah. It was cheriſhed and eſteemed by the may... . 


flouriſhing States, and moſt renowned Prince 
| I 
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o with vaſt Expence improved and brought it Diaz. 

< Perfection. K ſeems, 2 all li Ara, III. 
uliarly converſant about Order, Proportion, S WW 

and Symmetry. May it not therefore be ſuppoſed 

on all Accounts, moſt likely to help us to ſome 

rational Notion of the je ne ſcai quoi in Beauty? 

And, in effect, have we not learned from this Di- 

greſſion, that as there is no Beauty without Pro- 

portion, ſo Proportions are to be eſteemed juſt and 

true, only as they are relative to ſome certain Uſe 

or End, their Aptitude and Subordination to which 

End is, at bottom, that which makes them pleaſe 

ou: and charm ? ALC. I admit all this to be true, 


X. EUPH. According to this Doctrine, I would 
fan know what Beauty can be found in a moral 
Syſtem, formed, connected, and governed by 
Chance, Fate, or any other blind unthinking Prin- 
dale? Foraſmuch as without Thought there can be 
no End or Deſign ; and wichout an End there can 
be no Uſe 3 and without Uſe there is no Aptitude 
or Fitneſs of Proportion, from whence Beauty 
ſprings. ALC. May we not ſuppoſe a certain vital 
Principal of Beauty, Order, and Harmony dif- 
ied throughout the World, without ſuppoſing 4 
Providence inſpecting, puniſhing, and rewarding 1 
de moral Actions of Men? Without ſuppoſing the | 
Immortality of the Soul, or a Lite to come; in a 
ford, without admitting any Part of what is com- 
nonly called Faith, Worſhip, and Religion? CRI. 
ither you ſuppoſe this Principle intelligent, or not 
ntelligent: It the latter, it is all one with Chance, 
Ir Fate, which was juſt now argued againſt ; If 
e former, let me intreat Acipbron to explain to 
e, wherein conſiſts the Beauty of a moral Syſtem, 
th a fupreme Intelligence at the head of ir, which 
ther protects the Innocent, puniſhes the Wicked, 


nor 
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[[ dence, concurring in one Deſign to promote the 


the Diſtribution of Good and Evil, the Aim d 
moral Agents, do all conſpire in due Subordinatio 
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rewards the Virtuous? To ſuppoſe indeed a Society 
of rational Agents acting under the Eye of Proyi 


common Benefit of the Whole, and conforming 
their Actions to the eſtabliſhed Laws and Order d 
the Divine Paternal Wiſdom: Wherein each par. 
ticular Agent ſhall not conſider himſelf apart, bu 
as the Member of a great City, whoſe Author and 
Founder is God: In which the Civil Laws are ng 
other, than the Rules of Virtue, and the Duties of 
Religion: And where every one's true Intereſt j 
combined with his Duty: To ſuppoſe this woul 
be delighttul : On this Suppoſition, a Man need be 
no Stoic or Knight-errant, to account for his Vir. 
tue. In ſuch a Syſtem Vice is Madneſs, Cunning 
is Folly, Wiſdom and Virtue are the ſame Thing 
where, notwithſtanding all the crooked Paths and 
By-roads, the wayward Appetites and Inclinations d 
Men, ſovereign Reafon is ſure to reform whatere 
ſeems amiſs, to reduce that which is devious, mal 
ſtraight that which is crooked, and in the laſt AG 
wind up the whole Plot, according to the exactel 
Rules of Wiſdom and Juſtice. In ſuch a Syſtema 
Society, governed by the wiſeſt Precepts, enforetl 
by the higheſt Rewards and Diſcouragements, ity 
delightful to conſider, how the Regulation of Las 


nter. 
Cl 
to promote the nobleſt End, to wit, the comple! N. 
Happineſs or Well-being of the Whole. In , 
templating the Beauty of ſuch a moral Syſtem, wi"! it 
may cry out with the Pfalmiſt, Very excellent Thin! c 


are ſpoken of thee, thou City of God. 0 
UC 


Our ] 
on. 
g this 


XI. In a Syſtem of Spirits, ſubordinate to 
Will, and under the Direction, of the Father 
Spirits, governing them by Laws and conduct 

then 


-» 
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there will be great Beauty, But in an incoherent for- 


Syſtem governed by Fate, or in any Syſtem where 
- of WW Providence doth not preſide, how can Brauty be, 
which cannot be without Order, which cannot be 
bar BY without Deſign? When a Man is conſcious that 
and WY his Willis inwardly conformed to the Divine Will, 
producing Order and Harmony in the Univerſe, 
« of WY and conducting the whole by the juſteſt Methods 
cs the belt End: This gives a beautiful Idea, But 


on the other hand, a Conſciouſneſs of Virtue over- 


Id : 

vy del booked, neglected, diftrefſed by Men, and not re- 
Vi. carded or rewarded by God, ill- uſed in this World, 
ning without Hope or Proſpect of being better uſed in 


another, I would fain know, where is the Pleaſure 
of this Reflexion, where is the Beauty of this Scene? 
Or, how could any Man, in his Senſes, think the 
preading fuch Notions the way to ſpread or pro- 
gate Virtue in the World? Is it nor, I beſeech 
you, an ugly Syſtem in which you can ſuppoſe no 
aw and prove no Duty, wherein Men thrive by 
Vickedneſs and fufter by Virtue? Would it not 


em d 
force a dilagreeable Sight to fee an honeſt Man peeled 
8, it) Sharpers, to ſee virtuous Men injured and def- 
Lad while Vice triumphed? An Enthuſiaſt may 


ntertain himſelf with Viſions and fine Talk about 
ch a Syſtem z but when it comes to be conſidered 
Men of cool Heads, and cloſe Reaſon, I believe 
in conf) will find no Beauty nor Perfection in it; nor 
it appear, that ſuch a moral Syſtem can poſſi- 
come from the ſame Hand, or be of a piece 
th the natural, throughout which there ſhines ſo 
uch Order, Harmony, and Proportion. ALC. 
to our Diſcourſe ſerves to confirm me in my Opi- 
Ather Men. You may remember, I declared, that touch- 
ducting this Beauty of Morality in the high Senſe, a 

then K Man's 


them by Methods ſuitable to wiſe and good Ends, Dial. 
tuitous Syſtem, governed by Chance, or in a blind www 
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pretend to examine, and inſpect, and reaſon, yy 
are in danger to loſe Sight of it“ That in fad 
there is ſuch a Thing cannot be doubted, when w 
conſider that in theſe Days ſome of our Philoſopher 
have a high Senſe of Virtue, without the leaſt Ng 
tion of Religion, a clear Proof of the Uſefulnei 
and Efficacy of our Principles ! - 


XII. CRI. Not to diſpute the Virtue d 
Minute Philoſophers, we may venture to call in 
Cauſe in queſtion, and make a doubt, whether | 
be an inexplicable Enthuſiaſtic Notion of Mon 
Beauty, or rather, as to me it ſeems, what was 
ready aſſigned by Euphranor, Complexion, Cuſton, 
and Religious Education? But, allowing what Bea 
ty you pleaſe to Virtue in an Irreligious Sylen 
it cannot be leſs in a Religious, unleſs you will ſy 
poſe that her Charms diminiſh as her Dowry i 
creaſeth. The Truth is, a Believer hath all 
Motives from the Beauty of Virtue in any Seal 
whatſoever that an Unbeliever can poſſibly hay 
beſides other Motives which an Unbeltever hath n 
Hence it is plain, that thoſe of your Sect, wi 
have moral Virtue, owe it not to their peculiar I 
nets, which ſerve only to leſſen the Motives to Vi 
tue. Thoſe therefore, who are good, are leſs god 
and thoſe who are bad are more bad, than tit 
would have been were they Believers. EUPH. I 
me it ſeems, thoſe heroic Infidel Inamorato's ( 
abſtracted Beauty are much to be pitied, and mv 
to be admired. Lyficles, hearing this, ſaid wi 
tome Impatience; Gentlemen, You ſhall have! 


* Mens firſt Thoughts on moral Matters are genera 
better than their ſecond : their natural Notions better Wl 
thoſe refined by Study. Characteriſtics, Vol. 1. p. 13: 


Wil 
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All that is faid about a Moral Senſe, or Moral 


we 

Beauty, in any Signification, either of Alciphron or 
wh £uphranor, or any other, I take to be at bottom 
nen mere Bubble and Pretence. The xa and the 
No 7pinov, the beautiful and the decent, are Things 


Ink outward, relative, and ſuperficial, which have no 
Effect in the dark, but are ſpecious Topics to diſ- 
courſe and expatiate upon, as ſome formal Preten- 
ders of our Sect, though in other Points very Or- 
thodox, are uſed to do. But ſhould one of them 
get into Power, you would find him no ſuch Fool 
as Euphranor imagines. He would ſoon ſhew he 
had found out, that the Love of one's Country is a 
Prejudice : That Mankind are Rogues and Hypo- 
crites, and that it were Folly to facrifice one's ſelf 
for the ſake of ſuch : That all Regards center in 
this Life, and that, as this Life is to every Man 
his own Life, 1t clearly follows that Charity begins 
at home. Benevolence to Mankind is perhaps pre- 
tended, but Benevolence to himſelf is practiſed by 
the Wiſe. The livelier Sort of our Philolophers 
do not ſcruple to own theſe Maxims; and as for the 
graver, if they are true to their Principles, one may 
gueſs what they muſt think at bottom. CRI. 
Whatever may be the Effect of pure Theory upon 
certain ſelect Spirits, of a peculiar Make, or in ſome 
other Parts of the World; 1 do verily think that 
in this Country of ours, Reaſon, Religion, Law, 
are all together little enough to fubdue the out ward 
to the inward Man; and that it muſt argue a 
wrong Head and weak Judgment to ſuppoſe, that 
without them Men would be enamoured of the 
golden Mean. To which my Countrymen perhaps 
are leſs inclined than others, there being in the 
Make of an Engliſh Mind a certain Gloom and 
Exgerneſs, which carries to the ſad Extreme; Re- 

K 2 ligion 
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be governed by Taſte, even in Matters of lelg 


Tus MiNurz 


ligion to Fanaticiſm; Free- think ing to Atheiſm; 
Liberty to Rebellion: Nor ſhould wot venture to 


Conſcquence. The beautiful in Drets, Furniture, 
and Building, is, as Euphranor hath oblerved; ſome. 
thing real and well grounded: And yet our Eng. 
lie do not find it out of themſelves. What 
wretched Work do they and other Northern Peo- 
ple make, when they follow their own Talte of 
Beauty in any of thele Particulars, inſtead of ac- 
quiring the true, which is to be got from ancient 
Models and the Principles of Art, as in the Cake 

of Virtue from great Models and Meditation, ſo 
far as natural Means can go? But in no Caſe is i 
to be hoped, that To xa)» will be the leading Idea 
of the many, who have quick Senlſcs, row paſli 
ons, and grols Intellects. 


XIII. ALC. The fewer they are, the more 
ought we to efteem and admire ſuch Philoſo 
hers, whoſe Souls are touched and tranſported 
with this ſublime Idea. CRI. But then one might 
expect from ſuch Philoſophers, ſo much good Sell 
od Philanthropy, as to keep their Tenets to them. 
ſelves, and conſider their weak Brethren, who are 
more ſtrongly affected by certain Senſes and Not 
ons of another Kind, than that of the Beauty d 
pure diſintereſted Virtue. Cratylus, a Man prejs 
diced againſt the Chriſtian Religion, of a crazy 
Conſtitution, of a Raiik above moſt Mens Amb 
ion, and a Fortune equal to his Rank, had little 
Capacuy for ieniual Vices, or Temptation to dib 
hone!t ones: Cratzlus having talked himſelf, d 
in 9 that he had talked himſelf into a Stoical 
Ep: huf:m about the Be Aauty of Virtue, did, undef 
& Pretence of mag ing Men heroically virtuous 
endcavour to Geltroy the Means of making then 
reatonabl 
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reaſonably and humanly fo: A clear Inſtance, that Diar. 
neither Birth nor Books nor Converſation can in- II. 
troduce a Knowledge of the World into a ConCeit- Wye 
ed Mind, which will ever be its own Object, and | 
contemplate Mankind in its own Mirour! ALC, 

Cratylus was a Lover of Liberty, and of his Coun- 

try, and had a mind to make Men incorrupt and 


0 Wh victious, upon the pureſt and moſt diſintereſted 
of Principles. CRI. It is true, the main Scope of 
c. an his Writings (as he himſelf tells us) was to aſ- 
en ert the Reality of a Beauty and Charm in moral as 
alt vel es in natural Subjects: to demonſtrate a Taſte, 
0 which he thinks more effectual than Principle: to 
recommend Morals on the fame Foot with Manners : 
de WW. © ro advance Philoſophy on the very Foun» 
alle Matton of what is called agreeable and polite, As 

fur religious Qualms, the Belief of a future State 

o Rewards and Puniſhments, and ffch Matters, 
more s great Man ſticks not to declare, that the libe- 
doe n, poliſhed, and refined Part of Mankind muſt 
ortet eds conſider them only as Children's Tales and 
nign n muſements of the Vulgar. For the ſake therefore 
dene e tne better Sort he hath, in great Goodneſs and 
them. Vidom, thought of ſomething elle, to wit, a Taſte 
an Ir Reliſh : this he aſſures us, is at laſt what will 
= ativence : Since according to him whoever has any 
U 


mpreſſion of Gentility (as he calls it) or Politeneſs, 
pred WS io acquainted with the Decorum and Grace of 


" hings, as to be readily tranſported with the Con- 
2 mpiation thereof . His Conduct ſeems juſt as 
J = le, as if a Monarch ſhould give out, that there 
1 7 as neither Jail nor Executioner in his Kingdom to | 
fol os nforce the Laws, but that it would be beautiful to | 
* eve them, and that in ſo doing Men would | 
ut 
| | 
tum Se Characteriſties, Vol. III. Miſcel. 5. cap. z. and i 
ig theme.; cap. 2, | 
onab! 
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taſte the pure Delight which reſults from Order 
and Decorum. ALC. After all, is it not true that 
certain ancient Philoſophers, of great Note, held 
the ſame Opinion with Cratylus, declaring that he 
did not come up to the Character, or deſerve the 
Title of a good Man, who practiſed Virtue for the 
ſake of any Thing but its own Beauty ? CRI, | 
believe, indeed, that ſome of the Ancients faid 
fuch Things as gave occaſion for this Opinion, 
Ariſtotle * diſtinguiſheth between two Charas. 
ters of a good Man, the one he calleth ayaky 
or ſimply good, the other za) x4yaSs%s, from 
whence the Compound Term zu>.xayaS8ta, Which 
cannot, perhaps, be rendered by any one Word in 
our Language. But his Senſe 1s plainly ths: 
ayals he defineth to be that Man to whom it! 
good Things of Nature are good: For, accord n 
to him, thoſe Things, which are vulgarly eſteem 
the greateſt Goods, as Riches, Honours, Powe 
and Bodily Perfections, are indeed good by Natu 
but they happen nevertheleſs to be hurtful and bu 
to ſome Pertons, upon the account of evil Habws! 
Inaſmuch as neither a Fool, nor an unjuſt Mag 
nor an Intemperate can be at all the better for tit 
Uſe of them, any more than a ſick Man for uling 
the Nouriſhment proper for thoſe who are f 
Health. But #25 »4yaS05 is that Man in who 
are to be found all Things worthy and decent al 
laudable, purely as ſuch, and for their own fal 
and who practiſeth Virtue from no other Mom 
but the ſole Love of her own innate Beauty. Ti 
Philoſopher obſerves likewiſe, that there is a & 
tain political Habit, ſuch as the Spartans and othe 
had, who thought Virtue was to be valued al 
practiſed on account of the natural Advantag an 


Ethic. ad Eudemum, lib. 7, cap. ult. 
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that attend it. For which Reaſon he adds, They 
are indeed good Men, but they have not the 
15.0192.) , or ſupreme conſummate Virtue, From 
be WY hence it is plain that, according to Ariſtotle, a 
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he BY Man may be a good Man without believing Virtue 


the WY its own Reward, or being only moved to Virtue 
I by the Senſe of moral Beauty. It is alſo plain that 
g be diſtinguiſheth the political Virtue of Nations, 
on, WI which the Public is every where concerned to main- 
race BY tain, from this ſublime and ſpeculative Kind. It 
hc, WY 101g allo be obſerved, that his exalted Idea did 
rom WY conſiſt with ſuppoſing a Providence, which inſpects 
hi WY and rewards the Virtues of the beſt Men. For, 
ſaith he in another Place“, if the Gods have any 
Cire of Human Affairs, as it appears they have, 


it ſhould ſeem reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they are 
rang not delighted with the moſt excellent Nature, and 
eme not approaching their own, which is the Mind, 


ad that they will reward thoſe who chiefly love 
and cultivate what is moſt dear to them. The 
ame Philoſopher obſerves F, that the Bulk of Man- 
kind are not naturally diſpoſed to be awed by 
Shame, but by Fear: nor to abſtain from vicious 
Practices, on account of their Deformity, but only 
e the Puniſhment which attends them. And 
ain t, he tells us, that Youth, being of itſelf 
prerſe from Abſtinence and Sobriety, ſhould be un- 
ger the Reſtraint ot Laws regulating their Educa- 
on and Employment, and that the fame Diſcipline 
Mnould be continued even after they became Men. 
For which, faith he, we want Laws, and, in one 
ord, for the whole ordering of Life : inaſmuch 
the Generality of Mankind obey rather Force 
ban Reaſon, and are influenced rather by Penalties, 
dan the Beauty of. Virtue; GH, I Y N. 


* Ad Nicom. 1. 10. c. 8. 
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From all which it is very plain, what Axiſtall 
would have thought of thote, who ſhould go about 


to leflen or deſtroy the Hopes and Fears of Man. Ml 1 
kind, in order to make them virtuous on a loe b 
Principle of the Beauty of Virtue. . 

XIV. ALC. But, whatever the SYogirite and : 
his Peripatetics might think, is it not certain e 
Stoics maintained this Doctrine in its higheſt Senſe, N be 
aſſerting the Beauty of Virtue to be all- ſufficient; B. 
that Virtue was her own Reward ; that this alone p. 
could make a Man happy, in ſpite of all thok Vi 
things which are vulgarly eſteemed the greatelt the 


Woes and Mileries of Human Life? And all thi 
they held at the ſame time that they believed the 
Soul of Man to be of a corporea] Nature, and in 
Death diſſipated like a Flame or Vapour. CRI 
It muſt be owned, the Stoics ſometimes talk, as if 
they believed the Mortality of the Soul, Semea, 
in a Letter of his to Lucilius, ſpeaks much like 1 
Minute Philoſopher, in this Particular. But in 
veral other Places, he declares himſelf of a cle 
contrary Opinion, affirming, that the Souls of Ma 
alter Death mount aloft into the Heavens, lo en 
down upon Earth, entertain themſelves with the 
Theory of Celeſtial Bodies, the Courſe of Nature, 
and the Converſation of wife and excellent Men, 
who having lived in diſtant Ages and Countris 
upon Earth, make one Society in the other World 
it muſt allo be acknowledged, that Marcus Anton 
nus lometimes ſpeaks of the Soul as periſhing & 
difſoliving into its Elementary Parts: But it 1s 
be noted, that he diſtinguiſheth three Principles 1 


the Compal Gtion of Human Nature, the cou P 
Fux, vc,“ Body, Soul, Mind, or as he other e W. 
IL. g. e. 16. * Ma 


wit 
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wiſe expreſſeth himſelf oaezia, mwuarioy, and Diar. 
eu, Fleſh, Spirit, and governing Principle. III. 
What he calls the uyn, or Soul, containing the www 
brutal Part of our Nature, is indeed repreſented as 
; Compound diſſoluble, and actually diſſolved by 
Death: But the vgs, or Tc ny:wormoy, the Mind or 
nd WF ruling Principle, he held to be of a pure celeſtial 
the Nature, S:cv #7074 e à Particle of God, which 
ile, be {ends back intire to the Stars and the Divinity. 
nt ; Beides, among all his magnificent Leſſons and 
one Wl ſplendid Sentiments, upon the Force and Beauty of 
noſe WE Virtue, he is poſitive as to the Being of God, and 
eſt that nor merely as a plaſtic Nature, or Soul of the 
this WM World, but in the ſtrict Senſe of a Providence in- 
the pecting and taking care of Human Affairs . The 
Stoics therefore, though their Stile was high, and 
often above Truth and Nature, yet it cannot be 
kid, that they fo reſolved every Motive to a vir- 
us Life into the ſole Beauty of Virtue; as to 
ndeavour to deſtroy the Belief of the Immortality 
f the Soul and a diſtributive Providence. After 
ll, allowing the diſintereſted Stoics (therein not un- 
ke our modern Quietiſts) to have made Virtue its 
wn {ole Reward, in the molt rigid and abſolute 
enſe, yet what 1s this to thoſe who are no Stoics ? 
we adopt the whole Principles of that Sect, ad- 
ting their Notions of Good and Evil, their ce- 
rated Apathy, and, in one word, ſetting up for 
ompleat Stoics, we may poſſibly maintain this 
Doctrine with a better Grace: at leaſt it will be of 
piece, and conſiſtent with the Whole. But he 
ho ſhall borrow this ſplendid Patch from the 
wics, and hope to make a Figure by inſerting it 
cu Piece of modern Compoſition, feafoned with 
e Wit and Notions of theſe Times, will indeed 


Marc. Antonin. I. 2. $. 11, 


———— 
24 


| 
make | 
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make a Figure, but perhaps it may not be in the 
Eyes of a wiſe Man the Figure he intended. 


XV. Though it muſt be owned, the preſent Ag 
is very indulgent to every thing that aims at pra 
fane Rallery; which is alone ſufficient to recom. 
mend any fantaſtical Compoſition to the Public 
You may behold the Tinſel of a modern Author 
paſs upon this knowing and learned Age for goa 


Writing; affected Strains for Wit; Pedantry fa 


Politeneſs ; Obſcurities for Depths; Ramblings fir 
Flights; the moſt aukward Imitation for origin 
Humour; and all this upon the ſole Merit of: 
little artful Frofaneneſs. ALC. Every one is nat 
alike pleaſed with Writings of Humour, nor alik 
capable of them. It is the fine Irony of an Auth 
of Quality, That certain Reverend Authors, why 
© can condeſcend to Lay-wit, are nicely qualified i 
« hit the Air of Breeding and Gentility, and the 


s they will in time, no doubt, refine their Manne 


© to the Edification of the polite World; who har 
been ſo long ſeduced by the Way of Rallery ad 
4 Wit.“ The Truth is, the various Taſte d 
Readers requireth various Kinds of Writers. Ou 
Sect hath provided for this with great Judgment 
To proſelyte the graver Sort we have certain pro 
found Men at Reaſon and Argument. For th 


Coffee-houſes and Populace, we have declaimersd 


a copious Vein. Of ſuch a Writer it is no R 
proach to ſay, fluit lululentus; he is the fitter f 
his Readers, Then, for Men of Rank and P. 


liteneſs, we have the fineſt and wittieſt Railleurs i 
the World, whoſe Ridicule is the ſure Teſt 6 
Truth. EUPH. Tell me, Alciphron, are thei 
ingenious Kailleurs Men of Knowledge? Al 
Very knowing. EU H. Do they know, i 
inſtance, the Copernican Syſtem, or the Circulati 


WI CC0} 
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of the Blood? ALC. One would think you judged D1ar. 
of our Set, by your Country Neighbours : There III. 
i nobody in Town but knows all thoſe Points. 

II. You believe then, Antipodes, Mountains 

». i in the Moon, and the Motion of the Earth. ALC. 

n. we do. EUPEH. Suppoſe, five or ſix Centuries 

ic, go, a Man had maintained theſe Notions amon 

or Wl the Beaux Eſprits of an Engliſh Court; how do 

ol Wl you think they would have been received ? ALC. 

for wich great Ridicule. EUP7/7, And now it would 

for be ridiculous to ridicule them. ALC. It would. 
ELP 7. But Truth was the fame then and now. 
LC. It was. EUPHZ. It ſhould ſeem, therefore, 

not WM that Ridicule is no ſuch ſovereign Touchſtone and 

like WY Teſt of Truth, as you Gentlemen imagine. ALC. 

thor One thing we know: Our Rallery and Sarcaſms 

wo call the black Tribe, and that is our Comfort. 

(RI. There is another Thing it might be worth 

jour while to know: That Men in a laughing Fit 

may applaud a Ridicule, which ſhall appear con- 
temptible when they come to themſelves : witneſs 

the Ridicule of Socrales by the Comic Poet, the 
Humour and Reception it met with no more prove 

ing that, than the fame will yours, to be juſt, 

when calmly conſidered by Men of Senſe. ALC. 

After all, thus much is certain, our ingenious 

Men make Converts by deriding the Principles of 
Religion, And, take my Word, it is the moſt 
ſucceſsful and pleaſing Method of Conviction. 


| 
ö 
y 
} 
. 


ter (Theſe Authors laugh Men out of their Religion, 

d roles Horace did out of their Vices : Admiffi circum 

urs races dia ludunt. But a Bigot cannot relith or find 
ut their Wit, 


XVI. CRI. Wit without Wiſdom, if there be 
Ich a thing, is hardly worth finding. And as for 
the 
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the Wiſdom of theſe Men, it is of a Kind fo pe 
culiar, one may well ſuſpect it. Cicero was a Man 
of Senſe, and no Bigot, nevertheleſs he make 
Scipto own himſelf much more vigilant and vigor. 


ous in the Race of Virtue, from ſappoſing Heaven 
the Prize *. And he introducech Cato declaring, he 


would never have undergone thoſe virtuous Toik 


for the Service of the Fublic, if he had though 
his Being was to end with this Life T. ALC. Tac 
knowledge Cato, Scipio, and Cicero, were very wel 
for their Times: but you mult pardon me, if I 0 
not think tley arrived at the high conſummate 


Virtue of our modern Free-thinkers. EUPH. | 


ſhould {em then, that Virtue flouritheth more than 
ever among us. ALC. It ſhould. EUVPH. And 
this abundant Virtue is ow!ng to the Method taken 
by your profound Writers to recommend it. AIC 
Tuis I grant. EUP 71. But you have acknowledged, 
that the Enthuſiaſtic Lovers of Virtue are not tht 
many of your Sect, but only a few ſelect Spirit, 
To which Alciphron making no Antwer, Crito ab 
dreſſed himſelt to Euphranor : To make, ſaid hy, 
a true Eſtimate of the Worth and Growth df 
modern Virtue, you are not to count the virtyous 
Men, but rather to confider the Quality of thet 
Virtue. Now you mult know, the Virtue of thele 
refined Theoriſts is ſomething to pure and genuine, 
that a very little goes far, and 1s in truth invaluable 
To which that reaſonable intereſted Virtue, of the 
old Engliſh or Spartan Kind, can bear no Propot 
tion, EU? H. Tell me, Alciphron, are there 0 
Diſeaſes oi the Soul, as well as of the Body? AL. 
Without doubt. EUVP H. And are not thoſe 
Diſeaſes, vicious Habits ? ALC. They are. EUPH, 


* domn. Scipionis, + De Senectute. 
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And, as bodily Dittempers are cured by Phyſic, Diaz. 
thoſe of the Mind are cured by Philoſophy : are III. 
hey not? ALC. I acknowledge it, EUPH. It www 
Gems therefore, that Philolophy is a Medicine for 

ke Soul of Man. ALC. It is. EUPH. How 7 
all we be able to judge of Medicines, or know 

which to preter? Is it not from the Effects wrought 

y them? ALC. Doubtleſs. EUPH. Where an 
pidemical Diſtemper rages, ſuppoſe a new Phy- 

clan ſhould condemn the known eſtabliſhed Prac- 

cc, and recommend another Method of Cure: | 
Vould you not, in proportion as the Bills of Mor- ll 
lity increaſed, be tempted to ſuſpect this new | 
lethod, notwithſtanding all the plauſible Diſcourſe | 
f its abettors? ALC. This ſerves only to amuſe lj 


wo 


— — — - — - 


ken pd lead us from the Queſtion. CRI. It puts me | 
110 mind of my Friend Lamprocles, who needed but | 
ad We Argument againſt Infidels, J obſerved, faid he, | 


4% as Infidelity grew, there grew Corruption of 
ery kind, and new Vices. This ſimple Obſer- | 


| ] 
„en on Matter of Fact was ſufficient to make | 
| kW) notwithſtanding the Remonſtrance of ſeveral | 

genious Men, imbue and ſeaſon the Minds of his ; 


lldren betimes with the Principles of Religion. | | 


ryou 3 

tber he new Theories, which our acute Moderns 
theel de endeavoured to ſubſtitute in place of Religion, 
__—_— re had their full Courſe in the preſent Age, and 


oduced their Effect on the Minds and Manners of | 
en. That Men are Men, is a ſure Maxim: But | 
Is as ſure that Engliſimen are not the fame Men 


| 
re note were: whether better or worſe, more or leſs | 
Ae vous, I need not ſay. Every one may fee and ll 
those. Though, indeed, after Ariſtides had been | 

UH. nithed, and Socrates put to death at Albens, a 

an, without being a Conjurer, might gueſs what ö 

Beauty of Virtue could do in England. But | 
And, there 4 
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III. fing. We have our own Experience to open or 
Eyes; which yet if we continue to keep ſhut, He 
the Remains of religious Education are quite worn H 
off from the Minds of Men; it is to be feared , th 
ſhall then open them wide, not to avoid, but 9 
behold and lament our Ruin. ALC. Be the Con. 
ſequences what they will, I can never bring my 
to be of a mind with thoſe, who meaſure Truth by 
Convenience. Truth is the only Divinity that] 
adore, Wherever Truth leads, I ſhall folly 
EUPH. You have then a Paſſion for Truth? AIC, 
Undoubtedly. E U PH. For all Truths? ALC 
For all. EUPH. To know, or to puhliſh then! 
ALC. Both. EUPH. What! would you undectin 
a Child that was taking Phyſic? Would ya 
officiouſly ſet an Enemy right, that was making 
wrong Attack ? Would you help an enraged Mi h 
to his Sword? ALC. In ſuch Caſes, common & 
directs one how to behave. EUVP H. Comm 
Senſe, it ſeems then, muſt be conſulted whether 
Truth be ſalutary or hurtful, fit to be declaredq 
concealed, ALC. How ! you would have me « 
ceal and ſtifle the Truth, and keep it to my{l 
Is this what you aim at? EUPZH, I only mi 
a plain Inference from what you grant, 
for myſelf, I do not believe your Opinions tri 
And although you do, you ſhould not therefore, | 
you would appear conſiſtent with yourſelf, think 
neceſſary or wile to publiſh hurtful Truths. V 
Service can it do Mankind to leſſen the Motive! 
Virtue, or what Damage to increaſe them? AL 
None in the World. But I muſt needs fay, I 
not reconcile the received Notions of a God 4 
Providence to my Underſtanding, and my N 


abhors the Baſeneſs of conniving at a "ey 
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EUPH. Shall we therefore appeal to Truth, and D1ar. 

examine the Reaſons by which you are withheld III. 

from believing theſe Points? ALC. With all my 

Heart, but enough for the preſent. We will make 
this the Subject of our next Conference. 
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THE FOURTRH DIALO OVUx. 


I. Prejudices concerning a Deity. II. Rules laid dum - 
by Alciphron to be obſerved in proving @ God. Ill I 
What fort of Proof he expects. IV. Whence w Goc 
collect the Being of other Thinking Individuals, ). 2 
The ſame Method a fortiori proves the Being of ol Nat 

Cod. VI. Alciphron's ſecond Thoughts on lu and 
Point. VII. God ſpeaks to Men. VIII. How Dif db 
tance is perceived by Sight. IX. The proper Ob. oy 
getts of Sight at no diſtance. X. Lights, Shad 47 « 
and Colours, variouſly combined form a Langiq bit k 
XI. The Signification of this Language learned vl. © 
Experience. XII. Gd explaineth himſelf is donn 
Eyes of Men vy the arbitrary Uſz of ſenſible du but ot 
XIII. The Prejudice and two-fold 4ſpert Wort! 
Minute Phileſopher. XIV. God prefent to Marthe 


kind, informs, admoniſbes, and directs them in 6 
ſenſible manner. XV. Admirable Nature ana Ui « his 
of this viſiial Language. XVI. Minute Phils Ger 
phers content to admit a God in. certain Sens, dipel ; 
XVII. Opinion of ſome, who hold that Knowle ; 
aud I, dom are not properly in God. XVII V 
Dangerous Tendency of this Notion. XIX. I Diſc 
Original. XX. The Senſe of Schoolmen upon i. 

XXI. Scholaſtic Uſe of the Terms Analogy and My Pe 
Analogical explained: Analogical Perfections lthertc 
God mijunderſtood. XX I. God intelligent, %iſt ring 
and good, in the proper Senſe of the Words. XXIII Joophe! 
Ovjeftion from moral Evil conſidered. XXIV. Monarc 
Aien argue from their own Defefts againſt a Dei. 

XXV. Religious Worſhip reaſonable and expeaient. Luc. 


I. EARL! 
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f x 85 ARLY the next Morning, as I looked 


NE walking in the Garden, with all the 
Signs of a Man in deep Thought; 

Non Upon which I went down to him. 
Acipbron, ſaid I, this early and profound. Medita- 
tion puts me in no ſmall Fright. How ſo! Becauſe 
[ ſhould be ſorry to be convinced there was no 
Cod. The Thought of Anarchy in Nature is to 
me more ſhocking than in Civil Life: inaſmuch as 
Natural Concerns are more important than Civil, 
and the Baſis of all others. I grant, replied Al- 
apbron, that ſome Inconvenience may poſlibly fol- 
low from diſproving a God: but as to what you 
ky of Fright and Shocking, all that is nothing 
but Prejudice, mere Prejudice, Men frame an Idea 
or Chimera in their own Minds, and then fall 
down and worſhip it. Notions govern Mankind : 
but of all Notions, that of God's governing the 
World hath taken the deepeſt Root, and ſpread the 
fartheſt: It is therefore in Philoſophy an heroical 
Atchievement to diſpoſſeſs this imaginary Monarch 
of his Government, and baniſh all thoſe Fears and 
Spectres which the Light of Reaſon alone can 


lilpel 3 


fe " 1c 7 


Non radii folis, non Jucida tela dici 
Diſcutiunt, ſed Nature ſpecies raticque *, 


l Part, faid I, ſhall be to ſtand by, as I have 
4 litherto done, and take Notes of all that paſſeth 


10 luring this memorable Event: while a Minute Phi- 
. jolopher not ſix Foot high attempts to dethrone the 
2 Monarch of the Univerſe. Alas! replied Alciphron, 
eih. 

. Lueretius. 


LI L Arguments 


| DAL. 


D out of my Window, I ſaw Alciphr n. 
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Arguments are not to be meaſured by Feet and . 
Inches. One Man may ſee more than a Million: WM } 
and a ſhort Argument, managed by a Free-thinker, WI : 
may be ſufficient to overthrow the moſt gipantic WM 1: 
Chimæra. As we were engaged in this Diſcourl, WW » 
Crito and Enphranor joined us. I find you hae 2 
been beforehand with us to-day, ſaid Crito to A b. 
ciphron, and taken the Advantage of Solitude d m 
early Hours, while Enphranor and I were aſleep n m 
our Beds. We may therefore expect to ſee Atheim BW i 
placed in the beſt Light, and ſupported by e wh 
ſtrongeſt Arguments. M. 


II. ALC. The Being of a God is a Subject una 82 
which there has been a world of Common: pla 


which it is needleſs to repeat. Give me leave then te 
fore to lay down certain Rules and Limitations, M Me, 
order to ſhorten our preſent Conference. For aum 
the End of Debating is to perſuade, all thoſe Thi 10u 
which are foreign to this End, ſhould be left c w 
of our Debate. Firſt then, let me tell you, I ard 
not to be perſuaded by Metaphyſical Argumem e 
ſuch for Inſtance as are drawn from the Idea of End. 
All- perfect Being, or the Abſurdity of an infa mi 
Progreſſion of Cauſes, This ſort of Arguments" E 
have always found dry and jejune: and, as they Dific 
not ſuited to my way of Thinking, they may pe Aread 
haps puzzle, but never will convince me. Seco 
I am not to be perſuaded by the Authority ett Time 
of paſt or preſeat Ages, of Mankind in general, | thin] 
of particular wiſe Men: all which paſſeth for H git 
or nothing with a Man of found Argument fn, 
free Thought. Thirdly, All Proofs drawn froſ<'ivac 
Utility or Convenience are forrign to the Pup don 
The may prove indeed the Uſefuineſs of the Noten. 
but not the Exiſtence of the Thing, Whaten Jeet, 
Legiflators or Statelmen ay think, Truth and , 
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yenience are very different Things to the rigorous Dr aL. 
Eyes of a Philoſopher. And now, that 5 may IV. 
not ſeem partial, I will limit eit alſo not to ob- 
ject, in the firſt place, from any thing that may ſeem 
regular or unaccountable in the Works of Nature, 
alnſt a Cauſe of infinite Power and Wiſdom : 
becauſe I already know the Anſwer you would 
make, to wit, That no one can judge of the Sym- 
metry and Ule of the Parts of an infinite Machine, 
which are all relative to each other, and to the 
whole, without being able to comprehend the intire 
Machine, or the whole Uniyerſe. And in the 
{cond place, I ſhall engage myſelf not to object 
2gainft the Juſtice and Providence of a Supreme 
Being, from the Evil that befalls good Men, and 
the Proſperity which is often the Portion of wicked 
Men in this Life: becauſe I know that, inſtead of 
admitting this to be an Objection againſt a Deity, 
you would make it an Argument for a future State; 
in which there ſhall be ſuch a Retribution of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, as may vindicate the Di- 
vine Attributes, and ſet all Things right in the 
End. Now theſe Anſwers, though they ſhould be 
admitted for good ones, are in truth no Proofs of 
the Being of God, but only Solutions of certain 
Difaculties which might be objected, ſuppoſing it 
already proved by proper Arguments. Thus 
much I thought fit to premiſe, in order to fave 
Time and Trouble both to you and myſelf, CRI. 
[ think that, as the proper End of our Conference 
dyeht to be ſirmpoſed the Diſcovery and Defence of 
ruth, ſo Truth may be juſtified, not only by 
erſuading its adverſaries, but, where that cannot 
de done, by ſhewing them to be unreaſonable. Ar- 
uments, therefore, which carry Light have their 
et, cven againſt an Opponent who ſhuts his 
yes, becaule they ſhew him to be obſtinate and 
L 2 prejudiced, 
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nothing farther to ſay. 3 T 


True MINUTE 


prejudiced. Beſides, this Diſtinction between AF. 
guments that puzzle and that convince, 1s leaſt of all 
obſerved by Minute Philoſophers, and need not : 
therefore be obſerved by others in their favour, But, \ 


perhaps, Euphranor may be willing to encounter tc 


you on your own Terms, in which Caſe I hay: - 


III. EUPH. Alcipbron acts like a skilful Genera, of 
who 1s bent upon gaining the Advantage of the 
Ground, and alluring the Enemy out of tber ©" 
Trenches. We, who believe a God, are intrenched | 7b 
within Tradition, Cuſtom, Authority and L. ** 


And nevertheleſs, inſtead of attempting to force u e 
he propoſes that we ſhould voluntarily abandon * 
theſe Intrenchments, and make the Attack: ve 
we may act on the defenſive with much Securit But 
and Eaſe, leaving him the Trouble to diſpoſſeß u 2 
of what we need not reſign, Thoſe Reaſons (cons * 

tinued he, addrefling himſelf to ADE whid * 
you have muſtered up in this Morning's Meditation ** 
if they do not weaken, muſt eſtabliſh our Belief d 4 t 
a God: for the utmoſt is to be expected from | o 
great a Maſter in his Profeſſion, when he ſets lit * 
Strength to a Point. ALC. I hold the confulk 1 
Notion of a Deity, or ſome inviſible Power, oh 334 
of all Prejudices the moſt unconquerable. W.I . 

half a dozen ingenious Men are got together oe * 
Glaſs of Wine, by a chearful Fire, in a Room wel 6 1 
lighted; we baniſh with eaſe all the Spectres of Fan * 
or Education, and are very clear in our Deciſe A 0 
But as I was taking a ſolitary Walk before it was bro ie 
Daylight in yonder Grove, methought the Po * 
was not quite fo clear: nor could I readily recolagiy. Pa 
the Force of thoſe Arguments, which uſed to appt 1. * 
fo concluſive at other times. I had I know MI dee 8 
what Awe vpon my Mind, and ſeemed haunteoy - ; 
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4 fort of Panic, which [ cannot otherwiſe account 
for, than by ſuppoſing it the Effect of Prejudice: 


World, was once upon a Time catechiſed and tu- 
tored into the Belief of a. God or Spirit. There is 
no ſurer Mark of Prejudice, than the believing a 
Thing without Reaſon. What Neceſſity then can 
there be that I ſhould ſet myſelf the difficult Task 
of proving a Negative, when it is ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that there is no Proof of the Affirmative, 
and that the admitting it without Proof is unreaſon- 
able? Prove therefore your Opinion, or, if you can- 
not, you may indeed remain in poſſeſſion of it, but 
you will only be poſſeſſed of a Prejudice. EUPZH. 
O Alciphron ! to content you, we mult prove, it 
ſeems, and we mult prove upon your own Terms. 
But, in the firſt place, let us ſee what fort of Proof 
you expect. ALC, Perhaps I may not expect 
it, but I will tell you what ſort of Proof I would 
have: And that is in ſhort, ſuch Proof as every 
Man of Senſe requires of a Matter of Fact, 
or the Exiſtence of any other particular Thing. 
For Inſtance, ſhould a Man ask why I believe 
there is a King of Great Britain ? I might anſwer, 


cauſe I had ſeen thoſe who ſaw him. But as for 
this King of Kings, I neither ſaw him myſelf, nor 
any one elſe that ever did ſee him. Surely if there 
be ſuch a Thing as God, it is very ſtrange that he 
ſhould leave himſelf without a Witneſs ; that Men 
ſhould {till diſpute his Being; and that thereſhould 
de no one evident, ſenſible, plain Proof of it, 
without recourſe to. Philoſophy or Metaphyſics, A 
Matter of Fact is not to be proved by Notions, but 
by Facts. This is clear and full to the Point. You 
ſee what I would be at. Upon thele Principles I 
defy Superſtition. E UP H. You believe then as 
ar as you can fee, ALC. That is my Rule of 
J. 3 | Faith, 


For you muſt know, that I, like the reſt of the SO 


Becauſe I had ſeen him: Or a King of Spain? Be- 
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by any Senſe we may be ſure of. 


Tar Minor 
Faith, EUPH. How ! will you not believe the 
Exiſtence of Things which you hear, unless you 
alſo ſee them? ALC. I will not fay fo Mie 
When I infiſted on Seeing, I would be undetſtond 
to mean Perceiving in general, Outward Objet; 
make very different Impreflions upon the animal 
Spirits, all which are compriſed under the common 
Name of Senſe. And whatever we can perttiy; 


IV. EUPH. What! do you believe then there 
are ſuch Things as animal Spirits? ALC. Doubtkk, 
EUPH. By what Senſe do you perceive them! 
ALC. I do not perceive them immediately by any 
of my Senſes. I am nevertheleſs perſuaded of their 
Exiſtence, becauſe I can collect it from their Effe&; 


and Operations. They are the Meſſengers, which cn. 
running to and fro in the Nerves, preſerve a Com. {+ 
munication between the Soul and outward Objets, bea 
EUPH. You admit then the Being of a Soul. A tt: 
Provided I do not admit an immaterial Subſtance, are 
I ſee no Inconvenicnce in admitting there may e ks 


ſuch a Thing as a Soul. And this may be n 


more than a thin fine Texture of fubtile Parts Ml Yes 
Spirits reſiding in the Brain. EUPH. I do nd Mac 
ask about its Nature, I only ask whether you 4, any 
mit that there is a Principle of Thought and Acton man 
and whether it be perceivable by Senſe. ALU tho 
grant that there is ſuch a Principle, and that it 8M and 
not the Object of Senſe itſelf, but inferred from Wil 
Appeirances which are perccived by Senſe. EY Doth 
If I underſtand you rightly, from animal Functiom indep 
and Motions, you infer the Exiſtence of animal Powe 
Spirits; and from reaſonable Acts you infer ti that « 
Exiſtence of a reaſonable Soul. Is it not ſo ? ALUM EU 7 
It is. EUPH. It ſhould ſeem therefore, that i tons; 


Beirg of Things imperceptible to Senſe may d. 
collected from Eticcts and Signs, or ſenſible Town 
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ALC. It may. EUPH. Tell me, Alciphron, is not Dial. 
the Soul that which makes the principal Diſtinction IV. 
between a real Perſon and a Shadow, a living Man 
and a Carcaſe? ALC. I grant it is. EUPH. I can- 


| not, therefore, know that you for Inſtance are a 
) diſtin thinking Individual, or a living real Man, 
| by ſurer or ou; Signs, than thoſe from which it 
aan be inferred that you have a Soul. ALC. You 
d cannot, EUPH. Pray tell me, are not all Acts im- 
mediately and n by Senſe reducible 
to Motion? ALC. They are. EUP H. From 
e Motions therefore you infer a Mover, or Cauſe : 
& ud from reaſonable Motions (or ſuch as appear 
1? WY calculated for a reaſonable End) a rational Cauſe, 
Soul, or Spirit. ALC. Even fo. 
ei 
be V. EUP FH. The Soul of Man aQuates but a 
ch ſmall Body, an inſignificant Particle, in reſpect of 
che great Maſſes of Nature, the Elements, and 
b. heavenly Bodies, and Syſtem of the World. And 
.me Wiſdom that appears in thoſe Moticn-, which 
ce, i ure the Effect of Human Reaſon, is incomparably 


de bes than that which diſcovers itſelf, in the Structure 
o 2nd Ule of organized natural Bodies, Animal or 1 
i Vegetable, A Man with his Hand can make no id 
ni Machine ſo admirable as the Hand itfelf : Nor can 4 
any of thoſe Motions, by which we trace out Hu- 
100,88 man Reaſon, approach the Skill and Contrivance of 
Ch thoſe wonderful Motions of the Heart and Brain 
it and other vital Parts, which do not depend on the 
ron Will of Man. AL. C. All this is true. EUPH. 
PHI Doth it not follow then, that from natural Motions, 
t00 independent of Man's Will, may be inferred both 
ma Power and Wiſdom incomparably greater than 
r 0 that of the Human Soul? ALC. It ſhould ſeem fo. 
11. EUPH. Further, is there not in natural Produc- 
t u tons and Effects a viſible Unity of Counſel and 
y 6 4 Deſign? 9 
ker 
ALL 4 


ye fe oth one aan hag 1 wr, oor 
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Do not the ſame Laws of Motion obtain through. 
out ? The ſame in China and here, the ſame two 
thouſand Years ago, and at this Day? ALC. All 
this I do not deny. EUPAH. Is there not alfo 3 
Connexion or Relation between Agimals and Ve. 
getables; between both and the Elements; be. 
tween the Elements and heavenly Bodies; fo that 
from their mutual Reſpects, Influences, Subor. 
dinations, and Uſes, they may be collected to be 
Parts of one W hole, conſpiring to one and the 
ſame End, and fulfilling the ſame Deſign ? ALC. 
Suppoſing all this to be true. EUVP H. Will i 
not then follow, that this vaſtly great or infinite 
Power and Wiſdom muſt be ſuppoſed in one and 
the ſame Agent, Spirit, or Mind; and that we have, 
at leaſt, as clear, full, and immediate Certainty of 
the Being of this infinitely wiſe and powerful Spirit, 
as of any one Human Soul whatſoever beſides our 
own? ALC. Let me conſider : I ſuſpect we pro- 
ceed too haſtily. What ! Do you pretend you can 
have the ſame Aſſurance of the Being of God, 
that you can have of mine whom you actually ſe 
ſtand before you and talk to you? EY. The 
very ſame, if not greater. ALC. How do you 
make this appear? EUPH. By the Perſon Alciphrin 
is meant an individual thinking Thing, and not the 
Hair, Skin, or viſible Surface, or any Part of the 
outward Form, Colour, or Shape of Alciphrin, 
ALC. This I grant. EUPH, And in granting this 
you grant that, in a ſtrift Senſe, I do not ſee 4- 
ciphron, i. e. that individual thinking Thing, but 


believ 
If 18 1 


only ſuch viſible Signs and Tokens, as ſuggeſt and Orerf 


infer the Being of that inviſible thinking Principle I Men « 
or Soul. Even fo, in the ſelf fame Manner it in 
ſeems to me, that though I cannot with Eyes of How 


Fleſh behold the inviſible God; yet I do in the Heron 
ſtrictelt 
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ſtricteſt Senſe behold and perceive by all my Senſes D1 ar. 
ſuch Signs and Tokens, ſuch Effects and Operations, IV. 
as ſuggeſt, indicate, and demonſtrate an inviſtble 
God, as certainly and with the ſame Evidence, at 

leaſt, as any other Signs, perceived by Senſe, do 
ſuggeſt ro me the Exiſtence of your Soul, Spirit, 

or thinking Principle; which I am convinced of 

only by a few Signs or Effects, and the Motions of 

one ſmall orgamzed Body : Whereas I do at all 
Times, and in all Places, perceive ſenſible Signs, 

which evince the Being of God. The Point, there- 

fore, doubted or denied by you at the beginning 

now ſeems manifeſtly to follow from the Premiſes. 
Throughout this whole enquiry, have we not con- 

ſidered every Step with Care, and made not the 

kaſt Advance without clear Evidence? You and I 
examined and aſſented ſingly to each foregoing Pro- 
poſition : What ſhall we do then with the Conclu- 

hon? For my part, if you do not help me out, I 

find myſelf under an abſolute Neceſſity of admit- 

ting it for true. You muſt therefore be content, 
tenceforward to bear the Blame, if I live and die 

in the Belief of a God, . * 


VI. ALC. It muſt be confeſt, I do not readily 
find an Anſwer. There ſeems to be ſome Foun- 
dation for what you ſay. But on the other hand, 
it the Point was ſo clear as you pretend, I cannot 
conceive how ſo many ſagacious Men of our Sect 
ſhould be ſo much in the dark, as not to know or 
believe one Syllable of it. EUPH. O Alcipbron, 1 
It is not our preſent buſineſs to account for the ö i 
Orerſights, or vindicate the Honour of thoſe great 5 
Men the Free-thinkers, when their very Exiſtence 
s in danger of being called in queſtion. ALC. 
How ſo ? FUPZH. Be pleaſed to recollect the Con- 
geſſions jou have made, and then ſhew me, if the 
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Dial. Arguments for a Deity be not concluſive, by what 
IV. better Argument you can prove the Exiſtence of 
wa that thinking Thing, which in ſtrictneſs conſtitute, 
the Free-thinker. As ſoon as Eupbranor had utter. 8 
ed theſe Words, Alciphron ſtopt ſhort and ſtood in 5: 
a Poſture of Meditation, while the reſt of us con. WM th 
tinued our Walk and took two or three Turn, th 
after which he joined us again with a ſmiling Coun. 
tenance, like one who had made ſom: Diſcovery, 
I have found, ſaid he, what may clear up the Point 
in diſpute, and give Zuphranor intire Satisfaction; 
I would ſay an Argument which will prove the 
Exiſtence of a Free-thinker, the like whereof ca- 
not be applied to prove the Exiſtence of a God 
You mult know then, that your Notion of our 
perceiving the Exiſtence of God, as certainly and 
immediately as we do that of a Human Perſon, ] 
could by no Means digeſt, though I muſt own i 
puzzled me, till I had conſidered the Matter. A 
firſt methought, a particular Structure, Shape, 
Motion was the moſt certain Proof of a thinking, 
reaſonable Soul. But a little Attention ſatisfied me, 
that theſe Things have no neceſſary Connexion with 
Reaſon, Knowledge, and Wiidom. And that al 
lowing them to be certain Proofs of a living Soul if Kno 
they cannot be ſo of a thinking and reaſonable one, 3u « 
Upon ſecond Thoughts, therefore, and a minute] '0 
Examination of this Point, I have found that non ſuc 
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thing ſo much convinces me of the Exiſtence oil £U” 
another Perſon as his ſpeaking to me. It is my peak 
hearing you talk that, in ſtrict and philoſophical bit 
Truth, is to me the beſt Argument for your Being {tmbl 
And this is a peculiar Argument inapplicable they f 
your Purpoſe : For you will not, I ſuppoſe, pit: by In 
tend that God ſpeaks to Man in the ſame clear i endleſ 

nowr 


ſenſible manner, as one Man Coth to another, 
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vil. EUPH. How! is then the Impreſſion of 


cenſes ? Or, if it be, is the Voice of Man louder 
than that of Thunder? ALC. Alas! You miſtake 
the Point, What I mean is not the Sound of Speech 
merely as ſuch, but the arbitrary Ule of ſenſible 
Signs, which have no Similitude or neceſſary Con- 
nexion with the Things ſignified 3 ſo as by the ap- 
polite Management of them, to ſuggeſt and exhibit 
to my Mind an endleſs Variety of Things, differing 
in Nature, Time, and Place: thereby informing 
me, entertaining me, and directing me how to act, 
not only with regard to Things near and preſent, 
but alſo, with regard to Things diſtant and future. 
No matter whether theſe Signs are pronounced or 
written, whether they enter by the Eye or the Ear : 
They have the ſame Uſe, and are equally Proofs 
of an intelligent, thinking, deſigning Cauſe. EUPH. 
But what if it ſhould appear that God really ſpeaks 
to Man; ſhould this content you? ALC. I am for 
aamitting no inward Speech, no holy Inſtincts, or 
Suzgeſtions of Light or Spirit. All that, you muſt 
know, paſſeth with Men of Senſe for nothing. If 
you do not make it plain to me, that God ſpeaks 
to Men by outward ſenſible Signs, of ſuch ſort and 
in uch manner, as I have defined, you do nothing. 
EUP 11. But if it ſhall appear plainly, that God 
ſpeaks to Men by the Intervention and Uſe of 
arbitrary, outward, ſenſible Signs, having no Re- 
lemblance or neceſſary Connexion with the Things 
they ſtand for and ſuggeſt : If it ſhall appear, that 
by innumerable Combinations of theſe Signs, an 
endleſs Variety of Things is diſcovered and made 
known to us; and that we are thereby inſtructed 
or informed in their different Natures ; that we are 
taught and admoniſhed what to ſhun, and what to 

purluc; 


Sound fo much more evident than that of other WWW 
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IV. tions, and how to act with reſpect to Things dif. 
WY WV tant from us, as well in Time as Place; will this 
content you? ALC. It is the very Thing I would 
have you make out; for therein conſiſts the Force 
and Uſe and Nature of Language. 


VIII. EUP H. Look, Alciphron, do you not 
ſee the Caſtle upon yonder Hill? ALC. I & 
EUPH. Is it not at a great Diſtance from you? 
ALC. It is. EUPH. Tell me, Alciphron, is not 
Diſtance a Line turned End-wiſe to the Eye? AIC 

Doubtleſs. EUPH. And can a Line, in that Siu- 
ation, project more than one ſingle Point on the 
Bottom of the Eye? ALC. It cannot, EUPH 
Therefore the Appearance of a long and of a ſhort 
Diſtance is of the ſame Magnitude, or rather of no 
Magnitude at all, being in all Caſes one fing| 
Point. ALC. It ſeems ſo. EUPH, Should it not 
follow from hence that Diſtance is not immediate) 
perceived by the Eye? AL C. It ſhould. EUPE. 
Muſt it not then be perceived by the Mediation 
of ſome other Thing? ALC. It muſt. EU. 
To diſcover what this is, let us examine what Al- 
teration there may be in the Appearance of the 
ſame Object, placed at different Diſtances from tit 
Eye. Now I find by Experience that, when an 
Object is removed ſtill farther and farther off in: 
direct Line from the Eye, its viſible Appearance pren 
ſill grows leſſer and fainter : And this Change this ; 
Appearance, being proportional and univerſal, ſeem nes 
to me to be that by which we apprehend the varia nic 

egrees of Diſtance, ALC. I have nothing de 
object to this. EUPH. But Littleneſs or Faintnels 
in their own Nature, ſeem to have no necellayi 1. i. 
Connexion with greater Length of Diſtance. Al AK 


] admit this to be true. EU. Will it not * re 
en 
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Experience? ALC. It will. EH. That is to 
fiy, we perceive Diſtance, not immediately, but 
by Mediation of a Sign, which hath no Likeneſs to 
it, or neceſſary Connexion with it, but only ſuggeſts 
it from repeated Experience, as Words do Things. 
ALC. Hold, Eupbranor: Now I think of it, the 
Writers in Optics tell us of an Angle made by the 
two Optic Axes, where they meet in the viſible 
Point or Object; which Angle, the obtuſer it is the 
nearer it ſhews the Object to be, and by how much 
the acuter by ſo much the farther off; and this 
from a neceſſary demonſtrable Connexion. EUPH. 
The Mind then finds out the Diſtance of Things 
by Geometry. AL C. It doth. EUPH, Should 
it not follow, therefore, that nobody could ſee but 
thoſe who had learned Geometry, and knew ſome- 
thing of Lines and Angles ? ALC. There is a fort of 


natural Geometry, which 1s got without Learning. 


EUPH. Pray inform me, Alciphron, in order to frame 
2 Proof of any Kind, or deduce one Point from ano- 
ther, is it not neceſſary, that I perceive the Connexion 
of the Terms in the Premiſes, and the Connexion of 
the Premiſes with the Concluſion : And, in general}, 
to know one Thing by means of another, muſt I not 
firſt know that other Thing? when I perceive your 
Meaning by your Words, mult I not firſt perceive 
the Words themſelves ? and muſt I not know the 
Premiſes before I infer the Concluſion ? ALC. All 
this is true. EAUPH, Whoever, therefore, collects 
a nearer Diſtance from a wider Angle, or a farther 
Diſtance from an acuter Angle, muſt firſt perceive 
the Angles themſelves. And he who 
perceive thoſe Angles, can infer nothing from them. 
Is it ſo or not? ALC. It is as you ſay. EUPH. 
hsk now the firſt Man you meet, whether he per- 
ceiyes or knows any Thing of thoſe Optic Angles? 


Or 


oth not 
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then, that they could never ſuggeſt it but from Diar. 
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Diat. Or whether he ever thinks about them, or. make 


IV. 


was tificial Geometry? What 


any Inferences from them go natural or 2. 

nſwer do you think he 
would make? ALC. To ſpeak the Truth, I believe 
his Anſwer would be, that he knew nothing of thak 
Matters. EU H. It cannot therefore he, tha 
Men judge of Diſtance by Angles : Nor eonſe- 
quently can there be any Force 1n the Argument 
you drew from thence, to prove that Niſtance j 
perceived by means of ſomething which hath x 
neceſſary Connexion with it. ALC. Iagree with you, 


IX. EUPH.:To me it ſeems, that a Man mg 
know whether he perceiyes a I hing or no: and 
if he perceives it, whether it be immediately & 
mediately : and if mediately, whether by means d 
ſomething like or unlike, neceſſarily or arbitrarily 
connected with it, ALC. It ſeems ſo. EUA 
And is it not certain, that Diſtance 1s perceived 
only by Experience, if it be neither perceived in. 
mediately by itſelf, nor by means of any Image 
nor of any Lines and Angles, which are like it, a 
have a neceſſary Connexion with it? ALC. ks, 
EUPH. Doth it not ſeem to follow from what hath 
been ſaid and allowed by you, that before all Ex 
perience a Man would not imagine, the Things it 
faw were at any Diſtance from him? ALC. How! 
let me ſee. EUPH. The Littleneſs or Faintneß d 
Appearance, or any other Idea or Senfation, ndt 
neccſſurily connected with, or reſembling Diltance, 
can no more ſuggeſt different Degrees of Diſtance, 
or any Diſtance at all, to the Mind, which hat 
not experienced a Conncxion of the things hg 
fying and ſignified, than Words can ſuggeſt No 
tions before a Man hath learned the Language 
ALC. I allow this to be true. EUPH. Will it 
not thence follow, that a Man born blind, 7 

made 
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made to ſee, would, upon firſt receiving his Sight, DiAt. 
take the things he ſaw, not to be at any Diſtance IV. 
from him, but in his Eye, or rather in his Mind). 
ALC. I muſt own it ſeems ſo: And yet, on the 
other hand, I can hardly perſuade myſelf, that, if 
were in ſuch a State, I ſhould think thoſe Objects, 
which I now ſee at ſo great a Diſtance, to be at no 
Diſtance at all. EU PA. It ſeems then, that you 
now think the Objects of Sight are at a Diſtance 
from you. ALC. Doubtleſs I do. Can any one 
queſtion but yonder Caſtle is at a great Diſtance ? 

PH. Tell me, Alciphron, can you diſcern the 
Doors, Windows, and Battlements of that fame 
Caſtle? ALC. I cannot. At this Diſtance it ſeems 
only a {mall round Tower. EUPH. But I, who 
have been at it, know that it is no ſmall round 
Tower, but a large ſquare Building with Battle- 
ments and Turrets, which it ſeems you do not fee. 
C. What will you infer from thence ? EUPH. 
| would infer, that the very Object, which you 
ſtrictly and properly perceive by Sight, 1s not that 
Thing which is feveral Miles diſtant. ALC. Why 
o? EUPH. Becauſe a little round Object is one 
Thing, and a great ſquare Object is another. Is it 
dot? ALC. I cannot deny it. EUPH. Tell me, 
8 not the viſible Appearance alone the proper Ob- 
ct of Sight? ALC. It is. What think you now, 
(aid Euphrancr pointing towards the Heavens) of 
the viſible Appearance of yonder Planet? Is it not 
around luminous Flat, no bigger than a Sixpence ? 
ALC. What then? EUPH. Tell me then, what 
you think of the Planet itfelf, Do you not con- 
cive it to be a vaſt Opaque Globe, with ſeveral 
unequal Riſings and Vallies? ALC. I do. EUPH. 
How can you therefore conclude, that the proper 
Object of your Sight exiſts at a Diſtance? ALC. I 
Gntcts I know not. EUP HF. For your farther 
Con- 
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Dit. Conviction, do but conſider that crimſon Cloyd, 


IV. Think you that if you were in the very Place where g 
is, you would perceive any Thing like what yu WM . 
now ſee? ALC. By no means. I ſhould perecin 4 

only a dark Miſt. EUPH. Is it not plain, there Ir 


fore, that neither the Caſtle, the Planet, nor the J 
Cloud, which you ſee here, are thoſe real ones MF :. 
which you ſuppoſe exiſt at a Diſtance ? 4 


X. ALC. What am I to think then? Do wes Ml kn 
any thing at all, or is it altogether Fancy and [| if | 
luſion ? EUPH. Upon the whole, it ſeems the WM © 
proper Objects of Sight are Light and Colour, 
with their ſeveral Shades and Degrees; all which, 
being infinitely diverſified and combined, form: 
Language wondertully adapted to ſuggeſt and er 
hibit to us the Diſtances, Figures, Situations, D. 
menſions, and various Qualities of tangible Objeds; 
not by Similitude, nor yet by Inference of neceſlay 
Connexion, but by the arbitrary Impoſition of Pro 
vidence: juſt as Words ſuggeſt the Things ſign 
fied by them. ALC. How ! Do we not, ftridt 

1 ſpeaking, perceive by Sight ſuch Things as Tres, 
4 Houſes, Men, Rivers and the like? EUPH. We do, 
4 indeed, perceive or apprehend thoſe Things by tix 
| Faculty of Sight. But will it follow from thence, 
| | that they are the proper and immediate Objects d 
Sight, any more than that all thoſe Things are tie 

proper and immediate Objects of Hearing, whichar 

fignified by the Help ot Words or Sounds? ALL. 

You would have us think then, that Light, Shade 

and Colours, variouſly combined, aniwer to the ft 

veral Articulations of Sound in Language: and that 

by means thereof, all Sorts of Objects are ſuggelteaMF Thin 

to the Mind through the Eye, in the ſame mann the | 

as they are ſuggeſted by Words or Sounds through E::s. 


the Ear: that is, neither from neceſſary Deductaſ 7 7 
[1 
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to the Judgment, nor from Similitude to the Fan- Dial. 


cy, but purely and ſolely from Experience, Cuſtom, 


and Habit. EUPH. I would not have you think 


any Thing, more than the Nature of Things 
obligeth you to think, nor ſubmit in the leaſt ro my 
Judgment, but only to the Force of Truth: which 
is an [mpoſition that I ſuppoſe the freeſt Thinkers 
will not pretend to be exempt from. ALC. You 
have led me, it ſeems, Step by Step, till I am got I 
know not where. But I ſhall try to get out again, 
if not by the Way I came, yet by ſome other of my 
own finding. Here Alciphron, having made a ſhort 
Pauſe, proceeded as follows, 


XI. Anſwer me, Eupbranor, ſhould it not fol- 
low from theſe Principles, that a Man born blind, 
and made to ſee, would at brit Sight not only not 
pos their Diſtance, but alſo not ſo much as 

now the very Things themfelves which he ſaw, 
for Inſtance, Men or Trees? which ſurely to ſup- 
poſe muſt be abſurd. EVH. I grant, in conte- 
quence of thoſe Principles, which both you and I 
have admitted, that ſuch a one would never think 
of Men, Trees, or any other Objects that he had 
been accuſtomed to perceive by Touch, upon hav- 
ing his Mind filled with new Senſations of Light 
and Colours, whoſe various Combinations he doth 
not yet underſtand, or know the Meaning of; no 
more than a Chineſe, upon firſt hearing the Words 
Man and Tree, would think of the Things ſignified 
by them. In both Caſes, there muſt be Time and 
Experience, by repeated Acts, to acquire a Habit 
of knowing the Connexion between the Signs and 
Things ſignified ; that is to ſay, of underſtanding 
the Language, whether of the Eyes or of the 
Es. And I conceive no Abſurdity in all this. 
4LC. I ſee, therefore, in ſtrict Philoſophical 

I Truth, 
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D1at, Truth, that Rock only in the ſame Senſe that! 


pronounced. EUPH. In the very ſame. AIC, 
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may be ſaid to hear it, when the Word Nock ig 


How comes it to paſs then, that every one ſhall 
ſay he ſees, for Inſtance, a Rock or a Houſe, when 
thoſe things are before his Eyes; but no body vill 
fay he hears a Rock or a Houſe, but only the 
Words or Sounds themſelves, by which thoſe things 
are faid to be ſignified or ſuggeſted, but not heard? 
Beſides, it Viſion be only a Language ſpeaking to 
the Eyes, it may be asked; When did Men learn 
this Language? To acquire the Knowledge of þ 
many Signs, as go to the making up a Language, 
is a Work of ſome Difficulty, But will any Man 
lay he hath ſpent Time or been at Pains, to learn 
this Language of Viſion? EUVPH . No Wonder, 
we cannot aſſign a Time beyond our remoteſt Me- 
mory. If we have been all practiſing this Lan- 
guage, ever ſince our firſt Entrance into the World: 
If the Author of Nature conſtantly ſpeaks to the 
Eyes of all Mankind, even in their earlieſt Infancy, 
whenever the Eyes are open in the Light, whe 
ther alone or in Company: It doth not ſeem to 
me at all ſtrange, that Men ſhould not be aware 
they had ever learned a Language, begun fo early, 
and practiſed ſo conſtantly, as this of Viſion. And, 
if we alſo conſider that it is the ſame throughout 
the whole World, and not, like other Languages, 
differing in different Places: it will not ſeem unac- 
countable, that Men ſhould miſtake the Connexion 
between the proper Objects of Sight and the Things 
ſignified by them, to be founded in neceſſary Rela 
tion or Likeneſs: Or, that they ſhould even 
take them for the ſame things. Hence it ſeems 
ea'y to conceive, why Men, who do not think, 
ſhould confound in this Language of Viſion the 
Signs with the Things ſignified, otherwiſe or 
tue) 
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they are wont to do, in the various particular Lan- Dy ar. 


[ guages formed by the ſeveral Nations of Men. IV. 

hy —— 

0 XII. It may be alſo worth while to obſerve, that 

ll Signs being little conſidered in themſelves, or for 

dir own fake, but only in their relative Capacity, 

; and for the ſake of thoſe things whereof they are 5 
Signs, it comes to paſs, that the Mind often over- 

i looks them, ſo as to carry its Attention immedi» 

ately on to the Things ſignified. Thus, for ex- 

© ample, in reading we run over the Characters with 

8 the lighteſt regard, and paſs on to the meaning, 
Hence it is frequent for Men to ſay, they ſee Words, 

fy and Notions, and Things, in reading of a Book : 

1 whereas in Strictneſs, they ſee only the Characters, 

2 which ſuggeſt Words, Notions, and Things. And 

5 by parity of Reaſon, may we not ſuppoſe, that 

a Men, not reſting in, but overlooking the immedi- 

4, ate and proper Objects of Sight, as in their own 


he Nature of ſmall moment, carry their Attention on- 
| ward to the very thing ſignified, and talk as if 
ey faw the ſecondary Objects? which, in Truth 
and Strictneſs, are not ſeen, but only ſuggeſted and 
apprehended by means of the proper Objects of 
dight, which alone are ſeen. ALC. To ſpeak my 
Mind freely, chis Diſſertation grows tedious, and 

nas into Points too dry and minute for a Gentle- 


4: man's Attention. I thought, faid Crito, we had 
* been told, the Minute Philoſophers loved to conſi- 
(er things cloſely and minute!) 4 L C. That is 
nos ue, but in ſo polite an Age, who would be a mere 
4 y hiloſopher? There is a certain Scholaſtic Accu- 
ren ol which ill ſuits the Freedom and Eaſe of a 
* well-bred Man. But, to cut ſhort this Chicane, I 


k. Fopound it fairly to your own Conſcience, whe- 
beer you really think that God himſelf ſpeaks every 
vn Dy and in every Place to the Eyes of all Men? 
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Dial. EUPH. That is really and in truth my Opinion 


IV. 
—— 


and it ſhould be yours too, if you are conſiſtent 
with yourſelf, and abide by your own Definition of 
Language. Since you cannot deny, that the great 


Mover and Author of Nature conſtantly explaineth 


himſelf to the Eyes of Men by the ſenſible Inter. 
vention of arbitrary Signs, which have no Similj- 
tude or Connexion with the Things ſignified ; fo x 
by compounding and difpoling them, to ſuggeſt 
and exhibit an endleſs Variety of Objects, differing 
in Nature, Time, and Place, thereby informing 
and directing Men how to act with reſpect to 
things diſtant and future, as well as near and pre- 
ſent. In Conſequence, I fay, of your own Sentiments 
and Conceſſions, you have as much reaſon to think, 
the univerſal Agent or God ſpeaks to your Eyes, 
as you can have for thinking any particular Peron 
ſpeaks to your Ears. ALC. I cannot help think- 
ing, that ſome Fallacy runs throughout this whole 
Rariocination, though perhaps I may not readily 
point it out. It ſeems to me that every other Senſe 
may as well be deemed a Language as that of Vi- 
ſion. Smells and Taſtes, for inſtance, are Signs 
that inform us of other Qualities to which they 
have neither Likeneſs nor neceſſary Connexion. 
EUPH. That they are Signs is certain, as allo 
that Language and all other Signs agree in the ge- 
neral Nature of Sign, or ſo far forth as Signs. 
But it is as certain that all Signs are not Language: 


not even all ſignificant Sounds: ſuch as the natural 


Cries of Animals, or the inarticulate Sounds and 
Interjeftions of Men. Ir is the Articulation, Com- 
bination, Variety, Copiouſneſs, extenſive and ge- 
neral Ule and ealy Application of Signs (all which 
are commonly found in Viſion) that conſtitute the 
true nature of Language. Other Senſes may in. 


dced furniſh Signs; and yet thoſe Signs have 10 
more 


- 


PHilLoSOPHER, 
more right than inarticulate Sounds to be thought 


at z Language. ALC. Hold! let me ſee! In Lan- 
of ouage the Signs are arbitrary, are they not ? 
eat EUP HJ. They are, ALC. And conſequently, 
th they do not always ſuggeſt real Matters of Fact. 
” Whereas this natural Language, as you call it, or 
ol theſe viſible Signs, do always ſuggeſt Things in the 
45 ſme uniform way, and have the ſame conſtant 
4 regular Connexion with Matters of Fact : whence 


it thould ſeem, the Connexion was neceſſary, and 


s ticrefore, according to the Definition premiſed, it 
r can be no Language, How do you ſolve this 
#4 Objection? EUP. You may ſolve it yourſelf, 
by che help of a Picture or Looking-glaſs. ALC. 
4% You are in the right, I fee there is nothing in it. 


I know not what elſe to ſay to this Opinion more, 
than that it is ſo odd and contrary to my way of 
thinking, that I ſhall never aſſent to it, 


10le | 

by XIII. EUPH. Be pleaſed to recollect your own 
enſe 1 ö 

Vi- Lectures upon Prejudice, and apply them in the 


preſent Caſe. Perhaps they may help you to fol- 
low where Reaſon leads, and to ſuſpect Notions 
which are ſtrongly riveted, without having been 
ever examined. ALC. I diſdain the Suſpicion of 


oe. Prejudice. And I do not ſpeak only for mylclf, 
5 | know a Club of moſt ingenious Men, the freeſt 
-_ from Prejudice of any Men alive, who abhor the 
wt Notion of a God, and I doubt not would be very 


able to untie this Knot. Upon which Words of 
Aciphron, I, who had acted the Part of an indif- 
ferent Stander-by, obſerved to him: That it mis- 


1 became his Character and repeated Profeſſions, to 
de on an Attachment to the Judgment, or build up- 


on the preſumed Abilities of other Men, how inge- 
nious ſoever: and that this Proceeding might en- 
courage his Adverſaries to have recourſe to Autho- 

M 3 rity, 
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DiAL. rity, in which perhaps they would find their Ac. 
Iv. count more than he. Oh! ſaid Crito, I have often 
LW obſerved the Conduct of Minute Philoſopher, 
When one of them has got a Ring of Diſciples 
round him, his Method is to exclaim againſt Pre. 
judice, and recommend Thinking and Reaſoning, 
giving to underſtand that himſelf is a Man of deep 
Reſearches and cloſe Argument, one who examines 
impartially, and concludes warily, The fame Man 
in other Company, it he chance to be preſſed with 
Reaſon, ſhall laugh at Logic, and aſſume the lazy 
ſupine Airs of a fine Gentleman, a Wit, a Rall 
leur, to avoid the Drineſs of a regular and exact 
Inquiry. This double Face of the Minute Philo. 
ſopher is of no ſmall Uſe to propagate and maintain 
his Notions. Though to me it ſeems a plain Cake, 
that if a fine Gentleman will ſhake off Authority, 
and appeal from Religion to Reaſon, unto Reaſon 
he muſt go: And if he cannot go without Lead- 
ing- ſtrings, ſurely he had better be led by the Au- 
thority of the Public, than by that of any Knot of 
Minute Philoſophers. ALC. Gentlemen, this Di 
courle is very irkſom and needleſs. For my part, 
I am a Friend to Enquiry. I am willing Reacg WM + 
ſhould have its full and free Scope. I butld on no by 
Man's Authority. For my part, I have no Intereſt . 
in denying a God, Any Man may believe or not Wl tn 
believe a God, as he pleaſes, for me. But aſter i g. 
all, Eupbranor muſt allow me to ſtare a little at his WW N- 
Concluſions. EUPH. The Concluſions are yours on 
as much as mine, for you were led to them by your an 
own Conceſſions. | {Or 


XIV. You it ſeems ſtare to find, that God 3 of 
not ſar from every one of us; and that in him ve Wl W. 
live and move and have our Being. You, who Sy! 
in the Beginning of this Morning's Cm 
thought 


PHILOSOPHER, 


\c- without a Witness, do now think it ſtrange the 

ten Witneſs ſhould be ſo full and clear? ALC. I muſt ww! 
ye own I do, I was aware, indeed, of a certain Me- 

les 


taphyſical Hypotheſis, of our ſeeing all things in 
God by the Union of the Human Soul with the 
intelligible Subſtance of the Deity, which neither 


ep I, nor any one elſe could make Senſe of. But I 
nes never imagined it could be pretended, that we ſaw 
lan God with our fleſhly Eyes, as plain as we ſee any 
"ith Human Perſon whatſoever, and that he daily 
ary ſpeaks to our Senſes in a manifeſt and clear Dialect, 
all CRI. As for that Metaphyſical Hypotheſis, I can 
act make no more of it than you. But I think it 


il plain, This optic Language hath a neceſſiry Con- 
7 nexion with Knowledge, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, 
ale, It is equivalent to a conſtant Creation, betokening 
bk an immediate Act of Power and Providence. It 


cannot be accounted for by mechanical Principles, 
by Atoms, Attractions, or Effluvia. The inſtan- 
taneous Production and Reproduction of ſo man 

Signs combined, diſſolved, tranſpoſed, diverſified, 
and adapted to ſuch an endleſs variety of Purpoſes, 


erer ſhifting with the Occaſions, and ſuited to 
35 them, being utterly inexplicable and unaccountable 
1 


by the Laws of Motion, by Chance, by Fate, or 
the like blind Principles, doth ſet forth and teſtify 
the immediate Operation of a Spirit or thinking 
Being : and not merely of a Spirit, which every 
Motion or Gravitation may poſlibly infer, but of 
one wiſe, good, and provident Spirit, who directs, 
and rules, and governs the World. Some Philo- 
lophers, being convinced of the Wiſdom and Power 
ct the Creatgr, from the Make and Contrivance 
of organized Bodies, and orderly Syſtem of the 
World, did neverthelefs imagine, that he left this 
Syſtem, with/all its Parts and Contents well ad- 
1 juſted 


thought it ſtrange, that God ſhould leave himſelf Diat. 
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Dia. juſted and put in Motion, as an Artiſt leaves 3 


Clock, to go thenceforward of itſelf for a certain 
Period, But this viſual Language proves, not 3 
Creator merely, but a provident Governor a&y. 
ally and intimately preſent and attentive to all oyr 
Intereſts and Motions : who watches over our Con. 
duct, and takes care of our minuteſt Actions and 
Deſigns, throughout the whole courſe of our Live, 
inſorming, admoniſhing, and directing inceſſantly, 
in a molt evident and ſenſible manner. This i; 
truly wonderful, EUPH. And is it not fo, that 
Men ſhould be Cane won: by ſuch a Wonder, 
without reflecting on it: | 


XV. Something there is of Divine and Admir. 
able in this Language, addreſſed to our Eyes, that 
may well awaken the Mind, and deſerves its ut- 
molt Attention: it is learned with fo little Pains: 
it expreſſeth the Differences of Things ſo clearly 
and aptly : it inſtructs with ſuch Facility and Dil 
patch, by one Glance of che Eye conveying a great. 
er Variety of Advices, and a more diltin& Knoy- 
ledge of Things, than could be got by a Diſcourſe 
of ſeveral Hours. And, while it informs, it 
amuſes and entertains the Mind with ſuch ſingular 
Pleaſure and Delight. It is of ſuch excellent Uſe in 
giving a Stability and Permanency to Human Dib 
courſe, in recording Sounds and beſtowing Life on 
dead Languages, enabling us to converſe with Men 
of remote Ages and Countries. And it anſwers 
ſo appoſite to the Utes and Neceſũties of Mankind, 
informing us more diſtinctly of thoſe Objects, 
whoſe Nearneſs and Magnitude qualify them to be 


of greateſt Detriment or Benefit ro our Bodies, and 


ick exactly, in proportion as their Littleneſs or Dil 
trance make them of Jels Concern to us. ALG 
And yet theſe ſtrange Things affect Men but _ 

AD 
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ZUPH. But they are not ſtrange, they are fami- D1ar. 


lar, and that makes them to be overlooked. Things 


IV. 


which rarely happen ſtrike ; whereas Frequency (WW 


leſſens the Admiration of Things, though in them- 
ſelves ever ſo admirable. 
who is not uſed to think and make Reflexions, 
would probably be more convinced of the Being 
of a God, by one ſingle Sentence heard once in his 
Life from the Sky, than by all the Experience he 
has had of this viſual Language, contrived with 
ſuch exquiſite Skill, ſo conſtantly addreſſed to his 
Eyes, and ſo plainly declaring the Nearneſs, Wif- 
dom, and Providence of him with whom we have 
to do. ALC. 15 all, I cannot ſatisfy myſelt, 
how Men ſhould be fo little ſurpriſed or amazed 
about this viſive Faculty, if it was really of a Nature 
ſo ſurpriſing and amazing. EUPH. But let us 
ſuppoſe a Nation of Men blind from their Infancy, 
among whom a Stranger arrives, the only Man 
who can fee in all the Country: Let us ſuppoſe 
this Stranger travelling with ſome of the Natives, 
and that one while he foretells to them, that, in 
cale they walk ſtraight forward, in half an Hour 
they ſhall meet Men, or Cattle, or come to a 
Houſe : that if they turn to the right, and pro- 
ceed, they ſhall in a few Minutes be in danger of 
falling down a Precipice : that ſhaping their courſe 
to the left, they will in ſuch a time arrive at a Ri- 
ver, a Wood, or a Mountain, What think you? 
Muſt they not be infinitely ſurpriſed, that one, who 
had never been in their Country before, ſhould 
know it ſo much better than themſelves? And 
would net thoſe Predictions ſeem to them as unac- 
countable and incredible, as Propheſy to a Mi- 
nute Philoſopher? ALC. I cannot deny it. 
EUPH. But it ſeems to require intenſe Thought, 
to be able to unravel a Prejudice that has been ſo 

long 


Hence a common Man, 
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DrAL. long forming, to get over the vulgar Error of 

IV. Ideas common to both Senſes, and fo to diſtinguiſ 

between the Objects of Sight and Touch, which 

have grown (if 1 may ſo ſay) blended together in 

our Fancy, as to be able to ſuppole ourſelves ex. 

actly in the State, that one of thoſe Men would be 

in, if he were made to ſee, And yet this I be. t 

1 lieve is poſſible, and might ſeem worth the pains af 

if a little Thinking, eſpecially to thoſe Men who WM © 

| þ proper Employment and Frofeſſion it is to think, 

| and unravel Prejudices, and confute Miſtakes, | 

frankly own I cannot find my way out of this Maze, 

and ſhould gladly be ſet right by thoſe who fe C 

| better than myſelf. CRI. The purſuing this Sub- 8 

| ject in their own Thoughts would poſſibly open x - 
f 


new Scene to thoſe ſpeculative Gentlemen of the 
Minute Philoſophy. It puts me in mind of a Pa 
ſage in the Pſalmiſt, where he repreſents God to be 
covered with Light as with a Garment, and would 
methinks be no ill Comment on that ancient No. 
tion of ſome Eaſtern Sages : That God had Light WM 5 
for his Body, and Truth for his Soul. This Con- WM © 
verſation laſted till a Servant came to tell us the 
Tea was ready : Upon which we walked in, and 
found Ly/icles at the Tea-table. 8 


XVI. As ſoon as we fat down, I am glad, ſaid 
Alciphron, that I have here found my Second, a 
freſh Man to maintain our common Cauſe, which, 
I doubt, Lyſicles will think hath ſuffered by his b. 
Abſence, LZ S. Why ſo? ALC. I have been 
drawn into ſome Conceſſions you won't like. LS. 
Let me know what they are. ALC. Why, that * 
there is ſuch a thing as a God, and that his Exif 
tence is very certain, LIF. Bleis me! How came 1. 
yu to entertain ſo wild a Notion? ALC. You M 


now we profeſs to follow Reaſon who's 
| Cad, 
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leads. And in ſhort I have been reaſoned into it. Diat. 


LS. Reafoned ! You ſhould fay amuſed with 
Words, bewildered with Sophiſtry. 
Have you a mind to hear the fame Reaſoning that 
led Aliphron and me Step by Step, that we may 
examine whether it be Sophiſtry or no? LX. As 
to that, I am very eaſy. I gueſs all that can be ſaid 
on that Head, It ſhall be my Buſineſs to help my 
Friend out, whatever Arguments drew him in. 
EUPH. Will you admit the Premiſes, and deny 
the Concluſions? LTS. What if I admit the 
Concluſion? EUPZ7. How! will you grant there 
is 2 God? LIS. Perhaps I may, EUPH. Then 
we are agreed. LIS. Perhaps not. EUPH. O 
Lyficles ! you are a ſubtle Adverſary. I know not 
what you would be at. LIS. You muſt know 
then, that at Bottom the Being of God is a Point 
in itſelf of ſmali conſequence, and a Man may 
make this Conceſſion without yielding much. The 
great Point is, what Senſe the Word God is to be 
taken in. The very Epicureans allowed the Being of 
Gods: but then they were indolent Gods, uncon- 
cerned with human Affairs. Hobbes allowed a cor- 
poreal God: and Spinoſa held the Univerſe to be 
God. And yet no body doubts they were ſtanch 
Free-thinkers. I could wiſh indeed the Word God 
were quite omitted, becauſe in moſt Minds it is 
coupled with a fort of ſuperititious Awe, the ve- 
ry Root of all Religion. 
be much diſturbed, though the Name be retained, 
and the Being of God allowed in any Senſe, but 
in that of a Mind, which knows all things, and 
beholds human Actions, like ſome Judge or Ma- 


viſtrate, with infinite Obſervation and Intelligence. 


The Belief of a God in this Senſe fills a Man's 
Mind with Scruples, lays him under Conſtraints, 
nd imbitters his very Being: But in another Senſe, 
it 


I ſhall not, nevertheleſs, 


IV. 


EUPH. www 
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Dial. it may be attended with no great ill Conſequence, 
IV. This I know was the Opinion of our great Diags 
a,, who told me he would never have been at the 
pains to find out a Demonſtration that there was no 
God, if the received Notion of God had been the 
ſame with that of ſome Fathers and Schoolmen, 

EUPH. Pray what was that ? 


XVII. L?8. You muſt know, Diagoras, a Man 
of much Reading and Inquiry, had diſcovered, that 
once upon a time the moſt profound and ſpeculative 
. i Divines finding it impoſſible to reconcile the Attri. 
"0 butes of God, taken in the common Senſe, or in 

41 any known Senſe, with Human Reaſon, and the 
Appearances of things, taught that the Word; 
Knowledge, Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and ſuch like, 
when ſpoken of the Deity, muſt be underſtood in a 
quite different Senſe, from what they ſignify in the 
vulgar Acceptation, or from any thing that we can 
form a Notion of, or conceive. Hence, whatever 
Objections might be made againſt the Attributes of 
God they eaſily ſolved, by denying thoſe Attri- 
butes belonged to God in this or that, or any known 
particular Senſe or Notion ; which was the ſame thing 
as to deny they belonged to him at all. And thus 
denying the Attributes of God, they in effect de- 
nied his Being, though perhaps they were not aware 
of it. Suppoſe, for inſtance, a Man ſhould object 
that future Contingencies were inconſiſtent with the 
Fore- Knowledge of God, becauſe it is repugnant 
that certain Knowledge ſhould be of an uncertain 
thing: it was a ready and an eaſy Anſwer to ay, 
that this may be true, with reſpect to Knowledge 
taken in the common Senſe, or in any Senſe that we 
can poſſibly form any Notion of: but that there 
would not appear the ſame Inconſiſtency, between tie 
contingeat Nature of Things, and Divine Fore. 


knowledge 
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knowledge, taken to ſignify ſomewhat that we DAI. 


IV. 


of what we underſtand by Knowledge; from which. 


it differs not in Quantity or Degree of Perfection, 
but alcogether, and in kind, as Light doth from 
Sound 3 and even more, ſince theſe agree in that 
they are both Senſations: whereas Knowledge in 
God hath no fort of Reſemblance or Agreement 
with any Notion, that Man can frame of Know- 
|dge. The like may be faid of all the other At- 
tributes, which indeed may by this means be equal] 

reconciled with every thing, or with nothing. But 
all Men who think muſt needs fee, this is cutting 
Knots, and not untying them. For how are things 
reconciled with the Divine Attributes, when theſe 
Attributes themſelves are in every intelligible Senſe 
denied; and conſequently the very Notion of 
God taken away, and nothing left but the Name, 
without any Meaning annexed to it? In ſhort, the 
Belief that there is an unknown Subject of Attri- 
butes abſolutely unknown, is a very innocent Doc- 
tine: which the acute Diagoras well ſaw, and was 
therefore wonderſully delighted with this Syſtem. 


XVIII. For, ſaid he, if this could once make 
is way, and obtain in the World, there would be an 
end of all natural or rational Religion, which is 
tne Baſis both of the Jewiſh and the Chriſtian : 
for he who comes to God, or enters himſelf in the 
Church of God, muſt firſt believe that there is a 
God, in ſome intelligible Senſe : and not only that 
there is ſomething in general without any proper 
Notion, though never ſo inadequate, of any of its 
(Qualities or Attributes : for this may be Fate, or 
Chaos, or Plaſtic Nature, or any thing elle as well 
5 God, Nor will it avail to ſay, there is ſome- 
ing in this unknown Being analogous to Know- 


ledge 
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Dial. ledge and Goodneſs: that is to ſay, which produceth 
IV. thoſe Effects, which we could not conceive to he 
produced by Men in any Degree, without Knoy. 
ledge and Goodneſs, For this is in Fact to give up 
the Point in diſpute between Theiſts and Atheiſts, 
the Queſtion having always been, not whether there 
was a Principle, (which Point was allowed by all 
Philoſophers as well before as ſince Anaxagoras) 
but whether this Principle was a v, a thinking in- 
telligent Being: that is to ſay, whether that Order 
and Beauty and Ule, viſible in Natural Effect, 
could be produced by any thing but a Mind or In- 
relligence, in the proper Senſe of the Word? And 
whether there muſt not be true, real, and proper 
Knowledge in the firſt Cauſe ? We will therefore 
acknowledge, that all thoſe natural Effects which 
are vulgarly aſcribed to Knowledge and Wiſdom} 
proceed from a Being in which there is, properly 
ipeaking, no Knowledge or Wiſdom at all, but 
only ſomething elſe, which, in reality, is the Cauſe 
of thoſe things which Men, for want of knowing 
better, aſcribe to what they call Knowledge, and 
Wiſdom, and Underſtanding. You wonder, per- 
haps to hear a Man of Pleaſure, who diverts him- 
felf as I do, philoſophize at this rate. But you 
ſhould conſider, that much is to be got by con- 
verſing with ingenious Men, which is a ſhort way 
to Knowledge, that ſaves a Man the Drudgery of 

| Reading and Thinking. And now we have granted 
to you that there is a God in this indefinite Senſe, | 
would fain ſee what Uſe you can make of this Con- 
ceſſion. You cannot argue from unknown Attr- 
butes, or which is the ſame thing, from Attributes 
in an unknown Senſe. You cannot prove, that God 
is to be loved for his Goodneſs, or feared for his 

| Juſtice, or reſpected for his Knowledge: All which 
Conſcquences, we own, would follow from toi 
Attributes 
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Atrributes admitted in an intelligible Senſe, But we Dix. 
Jeny, that thoſe or any other Conſequences can be VIe | 7 
dawn from Attributes admitted in no particular www 
cenſe, or in a Senſe which none of us underſtand. 

Since, therefore, nothing can be inferred from ſuch 

in Account of God, about Conſcience, or Worſhip, 

or Religion, you may even make the beſt of it: 

And, not to be ſingular, we will uſe the Name too, 

and ſo at once there is an End of Atheiſm. EUPH. 

This Account of a Deity is new to me; I do not 

like it, and therefore ſhall leave it to be maintained 

by thoſe who do, 


4 . 
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XIX. CRI. It is not new to me, I remember not 
ong ſince to have heard a Minute Philoſopher 
numph upon this very Point; which put me on 
nquiring what Foundation there was for it in the 
Fathers or Schoolmen, And for ought that I can 
ind, it owes its Original to thoſe Writings, which 
we been publiſhed under the Name of Dzony/iss 
te Areopagite, The Author of which, it muſt be 
pwned, hath written upon the Divine Attributes in 
; very ſingular Stile. In his Treatiſe of the Ce- 
tial Hierarchy * he faith, that God is ſomething 
bove all Eſſence and Life, ue wacay Sc, v; 
%: and again in his Treatiſe of the Divine 
ames +, that he is above all Wiſdom and Under- 
ding, une wacay ooP!ar x, owtoiv, ineffable 
nd innominable, &p5rr© x, averuuCy: the Wiſdom 
God he terms an unreaſonable, unintelligent, and 
liſh Wiſdom 3 T 4Moyer x, avs x papa ,L. 
zu then the Reaſon he gives, for expreſſing him- 
in this ſtrange Manner, is, that the Divine 
Viſdom is the Cauſe of all Reaſon, Wiſdom, and 
ncerſtanding, and therein are contained the 11 
rcalures of all Wiſdom and Knowledge. He calls 14 


* De Hierarch, Ccaleft. c. 2. + De Nom. Div. c. 7. 
God 
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God uripoop©- and urieQus : As if Wiſdom an 
Life were Words not worthy to expreſs the Divine 
Perfections: And he adds, that the Attributes unn. 
telligent and unperceiving muſt be aſcribed to th 
Divinity, not zaT* 2>avi by way of Defect, by 
nab vregoyn by way of Eminency : which he en. 

lains by our giving the Name of Darkneſs 9 
Lade inacceſſible, And, notwithſtanding: the 
Harſhneſs of his Expreſſions in ſome Places, þy 
affirms over and over in others, that God know 
all Things; not that he is beholden to the Creaturg 
for his Knowledge, but by knowing himſelf, fron 


they are contained as in their Cauſe. It was lat 
before theſe Writings appear to have been known 
in the World: And although they obtained Credit 
during the Age of the Schoolmen, yet ſince critic 
Learning hath been cultivated, they have loſt that 
Credit, and are at this Day given up for ſpurious 
as containing ſeveral evident Marks of a much later 
Date than the Age of Dionyſius. Upon the whols, 
although this Method of growing in Expreſſion, 
and dwindling in Notion, of clearing up Doubts by 
Nonſenſe, and avoiding Difficulties by running into 
affected Contradictions, may perhaps proceed from 
a well-meant Zeal ; yet it appears not to be at- 
cording to Knowledge, and inſtead of reconciling 
Atheiſts to the Truth, hath, I doubt, a Tendency 
to confirm them in their own Perſuaſion, It ſhoult 
ſeem, therefore, very weak and raſh in a Chriſtian 
to adopt this harſh Language of an Apocryphul 
Writer, preferably to that ot the Holy Scripture 
I remember, indeed, to have read of a certain Ph. 
loſopher, who lived ſome Centuries ago, that uſed 
to ſay, if theſe ſuppoſed Works of Dionyſus had 
been known to the Primitive Fathers, they would 
have furniſhed them admirable Weapons againſt tit 


Heretics, and would haye laved a world of _ 
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hut the Event ſince their Diſcovery hath by no DI AL. 
vin means confirmed his Opinion. It muſt be owned, IV. 
nin. the celebrated Picus of Mirandula, among his Nine wed 


the Hundred Concluſions (which that Prince being very 
de young, propoſed to maintain by public Diſputa- 
eon at Ame) hath this for one; to wit, that it is 
u more improper to ſay of God, he is an Intelle& or 
tie intelligent Being, than to ſay of a reaſonable Soul 
, be chat ic is an Angel: Which Doctrine it ſeems 
ow was not reliſhed. And Picus, when he comes to 
tua defend it, ſupports himſelf altogether by the Ex- 
iron ample and Authority of Dicmyſius, and in effect 
bon explains it away into a mere verbal Difference, 
le afirming, that neither Dionyſius nor himſelf ever 
1008 meant to deprive God of Knowledge, or to deny 
rechte that he knows all Things: But that, as Reaſon is 
nan of kind peculiar ro Man, fo by Intellection he un- 
tha derſtands a kind or manner of Knowing peculiar to 
ou Angels: And that the Knowledge, which is in 
nue God, is more above the Intellection of Angels, 
bol than Angel is above Man. He adds that, as his 
on Tenet conſiſts with admitting the moſt perfect 
ts M Knowledge in God, ſo he would by no means be 
mo underſtood to exclude from the Deity IntelleEtion 
from ner, taken in the common or general Senſe, but 
e only that peculiar fort of Intellection proper to 
ciling Angels, which he thinks ought not to be attributed 
len to God any more than Human Reaſon “. Picus, 
nou therefore, though he ſpeaks as the Apocryphal 
il D, yet when he explains himſelf, it is evident 
im BR (peaks like other Men. And although the for- 
tue g mentioned Books of the Celeſtial Hierarchy and of 
Po the Divine Names, being attributed to a Saint and 
| uſed Martyr of the Apoſtolical Age, were reſpected by 
s i tz Schoolmen z yet it is certain they rejected or 
WOU: 

le the * Pic. Mirand. in Apolog. p. 155. Ed. Baſ. 

palls, N ſoftned 
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ſoftned his harſh Expreſſions, and explained away 
or reduced his Doctrine to the received Notions 


taken from Holy Scripture, and the Light of 
Nature. 


XX. Thomas Aquinas expreſſeth his Senſe of this 
Point in the following manner, All Perfection, 
ſaith he, derived from God to the Creatures are in 
a certain higher Senſe, or (as the Schoolmen term 
it) eminently in God, Whenever, therefore, a 
Name borrowed from any Perfection in the Creature 
is attributed to God, we muſt exclude from its 
Signification every thing that belongs to the im. 
perfe& Manner, wherein that Attribute 1s found in 
the Creature. W hence he concludes, that Know- 
ledge in God is not an Habit, but a pure Act“. 
And again the ſame Doctor obſerves, that our [n- 
telle&t gets its Notions of all ſorts of Perfection 
from the Creatures, and that as it apprehends tho 
Perfections, fo it ſignifies them by Names. There- 
tore, faith he, in attributing thete Names to God, 
we are to conſider two Things ; firſt, The Per 
fections themſelves as Goodneſs, Life, and the like, 
which are properly in God; and, ſecondly, The 
Manner which is peculiar to the Creature, and can 
not, ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking, be ſaid to agree 
to the Creator . And although Suarez, with other 
Schoolmen, teacheth, that the Mind of Man con- 
ceiveth Knowledge and Will to be in God, © 
Faculties or Operations, by Analogy only to created 
Beings 3 yet he gives it plainly as his Opinion, that 
when Knowledge is ſaid not to be properly in God, 
it muſt be underſtood in a Senſe including Imper 
fection, ſuch as diſcurſive Knowledge, or the ike 


* Sum. 'Theolog. p. 1. Quæſt. 14. Art. 1. 
+ Ibid. Queſt. 13. Art. z. 
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mperfect kind found in the Creatures: And that, Di ar; 
none of thoſe Imperfections in the Knowledge of IV. 
Men or Angels belonging to Knowledge as ſuch, it 


will not thence follow that Knowledge, in its proper 
Senſe, may not be attributed to God: And of 
Knowledge taken in general for the clear evident 
underſtanding of all Truth, he expreſly affirms that 
it is in God, and that this. was never denied by 
any Philoſopher who believed a God“. It was in- 
ded a current Opinion in the Schools, that even 
Being itſelf ſhould be attributed analogically ro God 
and the Creatures, That is, they held that God, 
the ſupreme, independent, felf-originate Cauſe and 
Source of all Beings, muſt not be ſuppoſed to exiſt 
in the ſame Senſe with created Beings, not that he 
exiſts leſs truly or properly than they, but only be- 
cauſe he exiſts in a more eminent and perfect 
Manner, 


XXI. But to prevent any Man's being led, by 
miltaking the Scholaſtic Uſe of the Terms Analogy 
and Analogical, into an Opinion that we cannot 
frame in any Degree, a true and proper Notion of 
Attributes applied by Analogy, or, in the School 
Phraſe, predicated analogically, it may not be 
amiſs ro inquire into the true Senſe and Meaning of 
tnole Words. Every one knows, that Analogy 
8a Cree Word uſed by Mathematicians, to ſignify 
a Similitude of Proportions. For Inſtance, when 
we obſerve that Two is to Six, as Three is to Nine, 
this Similitude or Equality of Proportion is termed 
analogy. And although Proportion ſtrictly ſigni- 
fes the Habitude or Relation of one Quantity to 
mother, yet in a looſer and tranſlated Senſe, it hath 
been applied to ſignify every other Habitude: And 


Suarez Diſp. Metaph, Tom. 2. Diſp. 30. Sect. 15. 
| N 2 COn- 
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wy— ſoever. Hence, the Schoolmen tell us there ;; 
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all Similitude of Relations, or Habitudes What. 


Analogy between Intelle& and Sight: Foraſmuch 
as, Intellect is to the Mind, what Sight is to the 
Body ? And that he who governs the State is am- 
logous to him who ſteers a Ship, Hence a Prince 
is analogically ſtiled a Pilot, being to the State as x 


Pilot is to his Veſſel “. For the farther clearing of ( 
this Point it is to be obſcrved, that a two-fold WM : 
Analogy is diſtinguiſhed by the Schoolmen, meta. WM | 
phorical and proper. Of the firſt Kind there are p 
frequent Inſtances in Holy Scripture, attributing WI 
Human Parts and Paſſions to God. When he i; WM i 
repreſented as having a Finger, an Eye, or an Ear: Ml d 
when he is ſaid to repent, to be angry, or grieved: n 
every one {ces the Analogy is merely metaphorical, 4 
Becauſe thoſe Parts and Paſſions, taken in the | 
proper Signification, muſt in every Degree neceſ- 
larily, and from the formal Nature of the Thing, p 
include Imperfection. When therefore it is faid, 0 
The Finger of God appears in this or that Event, Wl 6 
Men of common Senſe mean no more, but that it Se 
is as truly aſcribed to God, as the Works wrought WM g 
by Human Fingers are to Man: and ſo of the ret. J. 
But the Caſe is different, when Wiſdom and B 
Knowledge are attributed to God. Paſſions and Ml Sc 
Senſes, as ſuch, imply Detect : but in Knowledge Sc 
ſimply, or as ſuch, there is no Defect, Knowledge WW ] 
therefore, in the proper formal Meaning of the Wil cr: 
Word, may be attributed to God: proportionably, lo 
that is, preſerving a Proportion to the infinite Na. ¶ in 
ture of God, We may lay, therefore, that as Gods 
is infinitely above Man, ſo is the Knowledge of ny 
God infinitely above the Knowledge of Man, and Will Pr 
and 
* Vide Cajetan. de Nom. Analog. c. z. pin 


this 
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this is what Cajetan calls Analogia proprie fatta. And Diar. 
after this ſame Analogy, we mutt underſtand all IV. 
thoſe Attributes to belong to the Deity, which in wy 
themſelves ſimply, and as ſuch, denote Perfection. 

We may theretore conſiſtently with what hath been 
premiſcd, affirm that all forts of Perfection, which. 

we can conceive in a finite Spirit, are in God, but 

without any of that Allay which is found in the 
Creatures. This Doctrine therefore of Analogical 
perfections in God, or our knowing God by Ana- 

logy, ſeems very much miſunderſtood and miſap- 

plied by thoſe who would infer from thence : that 

we cannot frame any direct or proper Notion, 

though never ſo inadequate, of Knowledge or Wil 

dom, as there are in the Deity : or underſtand any 

more of them than one born blind can of Light 


and Colours, 


XXII. And now, Gentlemen, it may be ex- 
pected I ſhould ask your Pardon for having dwelt 
lo long on a Point of Metaphyſics, and introduced 
ſuca unpoliſhed and unfaſhionable Writers, as the 
Schoolmen, into good Company: but as Ly/icles 
gave the Occaſion, I leave him to anſwer for it. 
LIF. I never dreamed of this dry Diſſertation. 
But, if I have been the Occaſion of diſcuſſing theſe 
Scholaſtic Points, by my unlucky mentioning the 
Schoolmen, it was my firſt Fault of the Kind, and 
& | promiſe it ſhall be the Jaſt. The meddling with 
f the WY crabbed Authors of any ſort, is none of my Taſte. 
1ably, I grant one meets now and then with a good Notion 
e N. ¶ in what we call dry Writers, ſuch an one for example 
God s this I was ſpeaking of, which I muſt own ſtruck 
ge of my Fancy, But then for thele, we have ſuch as 
, and Prodicys or Diagoras, who look into obſolete Books, 

and fave the reſt of us that trouble. CRI. So you 
n your: Faith upon them. LIS. It is only for 
Li N 3 ſome 
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Dia. ſome odd Opinions, and Matters of Fact, and ei. 


IV. 
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tical Points. Beſides, we know the Men to whom 


xe give credit: They are judicious and honeſt, ang 


have no End to ſerve but Truth. And I am con. 


fident ſome Author or other has maintained the 
forementioned Notion in the ſame Senſe as Diagura; 
related it. CRI. That may be. But it never was 
a received Notion, and never will, fo long as Men 
believe a God: the ſame Arguments that prove a 
firſt Cauſe, proving an intelligent Cauſe : Intelligent, 


I fay, in the proper Senle : Wiſe and Good in the 


true and formal Acceptation of the Words. Other. 


wile it is evident, that every Syllogiſm brought to 


prove thoſe Attributes, or (which is the ſame thing 
to prove the Being of a God, will be found to con- 
ſift of four Terms, and conſequently can conclude 
nothing. But for your part, Alciphron, you have 
been fully convinced, that God is a thinking intel- 
ligent Being in the fame Senſe with other Spirits, 
though not in the ſame imperfect Manner or Degree, 


XXIII. 4LC. And yet I am not without my 
Scruples: For with Knowledge you infer W iſdom, 
and with Wiſdom Goodneſs. Though I cannot ke 
that it is either wiſe, or good, to enact ſuch Laws 
as can never be obeyed. CRI. Doth any one find 
fault with the Exactneſs of Geometrical Rules, be- 
cauſe no one in Practice can attain to it ? The Per- 
fection of a Rule is uſeful, even though it is not 
reached. Many may approach what all may fall 
ſhort of. ALC. But how is it poſſible to conceive 
God fo good, and Man fo wicked? It may pt 
haps wita ſome Colour be alledged, that a little loft 
ſhadowing of Evils ſets off the bright and luminoss 
Parts of the Creation, and ſo contributes to tie 
Beauty of the whole Picce : But, for Blots fo large 
and fo black it is impoſſible to account by that 

| Principk. 
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principle. That there ſhould be ſo much Vice, and DAL 


, ſo little Virtue upon Earth, and that the Laws of IV. 
nd God's Kingdom ſhould be fo ill obſerved by his wwe 
* Subjects, is what can never be reconciled with that 
the ſurpaſſing Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the ſupreme 
a Monarch. EUPH. Tell me, Acipbron, would you 
wa; argue that a State was ill adminiſtred, or judge of 
den the Manners of its Citizens, by the Diſorders com- 
e 2 mitted in the Goal or Dungeon? ALC. I would 
ent, not. EVP. And for ought we know, this Spot 
the with the few Sinners on it, bears no greater Pro- 
her. portion to the Univerſe of Intelligences, than a 
tr WI Dungeon doth to a Kingdom. It ſcems we are led 
ing) nor only by Revelation, but by common Senſe, 
con- obſerving and inferring from the Analogy of viſible 
ue Tings, to conclude there are innumerable Orders 
nave BY of intelligent Beings more happy and more perſect 
"rel. I thin Man: whoſe Life is but a Span, and whoſe 
irs, WM Pace, this earthly Glabe, is but a Foint, in reſpect 
nec. of the whole Syſtem of God's Creation, We are 
q dazzled indeed with the Glory and Grandeur of 
tmy Ml 03 here below, becauſe we know no b<tter. 
Jom, BAL am apt to think, if we knew what it was to 
Nie ©: an Angel for one Hour, we ſhould return to this 
1 aw; World, though it were to {it on the brighteſt Throne 
find in it, with vaſtly more Loathing and Reluctance, 
„ be- n we would now delcend into a loathſome Dan- 
Per- geon or Sepulchre. 


y fall 


1ceive 


ö Pel- 
le ſoft 
Jin 
0 the 
large 
7 that 
cipk, 


XXIV. CRI. To me it ſeems natural, that ſuch 
2 weak, paſſionate, and ſhort- ſighted Creature as 
Man, ſhould be ever liable to Scruples of one kind 
or other. But, as this fame Creature is apt to be 
over-poſitive in judging, and over-haſty in con- 
cuding, it falls out, that theſe Difficulties and 
STuples about God's Conduct are made Objcctions 
iv us Being. And fo Op come to argue from 

4 


their 
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DAL. their own Defects, againſt the Divine Perfectiom 
IV. And, as the Views and Humours of Men are dif. 
tw, — ferent, and often oppoſite, you may ſometimes ſe 
them deduce the ſame atheiſtical Concluſion from 
contrary Premiſes. I knew an Inſtance of this in 

þ two Minute Philoſophers of my Acquaintance, who 
1 uſed to argue each from his own Temper againſt 
| a Providence. One of them, a Man of a choleric 


and vindictive Spirit, ſaid ke could not believe a 
| Providence : becauſe London was not ſwallowed up 
1 or conſumed by Fire from Heaven : the Streets being, 
| as he ſaid, full of People, who ſhew no other Be. 
: lief or Worthip of God, but perpetually praying 
that he would damn, rot, ſink, and confound them, 

WW. ; The other, being of an indolent and eaſy Temper, 
6 concluded there could be no ſuch Thing as a Pro- 
vidence : for that a Being of conſummate Wiſdom 
; muſt needs employ himſelf better, than in minding 
the Prayers, and Actions, and little Intereſts of 

Mankind. ALC. After all, if God have no Paſſions, 
how can it be true that Vengeance is his ? Or how 
" can he be ſaid to be jealous of his Glory? CRI. 
3 | We believe that God executes Vengeance without 


Revenge, and is jealous without Weaknels, juſt 
as the Mind of Man ſees without Eyes, and appre- 
hends without Hands, 


XXV. ALC. To put a Period to this Diſcourſe, 
we will grant, there is a God in this diſpaſſionate 
Senſe : but what then? What hath this to do with 
Religion or Divine Worſhip? To what purpoſe 
are all theſe Prayers and Praiſes, and Thankſg- 
ings, and Singing of Pſalms, which the fooliſh 
Vulgar call ſerving God? What Senſe, or Ule, ot 
End is there in all theſe Things? CRI. Ve 
worſhip God, we praiſe and pray to him: not be— 


cauſe we think that he is proud of our Worſhip, 7 
fond 


PHILOSOPHE R. 
fond of our Praiſe or Prayers, and affected with 


them as Mankind are: or that all our Service can 
contribute in the leaſt Degree to his Happineſs or 
Good : But becauſe it is good for us, to be fo diſ- 

ſed towards God : becauſe it is juſt and right, and 
juitable to the Nature of Things, and becoming the 
Relation we ſtand in to our ſupreme Lord and Go- 
yernor. A L. C. If it be good for us to worſhip 
God, it ſhould ſeem that the Chriſtian Religion, 
which pretends to teach Men the Knowledge and 
Worſhip of God, was of ſome Uſe and Benefit to 
Mankind. CRI. Doubtleſs. ALC. If this can be 
made appear, I ſhall own myſelf very much miſ- 
taken. CRI. It is now near Dinner-time, W here- 
fore, if you pleaſe, we will put an end to this Con- 
verlation for the preſent, and To-morrow Morning 
relume our Subject. 
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I. Minute Philoſophers join in the Cry, and fallng 


the Scent of others. II. Worſhip preſcribed by the 
Chriſtian Religion ſuitable to God and Man, III. 
Power and Influence of the Druids. IV. Excel, 
lency and Uſefulneſs of the Chriſtian Religion. V. 
It ennobles Mankind, and makes them happy, VI. 
Religion neither Bigatry nor Superſtition. VII. 
P byficians and Phyjic for the Soul, VIII. Che 
rater of the Clergy. IX. Natural Religion an 
Human Reaſon not to be diſparaged. X. Tendeng 
and Uſe of the Gentile Religion. XI. Good Effetl 
of Chriſtianity; XII. Engliſhmen compared with 
ancient Greeks and Romans, XIII. The Modern 
Practice of Duelling. XIV. Character of the Oi 
Romans, how to be formed. XV. Genuine Fruits 
of the Goſpel, XVI. Wars and Factions not an 
Effect of the Chriſtian Religion, XVII. Gall 
Rage and Maſſacres in Greece and Rome. XVIII. 
Virtue of ancient Greeks. XIX. Quarrels ff 
Polemical Dromes, XX. Tyranny, Uſurpatiin, 
Hopbiſtry of Ecclefiaſties. XXI. The Univerſities 
cenſured. XXII. Divine Mriltings of a certait 
modern Critic. XXIII. Learning the Effett of 
Religion. XXIV. Barbariſm of the Schools. XXV. 
Reſtoration of Learning and polite Arts, to ubun 
owing. XXVI. Prejudice and Ingratitude of Mi 
mute Philoſophers, XXVII. Their Pretenjion 
and Conduct inconfitent. XXVIII. Men au 
Brutes compared with reſpect Io Religion. XXIX. 
Chriſtianity the enly Means to eſtabliſh Nature! 
Religion. XXX. Free-thinkers miſtake ther 


Talents; 


ents;1 
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Talents; have a ſtrong Imagination. XX XI, Tithes 
and Church-lands, XXXII. Men diſtinguiſhed 
from Human Creatures. XXXIII. Diſtribution 
of Mankind into Birds, Beaſts, and Fiſhes. XX XIV. 
Plea for Reaſon allowed, but Unfairneſs taxed. 
XXXV. Freedom a Bleſſmg or a Curſe as it is 
vjed. XXX VI. Prieftcraft not the reigning Evil. 


one to his Fancy, 'till Nine of the 


PEST E amuled ourſelves next Day, every 
Se. 
% W Ji Clock, when Word was brought 


LO 


* 62 


Fee that the Fea-table was fer in the Li- 
WIN brary : which is a Gallery on a Ground 
Floor, with an arched Door at one End opening 
into a Walk of Limes; where, as ſoon as we had 
drank Tea, we were tempted by fine Weather to 
take a Walk which led us to a ſmall Mount of eaſy 
Aſcent, on the Top whereof we found a Seat under 
a ſpreading Tree. Here we had a Proſpect on one 
Hand of a narrow Bay or Creek of the Sea, incloſed 
on either Side by a Coaſt beautified with Rocks and 
Woods, and green Banks and Farm- houſes. At the 
End of the Bay was a ſmall Town placed upon the 
Slope of a Hill, which from the Advantage of its 
dituation made a conliderable Figure. Several 
Fiſhing-boars and Lighters gliding up and down on 
a Surface as ſmooth and bright as Glaſs enlivened 
the Proſpect. On the other hand, we looked down 
oa green Paſtures, Flocks, and Herds, basking 
bencath in Sun-ſhine, while we in our ſuperior Si- 
tation enjoyed the Freſhneſs of Air and Shade. 
Here we felt that fort of joyful Inſtin& which a 
rural Scene and fine Weather inſpire; and propoſed 
no ſmall Pleaſure, in reſuming and continuing our 
Conference without Interruption till Dinner: But 
we had hardly ſeated ourſelves, and looked about 
ws, when we ſaw a Fox run by the Foot of our 
| Mouat 
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DAL. Mount into an adjacent Thicket. A few Minus 1: 


after, we heard a confuſed Noiſe of the opening of if To 


ky I Hounds, the winding of Horns, and the roaring Wi for 
of Country Squires. While our Attention wy WM thi; 


ſuſpended by this Event, a Servant came runnine in 
out of Breath and told Crito, that his Neighboy yol 
Cteſippus, a Squire of Note, was fallen from his Ki 
Horſe attempting to leap over a Hedge, and brough: WW Ob 
into the Hall, where he lay for dead. Upon which Ml par 
we all roſe and walked haſtily to the Houſe, where WM Br: 
we found Cteſippus juſt come to himſelf, in the WM ple: 
midſt of half a dozen Sun-burnt Squires in Frocks WM hea 
and ſhort Wigs, and Jockey-Boots. Being asked WM bi 
how he did? he anſwered it was only a broken WM Fo: 
Rib. With ſome Difficulty Crito perſuaded him to al 
lie on a Bed till the Chirurgeon came. Theſe Fox. WE Par 
hunters having been up early at their Sport, were {WM (ol! 
eager for Dinner, which was accordingly haſtened, Wl tic 
They paſſed the Afternoon in a loud rultic Mirth, 

gave Proof of their Religion and Loyalty by the | 
Hcalths they drank, talked of Hounds and Horſes ne: 
and Elections and Country Affairs, till the Chirur- Wl yo. 
geon, who had been employed about Cieſppus, de. ¶ mc 
fired he might be put into Ciio's Coach, and ſent WI vi 
home, having retuſed to ſtay all Night. Our {Wor 


Gueſts being gone, we repoſed ourſelves after the NH. 


Fatigue of this tumukuous Viſit, and next Morn. {Wt o: 
ing aſſembled again at the Scat of the Mount. Now WM i*! 
Lyficles, being a nice Man, and a bel eſprit, had kr 
an infinite Contempt for the rough Manners and 
Converſation of Fox-hunters, and could not reflect 
with Patience that he had loſt, as he called it, fo 
miny Hours in their Company, I flattered myſelf, 
jaid he, that there had been none of this Species 
remaining among us: Strange that Men ſhould be 
diverted with ſuch uncouth Noiſe and Hurry, or 
zend Pleaſure in the Society of Dogs and Horles! 


How | 


the 
orles 
lirur- 
de- 
ſent 
Our 
r the 
lorn- 
Now 
had 
and 
reflect 
it, fo 
ſell, 
ecies 
10 be 
y, Or 
orles! 


How 
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How much more elegant are the Diverſions of the D1ar, 
Town! There ſeems, replied Euphranor, to be 


{me Reſemblance between Fox-hunters and Free- 
thinkers 3 the former exerting their animal Faculties 
in Purſuit of Game, as you Gentlemen employ 


your Intellectuals in the Purſuit of Truth. 


The 


kind of Amuſement is the fame, although the 
Object be different. LZ. I had rather be com- 
pared to any Brute upon Earth than a rational 


Brute. 


hr neither. 


lie Practice of it. 


CRI. You would then have been leſs diſ- 
pleaſed with my Friend Pythocles, whom I have 
heard compare the common fort of Minute Phi- 
ofophers, not to the Hunters, but the Hounds. 
For, faid he, you ſhall often ſee among the Dogs 
1 loud Babler, with a bad Noſe, lead the unskiltul 
Part of the Pack ; who join all in his Cry without 
ſollowing any Scent of their own, any more than 
the Herd of Free-thinkers follow their own Reaſon. 


II. But Pythbecles was a blunt Man, and muſt 
never have known ſuch Reaſoners among them as 
you Gentlemen, who can fit ſo long at an Argu- 
ment, diſpute every Inch of Ground, and yet know 
when to make a reaſonable Conceſſion. 
don't know how it came to pals; but methinks A.- 
ehren makes Conceſſions for himſelf and me too. 
For my own part, I am not altogether of ſuch a 
jiciding Temper : But yet I don't care to be ſingu- 
CKI. Truly, Alciphron, when I con- 
er where we are got, and how far we are agreed, 
| conceive it probable we may agree altogether in 
e End. You have granted that a Life of Virtue 
b upon all Accounts eligible, as moſt conducive 
both to the general and particular Good of Man- 
kind: And you allow, that the Beauty of Virtue 
done is not a ſufficient Motive with Mankind to 
This led you to acknowledge, 
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DIAL. that the Belief of a God would be very uſeful in tha 
V. World: And that conſequently you ſhould be gif 


led to admit any reaſonable Proof of his Being 
Which Point hath been proved, and you have gg. 


mitted the Proof. If then we admit a Divinity, 


why not Divine Worſhip? And if Worſhip, why 
not Religion to teach this Worſhip ? And if a Re. 
ligion, why not the Chriſtian, if a better cannot 
be aſſigned, and it be already eſtabliſhed by the 
Laws of our Country, and handed down to us from 
our Fore-tathers ? Shall we believe a God, and not 

ray to him for future Benefits nor thank him for 
the paſt ? Neither truſt in his Protection, nor low 
his Goodneſs, nor praiſe his Wiſdom, nor adore 
his Power? And if theſe Things are to be done, 
can we do them in a Way more ſuitable to the 
Dignity of God or Man, than is preſcribed by the 
Chriſtian Religion? A LC. I am not perhaps al- 
together ſure that Religion muſt be abſolutely bad 
for the Public : But I cannot bear to ſee Policy and 
Religion walk hand in hand : I do not like to ſee 
Human Rights attached to the Divine : I am for no 
Pontifex Maximus, ſuch as in ancient or in modern 
Rome: No High Prieſt, as in Judæa: No Royal 
Prieſts, as in Ægypt and Sparta: No ſuch Things 
as the Dairos of Fapan, or Lamas of Tartary. 


III. I knew a little witty Gentleman of our Sed, 
who was a great Admirer of the ancient Druids, 
He had a mortal Antipathy to the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ed Religion, but uſed to ſay he ſhould like well to 
fee the Druids and their Religion reſtored, as it 
anciently flouriſhed in Gaul and Britain; for it 
would be right enough that there ſhould be 1 
Number of contemplative Men ſet apart to pre 
ſerve a Knowledge of Arts and Sciences, to educate 


Youth, and teach Men the Immortality of the Sou 
and 
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Druide of old, and-I ſhould be glad to ſee them 


o decide all Controverſies, adjudge Property, diſtri- 
bute Rewards and Puniſhments : that all who did 
not acquieſce in their Decrees ſhould be excommuni- 
cated, held in Abhorrence, excluded from all Ho- 
nours and Privileges, and deprived of the common 
Benefit of the Laws: and that now and then, a 
Number of Lay-men ſhould be-crammed together 
in a Wicker- idol, and burnt for an Offering to their 
Pagan Gods? How ſhould you like living under 
ch Prieſts and ſuch a Religion? ALC. Not at all. 
Such a Situation would by no means agree with 
Free-thinkers. CRI. And yet ſuch were the Druids, 
and fuch their Religion, if we may truſt Czjar's 
Account of them *. LTS. I am now convinced 
more than ever, that there ought to be no ſuch 
Thing as an eſtabliſhed Religion of any kind. 
Certainly all the Nations of the World have been 
hitherto out of their Wits, Even the Athenians 
themſelves, the wiſeſt and freeſt People upon Earth, 
had, I know not what, fooliſh Attachment to their 
eſtabliſhed Church. They offered, it ſeems, a 
Talent as a Reward to whoever ſhould kill Diagoras 
the Melian, a Free-thinker of thoſe Times, who 
cericed their Myſteries : And Protagoras, another 
of the fame Turn, narrowly eſcaped being put to 
Death, for having wrote ſomething that ſeemed to 
contradict their received Notions of the Gods. Such 
was the Treatment our generous Sect met with at 
Athens, And I make no doubt, but theſe Druids 
would have ſacrificed many a Holocauſt of Free- 
lainkers, I would not give a ſingle Farthing to ex- 


* De Bello Gallico, 1. 6. 
change 


and the moral Virtues. Such, faid he, were the Diaz. 


:nce more Eſtabliſhed among us. CRI. How would . 
you like, Alciphron, that Prieſts ſhould have Power 
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D1ar. change one Religion for another. Away with al 


together, Root and Branch, or you had as good do 


Fw nothing. No Druids or Prieſts of any fort for me: 


I fee no occaſion for any of them. 


IV. EUPH. What Lyfcles faith, puts me in 


mind of the Cloſe of our laſt Conference, wherein 
it was agreed in the following, to reſume the Point 
we were then entered upon: to wit, the Ule or 
Benefit of the Chriſtian Religion, which Alcipbri 
expected Crito ſhould make appear. CRI. I am the 
readier to undertake this Point, becauſe I conceive 
it to be no difficult one, and that one great Mark 
of the Truth of Chriſtianity 1s, in my Mind, its 
Tendency to do Good, which ſeems the North-Str 
to conduct our Judgment in moral Matters, and in 
all Things of a practic Nature; moral or practical 
Truths being ever connected with univerſal Benefi, 
But to judge rightly of this Matter, we ſhould en- 
deavour to act like Ly/icles upon another Occafion, 
taking into our View the Sum of Things, and con- 
ſidering Principles as branched forth into Conle- 
quences to the utmoſt Extent we are able. We are 
not ſo much to regard the Humour or Caprice, or 
imaginary Diſtrefles of a few idle Men, whoſe Con- 
ceit may be offended, though their Conſcience can- 
not be wounded ; but fairly to conſider the true In- 
tereſt of Individuals, as well as of Human Society, 
Now the Chriſtian Religion, conſidered as a Foun- 
tain of Light, and Joy, and Peace, as a Source of 
Faith, and Hope, and Charity, (and that it is ſo, 
will be evident to whoever takes his Notion of i 
from the Goſpel) muſt needs be a Principle of Hap 
pineſs and Virtue. And he who ſees not, that the 
deſtroying the Principles of good Actions mult de. 
{troy good Actions, ſets nothing: And he who, lee- 
ing this, ſhall yet perſiſt to do it, if he be not wicked, 
who is ? V. I0 
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| DrAL. 
v. To me it ſeems the Man can ſee neither deep V. 
nor far, who is not ſenſible of his own Miſery, Sin 
fulneſs, and Dependence; who doth not perceive, 
that this preſent World is not deſigned or adapted 
to make rational Souls happy; who would not be 
glad of getting into a better State; and who would 
not be overjoyed to find that the Road leading 
thither was the Love of God and Man, the prac» 
ting every Virtue, the living reaſonably while we 
are here upon Earth, proportioning our Eſteem to 
the Value of Things, and ſo uſing this World as not 
toabuſe it. For this is what Chriſtianity requires. 
lt neither injoins the Naſtineſs of the Cynic, nor 
the Inſenſibility of the Stoic. Can there be a higher 
Ambition than to overcome the World, or a wiſer 
than to ſubdue ourlelves, or a more comfortable 
Doctrine than the Remiſſion of Sins, or a more 
joyful Proſpe& than that of having our baſe Na- 
ure renewed and aſſimilated to the Deity, our being 
made Fellow- Citizens with Angels and Sons of God? 
Did ever -Pythagoreans, or Platoniſts, or Stoics, 
even in Idea or in Wiſh, propoſe to the Mind of 
Man purer Means, or a nobler End? How great a 
Share of our Happineſs depends upon Hope ! How 
totally 1s this extinguiſhed by the Minute Philo- 
ſophy! On the other hand, how is it cheriſhed and 
raiſed by the Goſpel! Let any Man who thinks in 
earneſt but conſider theſe things, and then ſay which 
he thinks deſerveth beſt of Mankind, he who re- 
commends, or he who runs down Chriſtianity ? 
Which he thinks likelier to lead a happy Life, to 
be a hopeful Son, an honeſt Dealer, a worthy 
Patriot, He who ſincerely believes the Goſpel, or 
He who believes not one Tittle of it? He who 
ams at being a Child of God, or He who is con- 
knted to be thought, and to be, one of Epicurus's 
O Hogs ? 


. 
' 
| 
' 
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DAL. Hogs? And in fact, do but ſcan the Character 


V. 


and obſerve the Behaviour of the common fort of 
Men on both ſides : Obſerve, and ſay which live 
moſt agreeably to the Dictates of Reaſon ? Hoy 


things ſhould be, the Reaſon is plain: how they ate, 


I appeal to fact. 


VI. ALC. It is wonderful to obſerve how things 
change Appearance, as they are viewed in different 
Lights, or by different Eyes. The Picture, Crin, 
on I form of Religion is very unlike yours, when 
I conſider how it unmans the Soul, filling it with 
abſurd Reveries, and ſlaviſn Fears: how it extin- 
guiſhes the gentle Paſſions, inſpiring a Spirit of 
Malice, and Rage, and Perſecution : When [ be. 
hold bitter Reſentments and unholy Wrath in thoſe 
very Men, who preach up Meekneſs and Charity to 
others. CRI. It is very poſſible, that Gentlemen 
of your Sect may think Religion a Subject Heneath 
their Attention: but yet it ſeems that whoever ſets 
up for oppoſing any Doctrine, ſhould know whatit 
is he diſputes againſt, Know then, that Religion 
is the virtuous Mean between Incredulity and Su- 

rſtition. We do not therefore contend for ſi- 
perſtitious Follies, or for the Rage of Bigots. What 
we plead for is, Religion againſt Profaneneſs, Lay 
againſt Confuſion, Virtue againſt Vice, the Hope of 
a Chriſtian againſt the Deſpondency of an Atheiſt, 
] will not juttify bitter Reſentments and unholy 
Wrath in any Man, much leſs in a Chriſtian, and 
leaſt of all in a Clergyman. But if Sallies of Ho- 
man Paſſion ſhould ſometimes appear even in the 
beſt, it will not ſurpriſe any one who reflects on the 
Sarcaims and ill Manners with which they ar 
treated by the Minute Philoſophers. For, as Ciam 
ſomewhere oblerves, Habet quendam aculeum Con 
iumelia, quem pati prudentes ac viri boni difficillm 


Poſun, 
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ſit. But although you might ſometimes obſerve Dt aL: 


particular Perſops, profeſſing themſelves Chriſtians, 


run into faulty Extremes of any Kind, throu gag 


Paſſion and Infirmity, while Infidels of a more calm 
and diſpaſſionate Temper ſhall perhaps behave 
better, Yet theſe natural Tendencies on either 
fide prove nothing, either in favour of Infidel 
Principles, or againſt Chriſtian. If a Believer doth 
Evil, it is owing to the Man, not to his Belief. 
And if an Infidel doth Good, it is owing to the 
Man, and not to his Infidelity. 


VII. LZ S. To cut this Matter ſhort, I ſhall 
borrow an Alluſion to Phyſic, which one of you 
made uſe of againſt our Se&. It will not be denied, 
that the Clergy paſs for Phyſicians of the Soul, and 
that Religion 1s a ſort of Medicine which they 
deal in and adminiſter, If then Souls in great 
numbers are diſeaſed and loſt, how can we think the 
Phyſician skilful, or his Phyſic good? It is a com- 
mon Complaint, that Vice increaſes, and Men grow 
daily more and more wicked. It a Shepherd's Flock 
be diſeaſed or unſound, who is to blame but the 
Shepherd, for neglecting, or not knowing how to 
cure them? A Fig therefore for ſuch Shepherds, 
ſuch Phyſic, and ſuch Phyſicians, who like other 
Mountebanks, with great Gravity and elaborate 
Harangues put off their Pills to the People, who 
are never the better for them. EVP H. Nothing 
ſeems more reaſonable than this Remark, That 
Men ſhould judge of a Phyſician and his Phyſic, by 
its Effect on the Sick, But pray, Lyficles, would 
you judge of a Phyſician, by thoſe dick who take 
bis Phyfic and follow his Preſcriptions, or by thoſe 
who do not? LYS. Doubtleſs by thoie «ho do. 
EUPH. What ſhall we ſay then, if greaz Nam- 
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Dial. bers refuſe to take the Phyſic, or inſtead of it take 


V. 
| ma 


Poiſon of a direct contrary Nature preſcribed 

others, who make it their Buſineſs to diſcredit the 
Phyſician and his Medicines, to hinder Men from 
uſing them, and to deſtroy their Effect by Drugs of 


their own? Shall the Phyſician be blamed for the 


Miſcarriage of thoſe People? LIF. By no means. 
EUPH. By a parity of Reaſon ſhould it not folloy, 
that the Tendency of religious Doctrines ought to 
be judged of by the Effects which they produce, 
not upon all who hear them, but upon thoſe only 


who receive or believe them? LYS. It ſeems 


ſo. EUPH. Therefore to proceed fairly, ſhall we 
not judge of the Effects of Religion by the Re- 
ligious, of Faith by Believers, of Chriſtianity by 
Chriſtians. | 


VIII. LYS$. But I doubt theſe ſincere Believers 
are very few. EUP77. But will it not ſuffice to 
Juſtify our Principles, if in proportion to the Num- 
bers which receive them, and the degree of Faith 
with which they are received, they produce good 
Effects ? Perhaps the Number of Believers are not 
ſo few as you imagine: and if they were, whoſe 
Fault is that ſo much as of thoſe who make it their 
profeſſed Endeavour to leſſen that Number? And 
who are thoſe but the Minute Philoſophers? LF, 
I cell you it is owing to the Clergy themſelves, to 
the Wickedneſs and Corruption of Clergymen, 


 EUPH. And who denies that there may be Minute 


Philoſophers even among the Clergy? CRI. In ſo 
numerous a Body it is to be preſumed there are Men 
of all ſorts. But notwithſtanding the cruel Re- 
proaches caſt upon that Order by their Enemies, an 
equal Obſerver of Men and Things will, if J mit- 


take not, be inclined to think thoſe Reproacies 


owing 
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owing as much to other Faults, as thoſe of the Drar. 
Clergy : eſpecially if he conſiders the declamatory V. 
Manner of thoſe who cenſure them. EUPH. My www 
Knowledge of the World is too narrow for me to 

pretend to judge of the Virtue, and Merit, and 

liberal Attainments of Men in the ſeveral Pro- 

feſſions. Beſides, I ſhould not care for the odious 

Work of Compariſon : But I may venture to ſay, 


0 the Clergy of this Country where I live are by no 
e 
| 


means a Diſgrace to it: on the contrary, the People 
y ſeem much the better for their Example and Doc- 
ns trine, But ſuppoſing the Clergy to be (what all 
e Men certainly are) Sinners, and faulty; ſuppoſing 
e you might ſpy out here and there among them even 
y great Crimes and Vices; what can you conclude 

againſt the Profeſſion itſelf from its unworthy Pro- 

feſſors, any more than from the Pride, Pedantry, 
rs and bad Lives of ſome Philoſophers againſt Phi- 
to Wl lolophy, or of Lawyers againſt Law? 


th IX. CRI. It is certainly right to judge of Prin- 
od Wl ciples from their Effects, but then we muſt know . 
ot them to be Effects of thoſe Principles. It is the 
ole very Method I have obſerved, with reſpect to Re- 
er ligion and the Minute Philoſophy. And I can 
nd WW honeſtly aver, that I never knew any Man or Fa- 
I. T mly grow worſe in proportion as they grew re- 
t0 Wl ligious : But I have often obſerved, that Minute 
en, WH Philoſophy is the worſt Thing which can get into 
ute a Family, the readieſt way to impoveriſh, divide, V1 
fo and diſgrace it. ALC. By the fame Method of 18 
tracing Cauſes from their Effects, I have made it my i 
Obſervation, That the Love of Truth, Virtue, and | 
the Happineſs of Mankind are ſpecious Pretexts, 1 
but not the inward Principles that ſet Divines at 11 
work : Elſe why ſhould they affect to abuſe Human 14 
Reaſon, to diſparage Natural Religion, to traduce 
92 the 1 
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Philoſophers, as they univerſally do? CRI. Noth 
univerſally perhaps as you imagine. A Chriſtian, 
indeed, is for confining Reaſon within its due 
Bounds : and ſo is every reaſonable Man. If ye 
are forbid meddling with unprofitable Queſti 


vain Philoſophy, and Science falſly ſo called, it | 


cannot be thence inferred, that all Inquiries into 


profitable Queſtions, uſetul Philoſophy, and. true 


Science, are unlawful, A Minute Philoſopher may 
indeed impute, and perhaps a weak Brother may 
imagine thoſe Inferences, but Men of Senſe vil 
never make them. God is the common Father of 
Lights: and all Knowledge really ſuch, whether 
natural or revealed, is derived from the ſame Source 
of Light and Truth. To amaſs together Autho- 
rities upon ſo plain a Point would be needleſs, It 
mult be owned ſome Mens attributing too much to 
Human Reaſon, hath, as is natural, made others 
attribute too little to it. But thus much is generally 
acknowledged, that there is a natural Religion 
which may be dilcovered and proved by the Light 
of Reaſon, to thoſe who are capable of ſuch Proofs 
But it muſt be withal acknowledged, that Precepts 
and Oracles from Heaven are incomparably better 
ſuited to popular Improvement, and the Good of 
Society, than the Reaſonings of Philoſophers : and 
accordingly we do not find, that natural or rational 


Religion, as ſuch, ever became the popular national 


Religion of any Country, 


X. AC. It cannot be denied, that in all Heathen 
Countries there have been received under the colour 
of Religion, a world of Fables and ſuperſtitious 
Rites. But I queſtion whether they were fo abſurd 
and of ſo bad Influence, as is vulgarly repreſented, 
ſince their reſpective Legiſlators and Magiſtrates 
muſt, without doubt, have thought them 2 
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CRI. It were needleſs to inquire into all the Rites 
and Notions of the Gentile World. This hath been 
largely done when it was thought neceſſary. And 
whoever thinks it worth while, may be eaſily ſatiſ- 
fied about them. But as to the Tendency and Ule- 
fulneſs of the Heathen Religion in general, I beg 
leave to mention a Remark of St. Auguſtine's *, 
who obſerves that the Heathens in their Religion 
had no Aſſemblies for preaching, wherein the 
People were to be inſtructed what Duties or Vir- 


wes the - Gods required, no Place or Means to be 


taught what Perfius Þ exhorts them to learn. 


Diſcitegue 6 miſeri, & cauſas cognoſcite rerum, 
Quid ſumus, & quidnam victuri gignimur.— 


ALC. This is the true Spirit of the Party, never 
to allow a Grain of Uſe or Goodneſs to any thing 
out of their own Pale: But we have had learned 
Men who have done Juſtice to the Religion of the 
Gentiles, CRI. We do not deny but there was 
ſomething uſeful in the old Religions of Rome and 
Greece, and ſome other Pagan Countries. On the 
contrary, we freely own they produced ſome good 
Effects on the People: But then theſe good Effects 
were owing to the Truths contained in thoſe falſe 
Religions: the truer therefore, the more uſeful. I 
believe you will find it a hard Matter to produce 
any uſeful Truth, any moral Precept, any ſalutary 
Principle or Notion in any Gentile Sy ſtem, either 
of Religion or Philoſophy, which is not compre- 
hended in the Chriſtian, and either enforced by 
ſtronger Motives, or ſupported by better Authority, 
or carried to a higher Point of Perfection. 


* De Civitate Dei 1. 2. + Sat. 3. 
O4 XI, 
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XI. ALC. Conſequently you would have us think 
ourlelves a finer People than the ancient Greeks or 
Romans. CRI. If by finer you mean better, perhayg 
we are: and if we are not, it is not owing to the 
Chriſtian Religion, but to the want of it. ALC 
You ſay perhaps we are. I do not pique myſelf on 
my Reading: But ſhould be very ignorant to be 
capable of being impoſed on in ſo plain a Point, 
What! compare Cicero or Brutus to an ENI, 
Patriot, or Senæca to one of our Parſons! Then 
that invincible Conſtancy and Vigour of Mind, that 
diſintereſted and noble Virtue, that adorable public 
Spirit you ſo much admire, are things in them ſo 
well known, and ſo different from our Manners, 
that I know not how to excuſe your perhaps, Ew 
phranor, indeed, who paſſeth his Life in this ob. 
ſcure Corner, may poſlibly miſtake the Charactets 
of our Times : but you who know the World, how 
could you be guilty of ſuch a Miſtake? CRI. 
O Alciphron ! I would by no means detract from the 
noble Virtue of ancient Heroes: But J obſerve thoſe 
great Men were not the Minute Philoſophers of 
their Times: and that the beſt Principles upon 
which they acted are common to them with 
Chriſtians, of whom it would be no difficult Matter 
to aſſign, if not in our own Times, yet within the 
Compaſs of our own Hiſtory, many Inſtances, in 
every Kind of Worth and Virtue, public or pri 
vate, equal to the moſt celebrated of the Ancients, 
Though perhaps their Story might not have been 
ſo well told, ſet off with ſuch fine Lights and Co- 
louripgs of Stile, or fo vulgarly known and con- 
ſidered by every School-Boy, But though it 
ſhould be granted, that here and there a Greek or 
Keman Genius, bred up under ſtrict Laws, and 
ſevere Diſcipline, animated to public vu by 
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etatues, Crowns, Triumphal Arches, and ſuch 
Rewards and Monuments of great Actions, might 
attain to a Character and Fame beyond other Men; 
yet this will prove only, that they had more _ 
and lived under a civil Polity more wiſely ordered 
in certain Points than ours: Which Advantages of 
Nature and Civil Inſtitution will be no Argument 
for their Religion, or againſt ours. On the con- 
mary, it ſeems an invincible Proof of the Power 
and Excellency of the Chriſtian Religion, that, 
without the help of thoſe Civil Inſtitutions and 
Incentives to Glory, it ſhould be able to inſpire a 
Phlegmatic People with the nobleſt Sentiments, and 
ſoften the rugged Manners of Northern Boors into 
Gentleneſs and Humanity : and that theſe good 


Qualities ſhould become National, and riſe and fall 


in proportion to the Purity of our Religion, as it 
approaches to, or recedes from the Plan laid down 
in the Goſpel, 


XII. To make a right Judgment of the Effects 
of the Chriſtian Religion, let us take a Survey of 
the prevailing Notions and Manners of this very 
Country where we live, and compare them with 
thoſe of our Heathen Predeceſſors. A LC. I have 
neard much of the glorious Light of the Goſpel, 
and ſhould be glad to ſee ſome Effects of it in my 
own dear Country, which, by the bye, is one of 
tie moſt corrupt and profligate upon Earth, not- 
withſtanding the boaſted Purity of our Religion. 
but it would look mean and diffident, to affect a 
Compariſon with the barbarous Heathen, from 
whence we drew our Original: If you would do 
Honour to your Religion, dare to make it with the 
nolt renowned Heathens of Antiquity. CRI. It 
$2 common Prejudice, to deſpiſe the preſent, and 
er. rate remote Times and Things, — 
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from a Religious Cauſe, Upon the whole, it 
- = an Inſtance of the greateſt Blindneſs and In- E 
| gratitude, that we do not ſee and own the exceed- 

ing great Benefits of Chriſtianity, which, to omit 

niger Conſiderations, hath ſo viſibly ſoftned, 

poliſhed, and embelliſhed our Manners. 


XIII. ALC. O Crito, we are alarmed at Cruelty 
na foreign Shape, but overlook it in a familiar 
dne. Elſe how is it poſſible that you ſhould nor ſee 
the Inhumanity of that barbarous Cuſtom of Duel- 
lng, a Thing avowed and tolerated and even re- 
putable among us? Or that ſeeing this, you ſhould 
pole our Engliſbmen of a more gentle Diſpoſition 
than the old Romans, who were altogether Strangers 
it? CRI. I will by no means make an Apology 
for every Goth that walks the Streets, with a de- 
termined Purpoſe to murder any Man who ſhall but 
ſpit in his Face, or give him the Lye. Nor do 1 
think the Chriſtian Religion in the leaſt anſwerable, 
for a Practice ſo directly oppoſite to its Precepts, 
and which obtains only among the idle Part of the 
Nation, your Men of Faſhion z who, inſtead of 
Law, Reaſon, or Religion, are governed by 
Faſhion, Be pleaſed to conſider that what may be, 
ad truly is, a moſt ſcandalous Reproach to a 

h M Cbriſtian Country, may be none at all to the 
Chriſtian Religion : For the Pagan encouraged Men 
In ſeveral Vices, but the Chriſtian in none. ALC. 
Give me leave to obſerve, that what you now ſay 
8 foreign to the Purpoſe. For the Queſtion, at 
pelent, is not concerning the reſpective Tendencies 
of the Pagan and the Chriſtian Religions, but con- 
tering our Manners, as actually compared with 
hole of ancient Heathens, who I aver had no 1 

ch barbarous Cuſtom as Duelling. CI. And 1 | 
wer that, bad as this is, they had a worſe: and that 
was 


9 


Drat. was Poiſoning, By which we have Reaſon to thi 
3 this Gothic Crime of Duelling: Inaſmuch as it a 


the Fact, not to waſte Time, | refer you tot 


of the Law and the Goſpel. The Clergy ne 
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there were many more Lives deſtroyed, than 


tended to all Ages, Sexes, and Characters, and 
its Effects were more ſecret and unavoidable ; ax 
as it had more Temptations, Intereſt as well M.. ; 
Paſſion, to recommend it to wicked Men. And f 


Roman Authors themſelves. LIF. It is very true 
Duelling is not ſo general a Nufance as Poiſoning 
nor of ſo baſe a Nature. This Crime, if it be 
Crime, is in a fair way to keep its Ground in ſpit 


preach againſt it, becauſe themſelves never ſuffer | 
it: and the Man of Honour muſt not appear again 
the means of vindicating Honour. CRI, Thoug 
it be remarked by ſome of your Se, that the 
Clergy are not uſed to preach againſt Dueling, ye 
I neither think the Remark itſelf juſt, nor thy 
Reaſon aſſigned for it. In effect, one half of thei 
Sermons, all that is ſaid of Charity, Brotherly Love 
Forbearance, Meekneſs, and Forgiving Injuries, 
directly againſt this wicked Cuſtom ; by which tix 
Clergy themſelves are ſo far from never ſuffering 
that perhaps they will be found, all Things con 
ſidered, to ſuffer oftner than other Men. LYS 
How do you make this appear? CRI. An Obſerver 
of Mankind may remark two kinds of Bully, the 
Fighting and the Tame, both public Nuſances 
the former (who is the more dangerous Animal, but. 
by much the leſs common of the two) emploi ln 
himſelt wholly and ſolely againſt the Laity, while 
the tame Species exert their Talents upon the Clergy 
The Qualities conſtituent of this tame Bully art 
natural Rudeneſs joined with a delicate Senſe dl 
Danger. For, you muſt know, the Force of in 
bred Inſolence and ill Manners is not 9 
though 
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hionable Cuſtom of calling Men to account for 


eſe tame Bullies ready to burſt with Pride and ill 

amour, which he dares not vent, till a Parſon 
is come in the way to his Relief. And the Man 
f Rallery, who would as ſoon bite off his Tongue, 
break a Jeſt on the Profeſſion of Arms, in the 
reſence of a military Man, ſhall inſtantly brighten 
and aſſume a familiar Air with Religion and the 
urch before Eccleſiaſtics. Dorcon, who paſſeth 
ir a Poltron and ſtupid in all other Company, and 
ally is ſo, when he is got among Clergymen, 
fects a quite oppoſite Character. And many 
Irons there are, which owe their Wit and Courage 
d this Paſſive Order, 


XIV. ALC. But to return to the Point in hand, 


uſtice and Integrity, as Men in theſe Days for the 
ntrary Qualities? CRI. The Character of the 
Wmans is not to be taken from the Sentiments of 


d there in their Hiſtory, but from the prevailing 
enor of their Lives and Notions. Now if the 


qual Balance, you will, if I miſtake not, appear to 
we been prejudiced in favour of the old Romans 
anſt your own Country: probably becauſe it pro- 
e Chriſtianity. Whatever Inſtances of Fraud 
Imuſtice may be ſeen in Chriſtians carry their 
n Cenſure with them, in the Care that is taken 


conceal them, and the Shame that attends their 
ly acovery. There is, even at this Day, a ſort of 
enſe aaf y in all our public Councils and Deliberations. 
of d! believe, the boldeſt of our Minute Philo- 


iniſnel ers would hardly undertake in a popular Af- 
thoug! ſembly, 


uy, or Cato's Actions, or a ſhining Paſſage here 
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«ir Behaviour, Hence you may often ſee one of www 


n you deny, the old Romans were as famous for 


| our modern Britons are weighed in this ſame - 
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ſembly, to propoſe any Thing parallel to the Ry 


of the Sabines, the moſt unjuſt Uſage of Edu 
wry Tarquimius Collatinus, or the ungrateful Treatmen nen 
of Camillus, which, as a learned Father obſermal ur) 
were Inſtances of Iniquity agreed to by the pubid tat 
Body of the Romans. And if Rome in her e ige 
Days were capable of ſuch flagrant Injuſtice, it Mere 
moſt certain ſhe did not mend her Manners, à Hö 
grew great in Wealth and Empire, having prof 
duced Monſters in every Kind of Wickedneßs, 
far exceeding other Men, as they ſurpaſſed them i 7: 


Power. I freely acknowledge, the Chriſtian Re 
ligion hath not had the ſame Influence upon t 
Nation, that it would in caſe it had been alwg 
profeſſed in its Purity, and cordially believed by 
Men. But I will venture to ſay, that if you tak 
the Roman Hiſtory from one End to the othe 
and impartially compare it with our own, yc 
will neither find them ſo good, nor your County 
men ſo bad as you imagine. On the contrary, 
indifferent Eye may, I verily think, perceive 
Vein of Charity and Juſtice, the Effect of Chrittu 
Principles, run through the latter; which, thoug 
not equally diſcernible in all Parts, yet diſcloſe 
itſelf ſufficiently to make a wide Difference up 
the whole, in ſpite of the general Appetites a 
Paſſions of Human Nature, as well as of the 
ticular Hardneſs and Roughneſs of the Block, n a: 
of which we were hewn, And it is obſerval 
(what the Roman Authors themſelves often ſuggel 
that, even their Virtues and magnanimous Actio 
roſe and fell with a Senſe of Providence and a fat 
State, and a Philoſophy the neareſt to the Chili 
Religion, | 


XV. Crito having ſpoke thus, pauſed. But. 
ciphron addreſſing himfelf to Eupbranor and 


jal 
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bid It is natural for Men, according to their ſeveral 
£ducations and Prejudices, to form contrary Judg- 
nents upon the ſame Things, which they view in 
wer erent Lights. Crito, for inſtance, imagines 
dat none but ſalutary Effects proceed from Re- 
hgion : on the other hand, if you appeal to the 
*nezal Experience and Obſervation of other Men, 
jou ſhall find it grown into a Proverb that Religion 
«the Root of Evil. 


Tautum Religio potuit ſuadere malorum. 


1d this not only among Epicureans or other ancient 
Heathens, but among Moderns ſpeaking of the 
Chriſtian Religion. Now methinks it is unreaſon- 
ble to oppoſe againſt the general concurring 
Opinion of the World, the Obſervation of a par- 
cular Perſon, or particular Set of Zealots, whoſe 
frejudice ſticks cloſe to them, and ever mixeth with 
their Judgment; and who read, collect, and ob- 
krve with an Eye not to diſcover the Truth, but to 
fefend their Prejudice. CRI. Though I cannot 
ink with Alciphron, yet I muſt own J admire his 
\ddrefs and Dexterity in Argument. Popular and 
general Opinion is by him repreſented, on certain 
Occaſions, to be a ſure Mark of Error. But when 
ſerves his Ends that it ſhould feem otherwiſe, he 
an as eaſily make it a Character of Truth. But it 
l by no means follow, that a profane Proverb uſed 
by the Friends and admired Authors of a Minute 
Philoſopher, muſt therefore be a received Qpinion, 
uch leſs a Truth grounded on the Experience and 
Ublervation of Mankind. Sadneſs may ſpring from 
ult or Superſtition, and Rage from Bigotry : But 
Parkneſs might as well be ſuppoſed the natural 
Litect of Sunſhine, as ſullen and furious Paſſions to 
roceed from the glad Tidings and divine Precepts of 
the 
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the Goſpel. What is the Sum and Subſtance, 
and End of Chriſt's Religion, but the Love 9 


AW God and Man? To which all other Points and 


Duties (whether poſitive or moral) are relative ang 
ſubordinate, as Parts or Means, as Signs, Principles, 
Motives, or Effects. Now I would fain know, hoy 
it is poſſible for Evil or Wickedneſs of any kind to 
ſpring from ſuch a Source. I ill not pretend, there 
are no evil Qualities in Chriſtians, nor good in 
Minute Philoſophers. But this I affirm, that what. 
ever Evil is in us, our Principles certainly lead to 
Good: and whatever Good there may be in you, it 


is moſt certain your Principles lead to Evil. 


XVI. ALC. It muſt be owned there is a fair Out- 
ſide, and many plauſible Things may be faid, for 
the Chriſtian Religion taken amply as it lies in the 
Goſpel. But it is the Obſervation of one of our 
great Writers, that the firſt Chriſtian Preachers 
very cunningly began with the faireſt Face and the 
beſt moral Doctrines in the World. It was all 
Love, Charity, Meekneſs, Patience and fo forth 


But when by this means they had drawn over the 
World and got Power, they ſoon changed their Ax 


pearance, and ſhewed Cruelty, Ambition, Avarice 
and every bad Quality. CRI. That is to ſay, ſome 
Men very cunningly preached and underwent 

world of Hardſhips, and laid down their Lives tt 
propagate the beſt Principles and the beſt Moral 

to the end that others ſome Centuries after migh 
reap the Benefit of bad ones. Whoever may bt 
cunning. there is not much Cunning in the Maki 
of this Obſervation. ALC. And yet ever find 
this Religion hath appeared in the World, we hart 
had eternal Feuds, Factions, Maſſacres, and War 
the very Reverſe of that Hymn with which it 
introduced in the Goſpel : Glory be to God on 61! 
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This 1 will not deny. I will even own, that the 


Goſpel and the Chriſtian Religion have been often 


the Pretexts for theſe Evils : but it will not thence 
follow they were the Cauſe, On the contrary it is 
plain, they could not be the real proper Cauſe of 
theſe Evils; becauſe a rebellious, proud, revengeful, 
quarrellome Spirit 1s directly oppoſite to the whole 
Tenor and moſt expreſs Precepts of Chriſtianity : 
a Point ſo clear that I ſhall not prove it. And 
ſecondly, becauſe all thoſe Evils you mention were 
a frequent, nay, much more frequent, before the 
Chriſtian Religion was known in the World. 
They are the common Product of the Paſſions and 
Vices of Mankind, which are ſometimes covered 
with the Mask of Religion by wicked Men, hav- 
ing the Form of Godlineſs without the Power of 
it, This Truth ſeems fo plain, that I am ſurpriſed 
how any Man of Senſe, Knowledge, and Candour 
can make a Doubt of it. | 


XVII. Take but a View of Heathen Rome; what 
a Scene is there of Faction and Fury and civil 
Rage ? Let any Man conſider the perpetual Feuds 
between the Patricians and Plebeians, the bloody and 
inhuman Factions of Marius and Syl/a, Cinna and 
0Zavius, and the vaſt havoc of Mankind, during 
the two famous Triumvirates. To be ſhort, let any 
Man of common Candour and common Senſe but 
alt an Eye, from one End to the other of the 
Roman Story, and behold that long Scene of Se- 
ditions, Murders, Maſſacres. Proſcriptions and Deſo- 
lations of every kind, enhanced by every cruel Cir- 
cumſtance of Rage, Rapine, and Revenge; and then 
hy, whether thoſe Evils were introduced into the 
World with the Chriſtian Religion, or whether 
lacy are not leſs frequent now than before? ALC. 
* The 


1 Earth Peace, Good. will towards Men. CRI. DrAL. 
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ones of Things out of their Reach. A fine Cl 


of gentle Greeks were not without their Factions, 


Nearneſs of Blood. 
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The ancient Romans, it muſt be owned, had x 
high and fierce Spirit, which g eager Con. 
tentions and very bloody Cataſtrophes. The Greek, 
on the other hand, were a polite and gentle Sort of 
Men, ſoftened by Arts and Philoſophy. It is im- 
poſſible to think of the little States and Cities of 
Greece, without wiſhing to have lived in thoſe 
Times, without admiring their Policy and envying 
their Happineſs. CR I. Men are apt to conſider 
the dark Sides of what they poſſeſs, and the bright 


mate, elegant Taſte, polite Amuſements, Love of 
Liberty, and a moſt ingenious inventive Spirit for 
Arts and Sciences were indiſputable Prerogatives of 
ancient Greece. But as for Peace and Quietnel, 
Gentleneſs and Humanity, I think we have plainly 
the Advantage: For thoſe envied Cities compoſed 


which perſecuted each other with ſuch Treachery, 
Rage, and Malice, that in reſpect of them our factious 
Folk are mere Lambs. To be convinced of this 
Truth, you need only look into Thacydides *; where 
you will find thoſe Cities in general involved in ſuch 
bitter Factions, as for Fellow- Citizens without the 
Formalities of War, to murder one another, even 
in their Senate-houles and their Temples; no rt- 
gard being had to Merit, Rank, Obligation, or 
And if Human Nature boiled 
up to ſo vehement a Pitch in the politeſt People, 
what wonder that Savage Nations ſhould ſcalp, 
roſt, torture, and deſtroy each other, as they are 
known to do? It is therefore plain, that without 
Religion there would not be wanting Pretexts ſot 
Quarrels and Debates; all which can very eaſily be 
accounted for by the natural Infirmities and Cot: 


. Thucyd. l. z. 
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b account for the Blindneſs of thoſe, who impute 


if they could be ſuppoſed in earneſt, and to have 
cniidered the Point, One may daily fee ignorant 
nd prejudiced Men make the moſt abſurd Blunders : 
But that Free-thinkers, Divers to the Bottom of 
Things, Fair Inquirers, and Openers of Eyes 


one would not expect. 


XVIII. ALC. The reſt of Mankind we could 
more eaſily give up: but as for the Greeks, Men of 
the molt retined Genius expreſs an high Eſteem of 
them : not only on Account of thoſe Qualities 
which you think fit to allow them, but alſo for their 
Virtues. CRF, I thall not take upon me to ſay how 
far ſome Men may be prejudiced againſt their Coun- 
try, or whether others may not be prejudiced in 
our of it, But upon the fulleſt and moſt equal 
Dblervation that | am able to make, it is my 
pinion, that, it by Virtue is meant Truth, Juſtice, 
atitude, there is incomparably more Virtue, now 
xt this Day in England, than at any Time could be 
wund in ancient Greece, Thus much will be al- 
ped, that we know few Countries, it any, where 
Men of eminent Worth, and famous for deſerving 
ell oi the Public, met with harder Fate, and were 
pore ungratefully treated than in the molt polite 


called earned of the Grecian States. Though Socrates, 
aeg muſt be owned, would not allow, that thoſe 
ay atelmen, by adorning the City, augmenting the 


ket, or extending the Commerce ot Athens, de- 
ed well of their Country; or could with' Juſtice 
plain of the ungrateful Returns made by their 
alow-Ciuzens, whom, while tuey were in Power, 
ey had taken no Care to make better Men, by 
2 improving 


wption of Men. It would not perhaps be ſo eaſy DIA · 
he moſt helliſh Effects to the moſt divine Principle 


ſhould be capable of ſuch a groſs Miſtake, is what 
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Dial. improving and cultivating their Minds with 
V. Principles of Virtue, which it they had done, 
needed not to have feared their Ingratitude. If! 
were to declare my Opinion, what gave the chi 
Advantage to Greeks and Romans, and other N. 
tions, which have made the greateſt Figure in the 
World, I ſhould be apt to think it was a peculiar 
Reverence for their reſpective Laws and Inſtitution 
which inſpired them with Steadineſs and 

and that hearty generous Love of their Country 

by which they did not merely underſtand a cerui 
Language or Tribe of Men, much leſs a particyl 

Spot of Earth, but included a certain Syſtem of 
Manners, Cuſtoms, Notions, Rites, and Lay 

Civil and Religious. ALC. Oh! I perceive you 
Drift, you would have us reverence the Laws and 
Religious Inſtitutions of our Country. But here 

we beg to be excuſed, if we do not think fit t« 
imitate the Greeks, or to be governed by any Au 
thority whatſoever. CRI. So far from it. If Ma 
hometaniſm were eſtabliſhed by Authority, I mak 

no doubt, thoſe very Free-thinkers, who at preſen 
applaud Turkiſh Maxims and Manners to th 
Degree you'd think them ready to turn Turks, vou 
then be the firſt to exclaim againſt them. ALC. By 

to return: As for Wars and Factions, I grant th 

ever were and ever will be in the World upon lon 
Pretext or other, as long as Men are Men. one m 


XIX. But there is a fort of War and WarroWiro F 
peculiar to Chriſtendom, which the Heathens a 
no Notion of: I mean Diſputes in Theology 3 
Polemical Divines, which the World hath & 
wonderfully peſtered with: theſe Teachers of Peace 
Meekneſs, Concord, and what not! if you tak 
their Word for it: But if you caſt an Eye upc 
their Practice, you find them to have been J 
80 
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ing Crew that ever appeared upon Earth. To 


Fagerneſs, with which thoſe Barbarians, the 
School-Divines, ſplit Hairs, and conteſt about 
Chimæras, | oe me more Indignation, as being 
more abſurd and a greater Scandal to Human 
Reaſon, than all the ambitious Intrigues, Cabals, 
and Politics of the Court of Rome. (RI. If Di- 
vines are quarrelſome, that is not ſo far forth as 
Divine, but as Undivine and Unchriſtian. Juſtice 
x a good thing; and the Art of Healing is excellent; 
nevertheleſs in the adminiſtring of Juſtice or Phyſic 
Men may be wronged or poiſoned. But as Wrong 
cannot be Juſtice, or the Effect of Juſtice, ſo 
poiſon cannot be Medicine or the Effect of Medi- 
cine, ſo neither can Pride or Strife be Religion or 
the Effect of Religion. Having premiſed this, 
acknowledge, you may often fee hot- headed 
Bigots engage themſelves in religious as well as 
avil Parties, without being of Credit or Service to 
ether, And as for the Schoolmen in particular, 
[do not in the leaſt think the Chriſtian Religion 
concerned in the Defence of them, their Tenets, 
or their Method of handling them: but, whatever 
futility there may be in their Notions, or Inele- 
fancy in their Language, in pure Juſtice to Truth 
one muſt own: they neither banter, nor rail, nor 
declaim in their Writings, and are ſo far from ſhew- 
Ing Fury or Paſſion, that perhaps an impartial 
Judge will think : the Minute Philoſophers are by 
to means to be compared with them, for keeping 
lo to the Point, or for Temper and good Man- 
ters, But after all, if Men are puzzled, wrangle, 
uk Nonſenſe, and quarrel about Religion: fo they 
o about Law, Phyſic, Politics, and every thing 
& of Moment, I ask * in theſe Profeſſions, 
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Ages the moſt contentious, quarrelſome, diſagree- D1ar. 


verve the Skill and S&þhiſtry, the Zeal and wv 
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Dla. or in any other, where Men have reſined and a. k 

V. ſtracted, they do not run into Diſputes, Chicane WI ) 

L=— Nonſenſe, and Conttadictions, as well as in DM * 

vinity ? And yet this doth not hinder but there my * 

be many excellent Rules, and juſt Notions, ad * 

uſeful Truths in all thoſe Profeſſions. In all D P 

putes Human Paſſions too often mix themſelves, nfl " 

proportion as the Subject is conceived to be mπ]f. ! 

or leſs important. But we ought not to confound "* 

the Cauie of Man with the Cauſe of God, or ma *' 

Human Follies an Objection to Divine Truths." I in 

js eaſy to diſtinguiſh what looks like Wiſdom tron de 

above, and . what proceeds from the Paſſion dM \ 

Weakneſs of Men. This is fo clear a Point, mul &. 

one would be tempted to think, the not doing it i di 

1 an Effect, not of Ignorance, but of ſomething we 0 
lil XX. The Conduct we object to Minute Phil of 
ll ſophers is a natural Conſequence of their —_ ge 
4 Whatſoever they can reproach us with is an Effec M 
ik not of our Principles, but of Human Paſſion an Se 
„ Frailty. ALC. This is admirable. So we muff 4 
ll! no longer object to Chriſtians the abſutd Conte Fa 
15 tions of Councils, the Cruelty of Inquiſitions, t th 
TM Ambition and Uſurpations of Churchmen. C inf 
You may object them to Chriſtians, but nor il 4 

Chriſtianity. If the Divine Author of our N tne 

ligion, and his Diſciples, have ſowed a good Seed - 

{Nil and together with this good Seed, the Enemies 15 
3 | his Goipel (among whom are to be reckoned 10 by 
Lil Minute Philoſophers of all Ages) have ſowed ba 7 
4 Seeds, whence ſpring Tares and Thiſtles; is it u 0 
ll evident, theſe bad Weeds cannot be 8 * 
10 the good Seed, or to thoſe who ſowed it? WRA 
1 ever you do or can object againſt Eccleſialtic — 
ly Tyranny, Uſurpation, or Sophiltry, may, withel 
'Fi any Blemiſh or Diſadvantage to Religion, be 2 * 


vi acknowledg 
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knowledged by all true Chriſtians : provided ſtill that 
you impute thoſe wicked Effects to their true Cauſe, 


Dot blaming any Principles or Perſons for them, but 
thoſe that really produce or juſtify them. Certainly, 


= as the Intereſts of Chriſtianity are not to be ſup- 
pick ported by unchriſtian Methods, whenever theſe are 


made uſe of, it muſt be ſuppoſed there is ſome other 
latent Principle which ſets them at work. If the 
very Court of Rome hath been known, from Mo- 
tives of Policy, to oppoſe ſettling the Inquiſition 
in a Kingdom, where the ſecular Power hath en- 
deavoured to introduce it in ſpite of that Court“: 
We may well ſuppoſe, that elſewhere Factions of 
State, and Political Views of Princes, hath given 
birth co Tranſactions ſeemingly religious, wherein 
at bottom neither Religion, nor Church, nor 
Churchmen, were at all conſidered. As no Man 
of common Senſe and Honeſty will engage in a 
general Defence of Eccleſiaſtics, fo I think no 
Man of common Candour can condemn them in 

eral, Would you think it reaſonable to blame 
all Stateſmen, or Lawyers, or Soldiers, for the 
Faults committed by thoſe of their Profeſſion, 
though in other Times, or in other Countries, and 
influenced by other Maxims and other Diſcipline ? 
And if not, why do you meafure with one Rule to 


* tne Clergy, and another to the Laity ? Surely the 
gerd beſt Reaſon that can be given for this is Prejudice, 


Snould any Man rake together all the Miſchiefs 
tat have been committed in all Ages and Nations, 
by Soldiers and Lawyers, you would, I ſup- 
poſe, conclude from ' thence, not that the State 
lhould be deprived of thoſe uſeful Profeſſions, but 


againſt and puniſhed, If you took the ſame equi- 
table Courſe with the Clergy, there would indeed 


P. Paolo iſtoria dell' Inquiſizione, p. 42. 
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only that their Exorbitances ſhould be guarded. 
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be leſs to be ſaid againſt you: but then you would 
have much leſs to ſay. This plain obvious Con- 
ſideration, if every one who read conſidered, would 
leſſen the Credit of your Declaimers. A LC. But 
when all is ſaid that can be ſaid, it muſt move a Man 
Indignation to ſee reaſonable Creatures, under the 
Notion of Study and Learning, employ'd in read. 
ing and writing ſo many voluminous Tracts de leni 
caprind. CRI. I ſhall not undertake the Vindication 
of Theological Writings, a general Defence being 
as needleſs as a general Charge is groundlels. Only 
let them ſpeak tor themſelves : and let no Man con- 
demn them upon the Word of a Minute Philoſo- 
pher. But we will imagine the very worſt, and 
ſuppoſe that a wrangling Pedant in Divinity diſputes 
and ruminates and writes upon a refined Point, as 
uſeleſs and unintelligible as you pleaſe. Suppoſe 
this ſame Perſon bred a Layman, might he not 
have employed himſelf in tricking Bargains, vexa- 
tious Law-ſuits, Factions, Seditions, and ſuch like 
Amuſements, with much more Prejudice to the 
Public? Suffer then curious Wits to ſpin Cobwebs: 
Where is the Hurt? 4 LC. The Miſchief is, what 
Men want in Light they commonly make up in 
Heat: Zcal, and Ill- nature, being Weapons con- 
ſtantly exerted by the Partiſans, as well as Cham- 
rhaps not 
mean Pedants or Book- worms. You ſhall often fee 
even the learned and eminent Divine Jay himlelt 
out in explaining Things inexplicable, or contend 
for a barren Point of Theory, as if his Life, L- 
berty or Fortune were at itake. CRI. No doubt all 
Points in Divinity are not of equa] Moment. Some 
may be too fine ſpun, and others have more Streß 
laid on them than they deſerve. Be the Subject 
what it will, you ſhall often obſerve that a Point 


by being controveried, ſingled out, examined, 1 
near 
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common Thing, to behold Ignorance and Zeal united 
in Men, who are born with a Spirit of Party, though 
the Church or Religion have in Truth but ſmall 
Share in it. Nothing is eaſter than to make a 
Caricatura (as the Painters call it) of any Profeſſion 
upon Earth : But at bottom, there will be found 
nothing ſo ſtrange in all this Charge upon the 
Clergy, as the Partiality of thoſe who cenſure them, 
in ſuppoſing the common Defects of Mankind 
peculiar to their Order, or the Effect of religious 
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quabble as they pleaſe, and nobody mind them: but 
it ſeems theſe venerable Squabbles of the Clergy paſs 
for Learning, and intereſt Mankind. To uſe the 
Words of the moſt ingenious Characterizer of our 
Times, ** A Ring is made, and Readers gather in 
ke Wl © abundance. Every one takes Party and encou- 
the WI © rages his own Side. This ſhall be my Champion! 
bs: This Man for my Money! Well hit on our Side! 
hat WW © Again a good Stroke! There he was even with 
in him! Have at him the next Bout! Excellent 
on- W © Sport! **” CRI. Methinks I trace the Man of 
. Quality and Breeding in this delicate Satire, which 
not WW politely ridicules thoſe . Arguments, Anſwers, 
lee Wl Dctences, and Replications which the Preſs groans 
ſell Wunder, 4 LC, To the infinite waſte of Time and 
end Piper, and®1l the while nobody is one whit the 
L. Wvikr. And who indeed can be the wiſer for read- 
tall Wins Books upon Subjects quite out of the way, in- 
nc N mprehenſible, and molt wretchedly written? 
reis What Man of Senſe or Breeding would not abhor 
he Infection of prolix Pulpit Eloquence, or of that 
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* CharaQeriſtics, Vol. III. c. 2. 


dry, 


nearly inſpected, groweth confiderable to the ſame DAI. 
Eye, that, perhaps, would have overlooked it in v. 
a large and comprehenſive View. Nor is it an un᷑-· = 


Principles. AL C. Other Folks may diſpute or 
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dry, formal, pedantic, ſtiff, and clumſy Stile, which 
ſmells of the Lamp and the College ? t 


XXI. They who have the Weakneſs to reverence 
the Univerlities as Seats of Learning, muſt needs 
think this a ſtrange Reproach; but it is a very juſ 
one. For the moſt ingenious Men are now agreed, 
that they are only Nurſeries! of Prejudice, Cor- 
ruption, Barbariſm, and Pedantry. LTS. Fo 
my part, I find no Fault with Univerſities, All 
I know is, that I had the ſpending three hundred 
Pounds a Year in one of them, and think it the 
chearfulcſt time of my Life. As for their Book 
and Stile I had not leiſure to mind them. CRI 
W hoever hath a mind to weed, will never want 
Work: and he that ſhall pick out bad Books on every 
Subject will ſoon fill his Library. I do not know 
what Theological Writings Alciphron and his Friends 
may be converſant in: but I will venture to ſay, one 
may find among our Exgliſb Divines many Writers, 
who for Compals of Learning, Weight of Matter 


Strength of Argument, and Purity of Stile, arc 


not inferior to any in our Language. It is not m 
Deſign to apologize for the Univerſities : whateve 
is amiſs in them (and what is there perfect amon: 
Men ?) 1 heartily wiſh amended. But I dare affirm 
becauſe I know it to be true, that any -impartia 
Oblerver, although they ſhould not come up (« 
what in Theory he might wiſh or imagine, wii 
neverthelefs find them much ſuperior toThole that i 
Fact are to be found in other Countries, and fa 
beyond the mean Picture that is drawn of them b 
Minute Philoſophers. It is natural for thoſe to ral 
molt at Places of Education, who have profite 
leaſt by them. Weak and fond Parents will a 
readil/ impute to a wrong Cauſe, thoſe Corruptio 
tnemicives have occaſioned, by — bes 

11:0r% 
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Children more Money than they knew how to ſpend D _ 


innocently. And too often'a Gentleman, who has 
been idle at the College and kept idle Company, 
will judge of a whole Univerſity from his own 
Cabal. ALC. Crito miſtakes the Point. I vouch 
the Authority, not of a Dunce, or a Rake, or 
abſurd Parent, but of the-moſt conſummate Critic 
this Age has produced. This great Man cha- 
raerizeth Men of the Church and Univerſities 
with the fineſt Touches and moſt maſterly Pencil. 
What do you think he calls them? UPE What ? 
ALC. Why, the black Tribe, Magicians, For- 
maliſts, Pedants, bearded Boys: and, having ſuf- 
kciently derided and exploded them and their mean 
ungenteel Learning, he ſets moſt admirable Models 
of his own for good Writing: And it mult be ac- 
knowledged they are the fineſt things in our Lan- 
guage; as I could eaſily convince you, for I am 
never without ſomething of that noble Writer 
about me. E UP H. He is then a noble Writer. 
ALC. I tell you he is a Nobleman. ZUPH. But 
a Nobleman who writes is one Thing, and a noble 
Writer another. ALC. Both Characters are coin- 
cident, as you may ſee. 


XXII. Upon which Alcipbron pulled a Treatiſe 
out of his Pocket, intitled, A Solloquy, or Advice 
% an Author, Would you behold, ſaid he, look- 


ing round upon the Company, a noble Specimen of 


ine Writing: do but dip into this Book, which 
Cito opening read verbatim as follows “. 


[ miſes 
* Where then are the Pleaſures which Ambition pro- 


And Love affords? How's the gay World enjoy'd ? 


* Part z. Set. 2. ; 
0 Or 
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* 


220 
DIAL. * Or are thoſe to be efteem'd no Pleaſures, 


V. 


WY WV © But Indolence is the bigheſt Pleaſure. 


© This properly to live? Is Sleeping Life ? 
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* Which are loſt by Dulneſs and Inaftion ? 


To live and not jo feel? To feel no Trouble, 
Nhat Good then? Life itſelf. And ts 


I this what I ſhould ſtudy to prolong ? 
Here the © 

* Fantaſtic Tribe itſelf ſeems ſcandaliz'd. 

* ACivil War begins: The major Part 

* Of the capritious Dames do range themſelves 
* On Reaſons Side, | 


And declare againſt the languid Siren. 
Ambition blues at the offer*d Sweet. * 
« Conceit and Vanity take ſuperior Airs. 25 
« Ev'n Luxury ber ſelf in her polite Wn 
And elegant Humour reproves th* Apoſtate ta 
«© Siſter. bu 
* And marks her as an Alien to true Pleaſure. Ie 
© Away thou — 
Drouſy Phantom ! Haunt me no more, for I * 
* Have learn d, from better than thy Siſterhood, cal 
© That Life and Happineſs conſſi in Action 7 
And Employment. 1 
* But here a buſy Form ſolicits us, 3 | 
Aclive, induſtrious, watchful, and deſpiſing A 
* Pains and Labour. She wears the ſerious k | 
* Countenance of Virtue, but with Features at 
* Of Anxiety and Diſquiet. and 
« What ist ſbe mutters ? What looks ſhs on with 4 
* Such Admiration and Aſtoniſpment? ou 
Bags] Coffers! Heaps of ſhining Metal ! What ? ws ; 
For the Service of Luxury? For her? ke 
s Theſe Preparations ? Art thou then her Friend, - 
© Grave Fancy! 1s it for her thou toil'ſt ? | an 
« No, but for Proviſion againſt Want, 15 


* But Luxury apart ! tell me now, 


„ By 


hy 
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«*Tis good to be ſecure againſt the Fear | 

« Of ftarving. Is there then no Death but this ? 

« No other Paſſage out of Life? Are other Doors 

« Secur*d if this be bar d? Say Avarice ! 

« Thou emptieſs of Phantoms, is it not vile 
Cowardiſe thou ſerv'ſt ? What further bave I then 

© To ao with thee (thou doubly vile Dependent) 

Ihen once 1 have diſmiſt thy Patroneſs, 

And deſpiſed her Threats? 

« Thus 1 contend with Fancy and Opinion. 


Euphranor, having heard thus far, cried out: 
What! will you never have done with your Poetry ? 
another time may ſerve : But why ſhould we break 
off our Conference to read a Play? Tou are miſ- 
taken, it is no Play nor Poetry, replied Alcipbron, 
but a famous modern Critic moralizing in Proſe. 
You muſt know this great Man hath (to uſe his 
own Words) revealed a Grand Arcanum to the 
World, having inſtructed Mankind in what he 
calls Mirrour-writing, Self-diſcourſing Practice, and 
Author Practice, and ſnewd, That by virtue of 
an intimate Receſs, we may diſcover a certain 
% Duplicity of Soul, and divide our Self into two 
parties, or (as he varies the Phraſe) practically form 
„the Dual Number.“ In conſequence whereof he 
hath found out that a Man may argue with himſelf : 
and not only with himſelf, but alſo with Notions, Sen- 
timents, and Vices, which by a marvellous Proſopo- 
pœia he converts into ſo many Ladies: and fo con- 
verted, he confutes and confounds them in a Divine 
Strain, Can any thing be finer, bolder, or more ſub- 
lme? EUPH. It is very wonderful. I thought indeed 
you had been reading a Piece of a Tragedy, Is 
this he who deſpiſeth our Univerſities, and ſets u 
lor reforming the Stile and Taſte of the Age? 


ALC. 


4 Haſt thou not already a Competence ? | - DIA. 


1 
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Dial. ALC. The very ſame, This is the admired Critie 
V. of our Times, Nothing can ſtand the Teſt of his b 
correct Judgment, which is equally ſevere to Poets cul 
and Parſons. * The Hritiſb Mules (faith this great WW bar 
« Man) liſp as in their Cradles: and their ftam: len 
“ mering Tongues, which nothing but Youth and Rel 
© Rawneſs can excuſe, have hitherto ſpoken in Wl tha! 
&« wretched Pun and Quibble. Our Dramatic ame 
« Shakeſpear, our Fletcher, Johnſon, and our he 
« Epique Milion preſerve this Stile. And, accord. Eye 
<« ing to him, even our later Authors aiming at a mig 
« falle Sublime, entertain our raw Fancy and un- cou! 
e practiſed Ear, which has not yet had leiſure to ing. 
« form itlelf, and become truly muſical.” EUPH, pro- 
Pray what Effect may the Leſſons of this great pub 
Man, in whoſe Eyes our learned Profeſſors are but WM for 
bearded Boys, and our moſt celebrated W its but WI vas 
wretched Punſters, have had upon the Public? itt 
Hath he rubbed off the College Ruſt, cured the WM Our 
Rudeneſs and Rawneſs of our Authors, and reduced we | 
them to his own Attic Standard? Do chey aſpite Wl Cur 
to his true Sublime, or imitate his chaſte unaffected Wl be 
Stile? ALC. Doubtleſs the Taſte of the Age is 1 ar 
mach mended : in proof whereof his Writings are lect; 
univerſally admired, When our Author publiſhed nd 
this Treatiſe, he foreſaw the public Taſte would WI * "it 
improve apace : that Arts and Letters would grow bor t 
ro great Perfection : that there would be a happy Fort 
Birth of Genius: of all which Things he ſpoke, as Prof 
be ſaith himſelf, in a prophetic Stile. CRI. And WW ib 
yet notwithſtanding the prophetical Predictions of e 
this Critic, 1 do not find that any Science hath Nm 
throve among us of late, fo much as the Minute our 
Philoſophy. In this kind, it muſt be confeſſed, ve 0 f 
have had many notable Productions. But whether e 
they are ſuch Maſter- pieces for good Writing, I WW 

leave to be determined by their Readers. hs 

XXIII. 
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i. In the mean time I muſt beg to be ex- V. 

ad, if I cannot believe your great Man on his Www 

+ WH bac: Word; when he would have us think, that 

1 gnorance and ill Taſte are owing to the Chriſtian 

d Religion or the Clergy, it being my ſincere Opinion, | 

n that whatever Learning or Knowledge we have | Pi 
e WH znong vs, is derived from that Order. If thoſe, 1 


oo are ſo ſagacious at diſcovering a Mote in other 14 
1. Eyes, would but purge their own, I believe they | | 
; WT night eaſily fee this Truth. For what but Religion 1 

0 could kindle and preſerve a Spirit towards Learn- 
to Wl ing, in fuch a Northern rough People? Greece 
7 produced Men of active and ſubtile Genius. The 
at 
at 


public Conventions and ZEmulations of their Cities 
forwarded that Genius: And their natural Curioſity 

ut WT vas amuſed and excited by learned Converſations, 
n their public Walks, and Gardens, and Porticoes. 
he WI Our Genius leads to Amuſements of a groſſer Kind: 
ed ve breathe a groſſer and a colder Air: and that 
ire Wl Curiolity which was general in the Athenians, and 
od Wl tie gratifying of which was their chief Recreation, 
b among our People of Faſhion treated like Af- 
ate WM ieftaticn, and as ſuch baniſhed from polite Aſſemblies 
ed and Places of Reſort : and without doubt would in 
ad little time be baniſhed the Country: if it were not 
ow bor the great Reſervoirs of Learning, where thoſe 
p Fermaliſts, Pedants, and bearded Boys, as your 
as Wl profound Critic calls them, are maintained by the 
ind WM Liberality and Piety of our Predeceſſors. For it is 
of W6# evident that Religion was the Cauſe of thoſe 
ach Wl *minaries, as it is that they are the Cauſe or 
wic Source of all the Learning and Taſte which is to 
we de found, even in thoſe very Men who are the de- 
cher Wl cared Enemies of our Religion and public Founda- 
„bons. Every one, who knows any thing, knows 
We are indebted for our Learning to the Greek and 

III. Latin 
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D1ar.. Latin Tongues. This thoſe ſevere Cenſom vil 
co grant, what all Men muſt fee, that we are in. 


* 
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readily grant. Perhaps they may not be ſo 


debted for thoſe Tongues to our Religion. Wü 
elſe could have made foreign and dead Langusges 
in ſuch Requeſt among us? What could have key: 
in being and handed them down to our Time, 
through ſo many dark Ages in which the World 
was waſted and disfigured by Wars and Violence? 
What, but a regard to the Holy Scriptures, and 
Theological Writings of the Fathers and Doors of 
the Church? And in fact, do we not find that the 
Learning of thoſe Times was ſolely in the Hand 
of Eccleſiaſtics; that they alone lighted the 
Lamp in Succeſſion one from another, and tranſ. 
mitted it down to After- ages; and that ancient 
Books were collected and preſerved in their Col. 
leges and Seminaries, when all Love and Remen- 
brance of polite Arts and Studies was extinguiſhed 
among the Laity, whoſe Ambition intirely turned 
to Arms? | 


XXIV. ALC. There is, I muſt needs ſay, one 
Sort of Learning undoubtedly of Chriſtian Original, 
and peculiar to the Univerſities ; where our Youth 
ſpend ſeveral Years in acquiring that myſterious 
. of Scholaſticiſm ; than which there could 
never have been contrived a more effectual Method, 
to perplex and confound Human Underſtanding, 
It is true, Gentlemen are untaught by the World 


what they have bren taught at the College: but X 
then their Time is doubly loſt, CRI. But what 1 Pos 
this Scholaſtic Learning was not of Chriſtian but ol ng; 
Mahometan Original, being derived from the © 
Arabs ? And what if this Grievance of Gentlemen 225 
ſpending ſeveral Years in learning and unlearniq hs 


this Jargon, be all Grimace and a Specimen on) 
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Surely it would be no ſuch deplorable Loſs of 
Time, if a young Gentleman ſpent a few Months 
upon that ſo much deſpiſed and decried Art of 
Logic, a Surfeit of which is by no means the pre- 
railing Nuſance of this Age. It is one thing to 
waſte one's Time in learning and unlearning the 
barbarous Terms, wiredrawn Diſtinctions, and pro- 
lx Sophiſtry of the Schoolmen : and another to 
attain ſome Exactneſs in Deſigning and Arguing : 
Things perhaps not altogether beneath the Dignity 
even of a Minute Philoſopher. There was indeed 
Time, when Logic was conſidered as its own 
Object: And that Art of Reaſoning, inſtead of 
being transferred to Things turned altogether 
upon Words and Abſtractions: which produced 
2 fort of Leproſy in all Parts of Knowledge, cor- 
rpting and converting them into hollow verbal 
Diſputations in a moſt impure Dialect. But thoſe 
Times are paſſed : and that which had been cultivated 
4 the principal Learning for ſome Ages, is now 
conſidered in another Light : and by no Means 
makes that Figure in the Univerſities, or bears that 
Part in the Studies of young Gentlemen educated 
there, which is pretended by thoſe admirable Re- 
tormers of Religion and Learning, the Minute 
Philoſophers. 


XXV. But who are they that encouraged and 
produced the Reſtoration of Arts and polite Learn- 
ing? What Share had the Minute Philoſophers in 
tais Affair? Matthias Corvinus King of Hungary, 
Apbonſus King of Naples, Coſmus de Medicis, Picus 
ot Mirandula, and other Princes and great Men, 
enous for Learning themſelves, and for encouraging 
It 
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of the Truth and Candour of certain Minute Phi- DI AL. 
lolophers, who raiſe great Invectives from flight V. 
Occaſions, and judge too often without inquiring, wood 
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Dia L. it in others with a munificent Liberality, were 
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neither Turks nor Gentiles nor Minute Philos. 
phers. Who was it that tranſplanted and revived 
the Greek Language and Authors, and with them 
all polite Arts, and Literature in the Weft ? Wag 
it not chiefly Beſ/arion a Cardinal, Marcus Muſurus 
an Archbiſhop, Theodore Gaza a private Clergy. 
man? Has there been a greater and more renowned 
Patron, ard Reſtorer of elegant Studies in every 
kind, fince the Days of Auguſtus Cæſar, than Les 
the tenth Pope of Rome £ Did any Writers ap- 
proach the Purity of the Claſſics nearer than the 
Cardinals Bembus and Sadoletus, or than the Biſho 

Fovins and Vida? not to mention an endleſs Num- 
ber of ingenious Eccleſiaſtics, who flouriſhed on 
the other Side of the Albs in the Golden Age (as 
the Italiaus call it) of Leo the Tenth, and wrote, 
both in their own Language and the Latin, after 
the beſt Models of Antiquity. It is true, this firlt 
Recovery of Learning preceeded the Reformation, 
and lighted the Way to it : But the Religious Con- 
troverſies, which enſued, did wonderfully propa- 
gate and improve it in all Parts of Chriſtendom. 
And furely the Church of England is, at leaſt, as 
well calculated for the Encouragement of Learning, 
as that of Rome. Experience confirms this Ob- 
ſervation : And I believe the Minute Philoſophers 
will not be ſo partial to Rome as to deny it. 4LC. 
It is impoſſible your Account of Learning beyond 
the Aips ſhould be true. The noble Critic in my 
Hands, having complimented the French, to whom 
he allows ſome good Authors, aſſerts of other 
Foreigners, particularly the Haliaus, That they 
„ may be reckoned no better than the Corrupters 


e of true Learning and Erudition.“ CRI. With 


ſome Soris of Critics, Dogmatical Cenſures and 


Concluſions are not always the Reſult of perfect 
Knowledge 


S 5755S & 3 ear oc 
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Knowledge or exact Inquiry: And if they harangue DAL. 


upon Taſte, Truth of Art, a juſt Piece, Grace of 


Stile, Attic Elegance, and ſuch Topics, they are 


to be underſtood only as thoſe that would fain talk 
temſel ves into Reputation for Courage. To hear 
ſhraſymachus ſpeak of Reſentment, Daels, and 
point of Honour, one would think him ready to 
birſt with Valour. LZ S. Whatever Merit this 
Writer may have as a D=molither, I always thought 
he had very little as a Builder. It is natural for 
careleis Writers to run into Faults they never think 
of : But for an exact and ſevere Critic to ſhoot his 
Bolt at random, 1s unpardonable, If he, who 
profeſſes at every Turn an high Eſteem for polite 
Writing, ſhould yet deſpiſe thoſe who moſt excel 
n it; one would be tempted to ſuſpect his Taſte. 

Bit if the very Man, who of all Men talks moſt 
thout Art and Taſte, and critical Skill, and would 
be thought to have moſt conſidered thoſe Points, 

ſhould often deviate from his own Rules, into the 
falſe Sublime or the maudaiſe Plaiſanterie: What 
ralonable Man would follow the Taſte and Judg- 
pen of ſuch a Guide, or be ſeduced to climb the 
teep Aſcent, or tread in the rugged Paths of Vir- 
de on his Recommendation? 


XXVI. ALC. But to return, methinks G 
makes no Compliment to the Genius of his Country, 
n ſuppoſing that Engliſomen might not have wrought 
cut of the nſclves, all Art and Science and gd 
Lale; without being beholden to Church, or Uni⸗ 
thties, or ancient Langua ges. CKI. What might 

aye been 1s only Con jecture. V hat has been, it 
not difficult to know, That there is a Vein in 


7 
J. 


beitaiu, of as rich an Deen ever was in any Country, 


i not deny : bur it lies deep, and will colt 
3 to come at: And e <traordina ary in 5 require 
22 an 
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Drall. an extraordinary Motive. As for what lies next the 
V. Surface, it ſeems but indifferent, being neither ſo 
A good nor in ſuch plenty as in ſome other Countries, 
It was the Compariſon of an ingenious Florentine, 

that the celebrated Poems of Taſſo and Ariofto we 

like two Gardens, the one of Cucumbers, the other 

of Melons. In the one you ſhall find few bad, but 

the beſt are not a very good Fruit: in the other much 

the greater Part are good for nothing, but thoſe 


| 

that are good are excellent. Perhaps the fame Com. 
pariſon may hold between the Eugliſb and ſome of MI 
their Neighbours. ALC. But ſuppoſe we ſhould MI * 
grant that the Chriſtian Religion and its Seminaris WI ' 
might have been of uſe, in preſerving or retrieving WM * 
olite Arts and Letters : what then? Will you re 
make this an Argument of its Truth? CRI, I te 
will make it an Argument of Prejudice and In- d 
gratitude in thoſe Minute Philoſophers, who object R 
Darkneſs, Ignorance, and Rudeneſs, as an Effect n 


of that very Thing, which above all others hath 
enlightened and civilized and embelliſhed ther E 
Country: which is as truly indebted to it for Ars MI 4 
and Sciences (which nothing but Religion was ever WM Pr 
known to have planted in ſuch a Latitude) as for WM M 
that general Senſe of Virtue and Humanity, and ef 
the Belief of a Providence and Future State, which WW Re 
all the Argumentation of Minute Philoſophers hath W uh 
not yet been able to aboliſh, | Ne 


XXVII. ALC. It is ſtrange you ſhould till per. 

ſiſt to argue, as if all the, Gentlemen of our S 
were Enemies to Virtue, and downright Atheiſts: 
Though I have aſſured you of the contrary, and 
that we have among vs ſcveral, who profeſs them. 
ſelves in the Intereſts of Virtue and natural Religion, 
and have alſo declared, That I myſelf do now 


argue upon ghat Foot, CRI. How can you pretend 
0 
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to be in the Intereſt of Natural Religion, and yet Diar. 


be profeſſed Enemies of che Chriſtian, the only 
eſtabliſhed Religion which includes whatever is ex- 
cellent in the Natural, and which is the only means 
of making thoſe Precepts, Duties, and Notions, ſo 
called, become reverenced throughout the World ? 
Would not he be thought weak or inſincere, who 
ſhould go about to perſuade People, that he was 
much in the Intereſts of an Earthly Monarch; that 
he loved and admired his Government; when at 
the ſame time he ſhewed himſelf on all Occaſions, 
a moſt bitter Enemy of thoſe very Perſons and 
Methods, which above all others contributed moſt 
to his Service, and to make his Dignity known and 
revered, his Laws obſerved, or his Dominion ex- 
tended ? And is not this what Minute Philoſophers 
do, while they ſet up for Advocates of God and 
Religion, and yet do all they can to diſcredit Chriſ- 
tians and their Worſhip ? It mult be owned, indeed, 
that you argue againſt Chriſtianity, as the Cauſe of 
Evil and Wickedneſs in the World: but with ſuch 
Arguments, and in ſuch a manner as might equally 
prove the ſame Thing of civil Government, of 
Meat and Drink, of every Faculty and Profeſſion, 
of Learning, of Eloquence, and even of Human 
Reaſon itſelt. After all, even thole of your Sect 
who allow themſelves to be called Deiſts, if their 
Notions are thoroughly examined, will; I fear, be 
found to include little of Religion in them. As 
tor the Providence of God, watching over the Con- 
duct of Human Agents and diſpenſing Bleſſings or 
Chaſtiſements, the Immortality of the Soul, a final 
judgment, and future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments; how few, if any, of your Free-thinkers 
have made it their Endeavour to poſſes Mens 
Minds with a ſerious Senſe of thoſe great Points of 
Neural Religion! How many, on the contrary, 
23 endeavour 


V. 
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DAL. endeavour to render the Belief of them doubtful or 
V. ridiculous! It muſt be owned, there may be found 
Men that, without any regard to theſe Points, make 
ſome Pretence to Religion: But who can think 
them in earneſt? You ſhall] ſometimes ſee, the 
very Ringleacers of Vice and Profanenels write like 
Men, that would be thought to have Virtue and 
Piety at heart. This may perhaps prove them in- 
conſiſtent Writers, but can never prove them to 
be innocent. When a Man's declared Principle 
and peculiar Tenets are utterly ſubverſive of thoſe * 


things ; whatever ſuch a one ſaith of Virtue, Piety, * 
and Religion, will be underſtood as mere Diſcretion 1 
and Compliance with common Forms. LZ. To Br 
ſpeak the Truth, I, for my part, had never any * 
liking to Religion of any kind, either revealed or q 
unrevealed: And ] dare venture to ſay the fame Ar 
for thoſe Gentlemen of our Sect that I am acquaint 4. 
j ed with, having never obſerved them guilty of {o 0 
; much meannet-, as even to mention the Name ef 0 
| God with KReverence, or ſpeak with the leaſt Re. 4 
„ gard of Piety or any Sort of Worſhip, There may, 1 
1 perhaps, be found one or two formal Pretenders io _ 
Th Enthuſiaſm and Devotion, in the way of Natural ol 
of Religion, who laughed at Chriſtians for publiſhng| Fo 


Hymns and Meditations, while they plagued the b 
World with as bad of their own : But the ſprightly : 
Men make a Jeſt of all this. Ir ſeems to us mere 
Pedantry. Sometimes, indeed, in good Company 0 


| A 5 { Gec 
1 one may hear a Word dropt in Commendation 0l oe 
1 * 110 
| Honour and Geod-nature : Bat the tormer of thelt, 1 
1 g 5 4 De 

by Conn iſſcurs, is always underſtood to mean M1. 

, i $5, . : V. 

nothing but Iaſhion ; as the latter is nothing but 8 

Jemper and Conttitution, which guides a Man qult a 
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XXVIII. And after all theſe Arguments and 
Notions, which beget one another without End, to 
take the Matter ſhort: neither | nor. my Friends 
for our Souls could ever comprehend, why Man 
might not do very well, and govern himlelf with- 
out any Religion at all, as well as a Brute which is 
thought the ſillier Creature of the two. Have Brutes 
Iaſtincts, Senſes, Appetites, and Paſſions, to ſteer 
and conduct them? So have Men, and Reaſon 
over and above to conſult upon Occaſion. From 
theſe Premiſes we conclude, the Road of Human 
Lite is ſufficiently lighted without Religion. CRI. 
Brutes having but ſmall Power, limited to Things 
preſent or particular, are ſufficiently oppoſed and 
kept in Order, by the Force or Facul:ics of other 
Animals and the Skill of Man, without Conſcience 
or Religion: But Conſcience is a neceſſary Balance 
to Human Reaſon, a Faculty of ſuch mighty Ex- 
tent and Power, eſpecially toward Miſchief, Beſides, 
other Animals are, by the Law of their Nature, 
determined to one certain End or Kind of Being, 
without Inclination or Means either to deviate or 
go beyond it. But Man hath in him a Will and 
higher Principle; by virtue whereof he may purſue 
ditferent or even contrary Ends; and either fall 
ſhort of or exceed the Perfection natural to his 
Species in this World; as he is capable, either by 
giving up the Reins to his ſenſual Appetites, of 
degrading himfeif into the Condition of Brutes, or 
elle, by well ordering and improving his Mind, of 
being transformed into the Similitude of Angels. 
Man alone of all Animals hati Underſtanding to 
know his God. What availeth this Kqowiedge 
unleſs it be to enoble Man, and raiſc him to an 
Imization and Participation of the Divinity? Or 
what could ſuch Enoblement avail if to end with 
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this Life? Or how can theſe Things take effed 
without Religion? But the Points of Vice and 
Virtue, Man and Beaſt, Senſe and Intellect, have 
been already at large canvaſſed. What! Lyficles, 
would you have us go back where we were three 
or four Days ago? LTS. By no means: I had 
much rather go forward, and make an End as ſoon 
as poſſible. Bur to ſave Trouble, give me leave to 
tell you once tor all, that, ſay what you can, you 
ſhall never perſuade me ſo many ingenious agreeable 
Men are in the wrong, and a Pack of ſnarling four 
Bigots in the right, 


XXIX. CRI. O Lyſicles, I neither look for Re- 
ligion among Bigots, nor Reaſon among Libertines; 
each Kind diſgrace their ſeveral Pretenſions: the 
one owning no regard even to the plaineſt and moſt 
important Truths, while the others exert an angty 


Zeal for Points of leaſt Concern, And ſurely 


whatever there is of ſilly, narrow, and uncharitable 
in the Bigot, the ſame is in great meaſure to be 
imputed to the conceited Ignorance, and petulant 
Profaneneſs of the Libertine. And it is not at al 
unlikely that as Libertines make Bigots, fo Bigots 
ſhould make Libertines, the Extreme of one 
Party being ever obſerved to produce a ouny 
Extreme of another, And although, while thele 
Adverſaries draw the Rope of Contention, Reaſon 
and Religion are often called upon: yet are they 
perhaps very little conſidered or concerned in the 
Contelt. Ly/icles, inſtead of anſwering Crito, 
turned ſhort upon Alciphron. It was always my 
Opinion, faid he, that nothing could be fillier than 
to think of deſtroying Chriſtianity, by crying up 
natural Religion. Whoever thinks highly of the 
one, can never, with any Conſiſtency, think meanly 
of the other; it being very evident, that Natural 

Religion, 
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Religion, without Revealed, never was and never DiAr. 


en be eſtabliſhed or received any where, but in the 


Brains of a few idle ſpeculative Men. I was aware 


what your Conceſſions would come to, The Belief 
of God, Virtue, a Future State, and ſuch fine 
Notions are, as every one may ſee with half an Eye, 
the very Baſis and Corner-Stone of the Chriſtian 
Religion, Lay but this Foundation for them to 
build on, and you ſhall ſoon ſee what Superſtructures 
dur Men of Divinity will raiſe from it. The Truth 
nd Importance of thoſe Points once admitted, a Man 
need be no Conjurer to prove, upon that Principle, 
the Excellency and Uſefulneſs of the Chriſtian Re- 
gion: And then to be ſure, there muſt be Prieſts to 
tach and propagate this uſeful Religion : And if 
Prieſts, a regular Subordination without doubt in 
this worthy Soctety, and a Proviſion for their Main- 
tenance : ſuch as may enable them to perform all 
their Rites and Ceremonies with Decency, and keep 
their ſacred Character above Contempt. And the 
pain Conſequence of all this is a Confederacy between 
tie Prince and the Prieſthood to ſubdue the People: 
S we have let in at once upon us, a long Train of Ec- 
ceſiaſtical Evils, Prieſtcrafe, Hierarchy, Inquiſition. 
We have loſt our Liberty and Property, and put the 
Nation to vaſt Expence, only to purchaſe Bridles and 
dadles for their own Mouths and their own Backs. 


XXX. This being ſpoke with ſome Sharpneſ 
o Tone, and an upbraiding Air, touched A.- 
chbron to the quick, who replied nothing, but ſhew- 
e Confuſion in his Looks. Crito ſmiling looked 
a Euphrancr and me, then caſting an Eye on the 
wo Philoſophers, ſpoke as follows. It I may be 
mitted to interpoſe good Offices, for preventing 
i Rupture between old Friends and Brethren in 
Opinion, I would obſerve, that in this Charge of 
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Lyſicles there is ſomething right and ſomething 


wrong. It ſeems right to aſſert as he doth, that thei * 
real Belief of Natural Religion will lead a Man u l 
approve of Revealed: But it is as wrong to aſſen Ml © 
that Inquiſitions, Tyranny, and Ruin muſt folly 

from thence. Your Free-thinkers, without Offence 

be ic ſaid, ſeem to miſtake their Talent. Te 
imagine ſtrongly, but reaſon weakly ; mighty 4 9 
Exaggeration, and jcjune in Argument! Can n« * 
Method be found, to relieve them from the Terre 0 
of that fierce and bloody Animal, an Eugliſb Parion K* 
Will it not ſuffice to pare his Talons without chop 4" 
ping off his Fingers? Then they are ſuch wondaMl © 
ful Patriots for Liberty and Property! When he A 
theſe two Words in the Mouth ot a Minute Phi 0 
lofopher, I am put in mind of the Teſte di fm 
Rome. His Holineſs, it ſeems, not having Pont 
to aſſign Penſions on Spaniſb Benefices to any bu W 
Natives of Spain, always keeps at Rome tu ol 
Spaniards, called Teſte di Ferro, who have th = 
Name of all ſuch Penſions, but not the Profi = 
which goes to [!a/:ons., As we may fee every Da b. 
both Things and Notions placed to the Account 150 
Liberty and Property, which in reality neithe * 
have nor are meant to have any Share in then 
What! Is it impoſfible for a Man to be a Chriſiaii 
but he mult be a Slave? Or a Clergyman, but a 7 
mult have the Principles of an Inquiſitor ? I am! \ 
from ſercening and juſtifying Appetite of Dom *W 
nation or Tyrannical Power in Eccleſiaſtics. Som nt 
who have been guilty in that reſpect, have orel 15 
paid” for it, and it is to be hoped they alwi -. 
will. Bat having laid the Fury and Folly of 5 
ambitious Prelate, is it not time to look about ay 
ſpy whether, on the other hand, ſome Evil mal. * 
nor poſtidly accrue to the State, from the overly; ** 
ing Zcal of an Independent Whig ? This In Ty 
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meg de worſt Tyranny this Nation ever felt was from 
the Hands of Patriots of that Stamp. 


XXXI. LS. I don't know. Tyranny is a 
rſh Word, and ſometimes miſapplied. When 
ſprited Men of independent Maxims create a Fer- 
ment, or make a Change in the State: He that 
ofeth is apt to conſider things in one Light, and 
he that wins in another. In the mean time this is 
certainly good Policy, that we ſhould be frugal of 
dur Money, and relerve it for better Uſes, than to 
expend on the Church and Religion. CR. Surely 
the old Apologue of the Belly and Members need 
not be repeated to ſuch knowing Men. It ſhould 
tem as needleſs to obſerve, that all other States, 
which ever made any Figure in the World for 
Widom and Politeneſs, have thought Learning 
deſerved Encouragement as well as the Sword : that 
Grants for religious Uſes were as fitting as for 
Knights Service : and Foundations for propagating 
Piety, as neceſſary to the public Welfare and De- 
knce, as either Civil or Military Eſtabliſhments. 
In former Times, when the Clergy were a Body 
much more numerous, wealthy, and powerful: when 
n their State of Cœlibacy they gave no Pledges to 
lie Fublio: when they enjoyed great Exemptions 
ind Privileges above their Fellow-Subjects: when 
ey owned Obedience to a foreign Potent ate: the 
(ae was evidently and widely different from what 
tis in our Days. And the not diſcerning, or not 
bring this Difference is no Proof either ot Sas 
gCity or Honeſty in the Minute Philoſophers. But 
lack who are at this Expence, and what is this 
Hence ſo much complained of? LIF. As if you 
ud never heard of Church-Lands and Tithes! 
(KJ. But J would tain know, how they can be 

charged 
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Dr. charged as an Expence, either upon the Nation & 
V. private Men. Where nothing is exported the N 
Woyend 10N loſeth nothing: and it is all one to the Puble 
whether Money circulates at Home through ty 
Hands of a Vicar or a Squire. Then as for privat 
Men, who, for want of Thought, are full d 
Complaint about the Payment of Tithes ; can an 
Man juſtly complain of it as a Tax, that hs 
pays what never belonged to him ? The Tenant 
rents his Farm with this Condition, and pay 
his Landlord proportionably leſs, than if hi 
Farm had been exempt from it: So he loſeth nc 
thing; it being all one to him, whether he 
his Paſtor or his Landlord. The Landlord cannot 
complain that he has not what he hath no Right to 
either by Grant, Purchaſe, or Inheritance, Thi 
is the Caſe of Tithes: and as for the Church-Lands 
he ſurely can be no Free-thinker, nor any Think 
at all, who doth not ſee that no Man, whether 
Noble, Gentle, or Plebeian, hath any ſort of Right 
or Claim to them, which he may not with equ 
Juſtice pretend to all the Lands in the Kingdom 
LYS. At preſent indeed we have no Right, anc 
that is our Complaint. CRI. You would hav: 
then what you have no Right to. LZ. Not | 
neither : what we would have is firſt a Right con 
vey'd by Law, and in the next Place, the Land 
by virtue of ſuch Right. CRI. In order to thi 
it might be expedient in the firſt Place, to get 
Act paſſed for excommunicating from all Cini 
Rights every Man that 1s a Chriſtian, a Scholar 
and wears a black Coat, as guilty of three capital 
Offences againſt the public Weal of this Realm 
LS. To deal frankly, I think it would be: 
excellent good Act. CK J. It would provide 2 
once for ſeveral deſerving Men, rare Artificers i 


Wit, and Argument, and Ridicule! who have, to0 
many 
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many of them, but ſmall Fortunes, with a great D1aL. 


Arrear of Merit towards their Country, which they 
ure ſo long enlightened and ' adorned pratzs. 
FUPH. Pray tell me, Lyficles, are not the Clergy 
boally poſſeſſed of their Lands and Emoluments ? 
LY. Nobody denies it. EUPH. Have they not 
been poſſeſſed of them from Time immemorial ? 
I. This too I grant. EVH. They claim then 
by Law and ancient Preſcription, LIF. They do: 
IPH. Have the oldeſt Families of the Nobility 
better Title? LS. I believe not. It grieves 
ne to ſee ſo many overgrown Eſtates in the Hands 
of ancient Families, on Account of no other Merit, 
but what they brought with them into the World. 
IPH. May you not then as well take their Lands 
do, and beſtow them on the Minute Philoſophers, 
x Perſons of more Merit? LTS. So much the 
better, This enlarges our View, and opens a new 
dene: It is very delightful in the Contemplation 
of Truth, to behold how one Theory grows out 
ef another. ALC. Old Pztus uſed to ſay, that if 
the Clergy were deprived of their Hire, we ſhould 
boſe the moſt popular Agument againſt them. LYS. 
Bit ſo long as Men live by Religion, there will 
never be wanting '[ eachers and Writers in Defence 
of it, CRI. And how can you be ſure they would 


V. 
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be wanting, though they did not live by it, ſince 


tis well known Chriſtianity had its Defenders even 
when Men died by it? LIF. One Thing I know: 
there is a rare Nurſery of young Plants growing 
up, who have been carefully guarded againſt every 
Air of Prejudice, and ſprinkled with the Dew of 
our choiceſt Principles: mean while, Wiſhes are 
veariſome: and to our infinite Regret nothing can 
be done, ſo long as there remains any Prejudice in 
your of old Cuſtoms and Laws and National Con- 
litutions, which, at bottom, we very well know 

and 
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DIA. and can demonſtrate to be only Words and Nod 
dos. | | we u 
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XXXII. But I can never hope, Crito, to make 
you think my Schemes reaſonable. We reaſon 
each right upon his own Principles, and ſhall never 
agree till we quit our Principles, which cannot he 
done by reaſoning. We all talk of Juſt, and Right, 
and Wrong, and Public Good and all thoſe thingy, 
The Names may be the ſame, but the Notions ard 
Concluſions very different, perhaps diametrically 
oppolite : and yet each may admit of clear Proof, 
and be inferred by the ſame way of reaſoning, 
For Inſtance, the Gentlemen of the Club which ! 
frequent, define Man to be a ſociable Animal: 
Conſequently we exclude from this Definition all 
thoſe Human Creatures, of whom it may be faid, 
we had rather have their Room than their Com- 
pany. And ſuch, though wearing the Shape of 
Man, are to be eſteemed 1n all account of Reaſon, 
not as Men, but only as Human Creatures. Hence 
it plaiuly follows, that Men of Pleaſure, Men of 
Humour, and Men of Wit, are alone properly and 
truly to be conſidered as Men, Whatever there- 
fore conduceth to the Emolument of ſuch, is for the 
Good of Mankind, and conſequently very juſt and 
lawful, although ſeeming to be attended with Lol 
or Damage to other Creatures: inaſmuch as no real 

Injury can be done in Lite or Property to thole, 
who know not how to enjoy them. This we hold 
for cicar and well connected Reaſoning, But others 
may view things in another Light, aſſign different 
Deunitions, draw other Interences, and perhaps 

bl! | conſider, what we ſoppoſe the Top and Flower o 

u* te Creation, only as a Wart or Excreſcence 0! 

1s Human Nature. From all which there muit enſue 

1 a very düfercnt Syitem of Morals, Politics, Rights, 

ani 
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No. nd Notions. CRI. If you have a mind to argue, DiAL. 
ye will argue: if you have more mind to jeſt, we V. 


zl laugh with you, LIS. WR 
nak | 
— — Ridentem dicere VEruUmM 
ever Quid vetat £ 
t be 1 3 | 
oh, Tl Partition of our Kind into Men and Human | 


ings creatures, puts me in mind of another Notion 
ard Mroached by one of our Club, whom we ulcd to 1 
cally iſ! the Pyibogorean. 


XXXIII. He made a threefold Partition of the 
Human Species, into Birds, Beaſts, and Fiſhes, 
king of Opinion that the Road of Life lies up- 
yards, in a perpetual Aſcent through the Scale of 
eng: In ſuch ſort, that the Souls ; of Inſects after 
bath make their ſecond Appearance in the Shape 
perfect Animals, Birds, Beaſts, or Fiſhes 
ich upon their Death are preferred into Human 
cies, and in the next Stage into Beings of a higher 
d more perfect Kind. This Man we conſidered 
tirit as a fort of Heretic: becauſe his Scheme 
ry not to conſiſt with our fundamental Tenet, 
Mortality of the Soul: But he juſtified the No- 
en to be innocent, inaſmuch as it included nothing 
{Reward or Puniſhment, and was not proved by 
ly Argument, which ſuppoſed or implied either 
Gor porcal Spirit, or Providence, being only in- 
med, by way of Analogy, from what he had 
lerved | in Human Affairs, the Court, the Church, 
a the Army; wherein the Terdency is always 
Wards from lower Poſts to higher. According 
this Syſtem, the Fiſhes are thote Men who ſwim 
n. ſuch as petits maitres, bons vivans, and 
ett Fellows. The Bealts are dry, crudging, 
kctous, rapacious Folk, and all thoſe addict 2 to 
are 
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i; cloſely and as ſtrenuouſly as you can. But for D1ar. 


the Love of Truth, be candid, and do not ſpend 


your Strength and our Time, in Points of no Sig- 


nificancy, Or foreign to the Purpoſe, or agreed be- 
tween us. We allow that Tyranny and Slavery 
are bad Things: but why ſhould we apprehend 
them from the Clergy at this Time? Rites and 
Ceremonies we own are not Points of chief moment 
in Religion: but why ſhould we ridicule things in 
their own Nature, at leaſt indifferent, and which 
bear the Stamp of ſupreme Authority ? That Men 
in Divinity, as well as other Subjects, are perplexed 
with uſeleſs Diſputes, and are like to be fo as long as 
the World laſts, I freely acknowledge: But why 
muſt all the Human Weakneſs and Miſtakes of 
Clergymen be imputed to wicked Deſigns? Why 
ndiſcriminately abuſe their Character and Tenets ? 
b this like Candor, Love of Truth, and Free- 
linking? It is granted there may be found, now 
ind then, Spleen and Ill- breeding in the Clergy : 
But are not the ſame Faults incident to Engliſb Lays 
men, of a retired Education and Country Life? I 
grant there is infinite Futility in the Schoolmen : 
But J deny that a Volume of that doth fo much 
Miſchief, as a Page of Minute Philoſophy, That 
weak or wicked Men ſhould, by favour of the 
World, creep into Power and high Stations in the 
Church, is nothing wonderful: and that in ſuch 
vations they ſhould behave like themſelves, is 
datural to ſuppoſe. But all the while it is evident, 
hat not the Goſpel but the World, not the Spirit 
vat the Fleſh, not God but the Devil, puts them 
Won their unworthy Atchievements. We make 
10 Diiculty to grant, That nothing is more in- 


. 


lmous than Vice and Ignorance in a Clergyman z 
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D1ar. But it muſt be alſo granted by you, Gentlemen, thy 
V. nothing is more ridiculous and abſurd, than to 
— pedantic, ignorant, and corrupt Men to caſt the 
firſt Stone, at every Shadow of their own Defeds 

and Vices in other Men. 


XXXV. ALC. When I conſider the deteſtahle 
State of Slavery and Superſtition, I feel my Heart 
_ dilate and expand itſelf to graſp that ineſtimahle 
Bleſſing of independent Liberty. This is the ſacred 
and high Prerogative, the very Life and Health of 
our Engliſh Conſtitution, You muſt not therefore 
think it ſtrange, if with a vigilant and curious Eye, 
we guard it againſt the minuteſt Appearance of 
Evil. You mult even ſuffer us to cut raund about, 
and very deep, and make ule of the magnifying 
Glaſs, the better to view and extirpate every the 
leaſt Speck, which ſhall diſcover itſelf in what u 
are careful and jealous to preſerve, as the Apple 
of our Eye, CRI. As for unbounded Liberty, [ 
leave it to Savages, among whom alone I believe it 
is to be found: But, for the reaſonable legal Libery 
of our Conſtitution, I moſt heartily and fincerel 
wiſh it may for ever ſubſiſt and flouriſh among us 
You and all other Eg/i/men cannot be too vigilant 
or too earneſt, to preſerve this goodly Frame, « 
to curb and diſappoint the wicked Ambition ol 
whoever, Layman or Eccleſiaſtic, ſhall attempt te 
change our free and gentle Government into 
laviſh or ſevere one. But what Pretext can thi 
afford for your Attempts againſt Religion, or in 
deed, how can it be conſiſtent with them? Is nc 
the Proteſtant Religion a main Part of our Leg 
Conſtitution ? I remember to have heard a Foreign 
remark, That we of this Iſland were very go0 
Proteſtants, but no Chriſtians. But whatever Minuid 


Philoſophers may with, or Forcigners ſay, it 1s c 
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tain our Laws ſpeak a different Language. ALC. Dx ar. 
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This puts me in mind of the wiſe Reaſoning of a V. 
certain ſage Magiſtrate, who, being preſſed by the wy 
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Rallery and Arguments of an ingenious Man, had 
nothing to ſay for his Religion but that ten Millions 
of People inhabiting the ſame Iſland might, whether 
right or wrong, if they thought good, eſtabliſh 
Laws for the worſhipping of God in their Temples, 
and appealing to him in their Courts of Juſtice. 
And that in caſe ten thouſand ingenious Men ſhould 
publicly deride and trample on thoſe Laws, it 
might be juſt and Jawful for the ſaid ten Millions 
to expel the ſaid ten thouſand ingenious Men out 
of their ſaid Iſland, EUPH. And pray, what 
Anſwer would you make to this Remark of the 
ſage Magiſtrate ? ALC. The Anſwer is plain. By 
the Law of Nature, which is ſuperior to all poſitive 
Inftitutions, Wit and Knowledge have a Right to 
command Folly and Ignorance. 1 fav, ingenious 
Men have by natural Right a Dominion over Fools, 
EUP H. What Dominion over the Laws and 
People of Great Britain, Minute Philoſophers may 
be intitled to by Nature, I ſhall not diſpute, but 
leave to be conſidered by the Public. ALC. This 
Doctrine, it muſt be owned, was never thoroughly 
underſtood betore our own Times. In the laſt 
Age, Hobbes and his Followers, though otherwiſe 
very great Men, declared for the Religion of the 
Magiltrate : probably becauſe they were afraid of 
the Magiſtrate : but Times are changed, and the 
Magiſtrate may now be afraid of us. CI. I 
allow the Magiſtrate may well be afraid of you in 
one Senſe, I mean afraid to truſt you. This brings 
to my Thoughts a Paſſage on the Trial of Leander 
for a capital Offence. That Gentleman having 
picked out and excluded from his Jury, by pe- 
temptory Exception, all but ſome Men of Faſhion 
| R 2 and 
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Dial. and Pleaſure, humbly moved when Dorcon was 


V. 


going to kiſs the Book, that he might be required 


d dcclare upon Honour, whether he believed either 


God or Goſpel. Dorcon, rather than hazard his 
Repuration as a Man of Honour and Free-thinker, 
openly avow'd that he believed in neither. Upon 


which the Court declared him unfit to ſerve on a 
Jury. By the ſame reaſon, ſo many were ſet aſide, | 
as made it neceſſary to put off the Trial. We are | 
very eaſy, replied Alciphron, about being truſted to 
ſerve on Juries, if we can be admitted to ſerve in 
lucrative Employments. CR 7. But what if the | 
Government ſhou!d injoin, that every one, before | 


he is ſworn into Office, ſhould make the ſame De- 


claration which Dercon was required to make? | 


ALC. God forbid ! I hope there 1s no ſuch Deſign 
on foot. CRI. Whatever Deſigns may be on 


foot, thus much is certain: The Chriſtian Reform. 
ed Religion is a principal Part and Corner-ſtone of 


our fret Conſtitution ; and I verily think, the only 


thing that makes us deſerving of Freedom, or ca- 
pable of enjoying it. Freedom is either a Bleſſing 


or a Curſe, as Men uſe it. And to me it ſeems, that 
if our Religion were once deſtroyed from among 
us, and thoſe Notions, which paſs for Prejudices of 


a Chriſtian Education, eraſed from the Minds of 


Britons, the beſt thing that could befal us would 
be the Loſs of our Freedom. Surely a People 
wherein there is ſuch reſtleſs Ambition, ſuch high 


Spirits, ſuch Animoſity of Faction, fo great Intereſts 
in Conteſt, ſuch unbounded Licence of Speech and | 
Preſs, amidſt fo much Wealth and Luxury, nothing | 


but thoſe veteres adiæ, which you pretend to extit- 
pate, could have hitherto kept from ruin. 


XXXVI. Under the Chriſtian Religion this Na 
ion hath been greatly improved. From a Sort of 


Savages 
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Gavages we have grown civil, polite, and learned. Dia. 

We have made a decent and noble Figure both V. 

at home and abroad. And, as our Religion de- 2 

creaſeth, I am afraid we ſhall be found to have Wi 

declined. Why then ſhould we perſiſt in the | 
| 


er, 

on dangerous Experiment? ALC. One would think, "8 
na ce, you had forgot the many Calamities occa- | i | 
de, boned by Churchmen and Religion. CR I. And Ii 

are MW one would think, you had forgot what was an- it 


Ito WM (vered this very Day to that Objection. But not 
e in to repeat eternally the ſame Things, I ſhall obſerve 1x 
the MW in the firſt Place, That if we reflect on the paſt 18 
fore Ml State of Chriſtendom, and of our own Country in 1 
De- particular, with our Feuds and Factions ſubſiſting if 
ke ? while we were all of the ſame Religion, for inſtance, 
ſign that of the White and Red Roſes, ſo violent and 


bloody and of ſuch long Continuance; we can have 
go Aſſurance thM thoſe ill Humours, which have 
ſince ſhewn themſelves under the Mask of Re- 
gion, would not have broke out with ſome other 
Pretext, if this had been wanting. I obſerve in 
the ſecond Place, that it will not follow from any 


that MW Obſervations you can make on our Hiſtory, that 
ong WW tie Evils, accidentally occaſioned by Religion, bear 
s of MW :ny Proportion either to the good Effects it hath 
s of rally produced, or the Evils it hath prevented. 
zuld WM Laſtly, I obſerve, that the beſt Things may, by 
ople MW Accident, be the Occaſion of Evil; which ac:1- 
ugh dental Effect is not, to ſpeak properly and truly, 
reſts produced by the good Thing itſelf, but by ſome 
and I ci! Thing, which, being neither Part, Property, 

ning nor Effect of it, happens to be joined with it. : 
xtir- But | ſhould be aſhamed to inſiſt and enlarge on | | | 


bo plain a Point. Certainly whatever Evils this 
Nation might have formerly ſuſtained from Su- WW | 
perttition, no Man of common Senſe will ſay, the 1 
Lvils felt or apprehended at preſent are from that 
R 3 Quarter. 
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Drar, 
V 


A 


Tur Minvrry 
Varter. Prieſtcraft is not the reigning Diſtemper 
D Day. And it will be owned, that à wiſe 
Man, who takes upon him to be vigilant for the 
public Weal, ſhould couch proper Things at proper 


Times, and not preſcribe for a Surfeit when the 


Diſtemper is a Conſumption, ALC. I think we 


have ſufficiently diſcuſſed the Subject of this Days 
Conference. And now, let Lyſicles take it as he 
will, I muſt in regard to my own Character, as a | 
fair impartial Adverſary, acknowledge there is 
ſomething in what Crito hath ſaid, upon the Uſe. ? 
fulneſs of the Chriſtian Religion, I will even own 
to you that ſome of our Scct are for allowing it a 
Toleration. I remember, at a Meeting of ſeveral | 
ingenious Men, after much Debate we came fur. * 


ceſſively to divers Reſolutions. The firſt was, that 
no Religion ought to be tolerated m the State; 


But this on more mature Thought was judged im. 
practicable. The ſecond was, that all Religions 
ſhould be tolerated, but none countenanced except 
Atheiſm : But it was apprehended, that this might 1 
breed Contentions among the lower Sort of People. 
We came therefore to conclude in the third Place, 


that ſome Religion or other ſhould be eſtabliſhed 


for the Uſe of the Vulgar. And after a long Diſ. 
pute what this Religion ſhould be, Hy, a brisk 
young Man, perceiving no Signs of Agreement, 
propoſed, that the preſent Religion might be 


tolerated, till a better was found. Bur allowing it 


to be expedient, I can never think it true, fo long 
as there lie unanſwerable Objections againſt it, 
which, if you pleaſe, I ſhall take the Liberty to 
propoſe at our next Meeting. To which we all} 


agreed, 
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. Points agreed. II. Sundry Pretences to Revelation. 


III. Uncertainty of Tradition. IV. Object and 
Ground of Faith. V. Some Books diſputed, others 
evidently ſpurious. VI. Stile and Compoſition of 
Holy Scripture, VII. Difficulties occurring therein. 
VIII. Ozſcurity not always a Defect. IX. Inſpi- 
ration neither impoſſible nor abſurd. X. Oljections 
rom the Form and Matter of Divine Revelation, 
conſidered XI. Infidelity an Effect of Narrow- 
neſs and Prejudice, XII. Articles of Chriſtian 
Faith not unreaſonable. XIII. Guilt the natural 
Parent of Fear, XIV. Things unknown, reduced 
to the Standard of what Men know. XV. Pre- 
Judices againſt the Incarnation of the Son of God. 
XVI. 1gnorance of the divine Oeconomy, a Source 
of Difficulties. XVII. Wiſdom of God, Fooliſh- 
neſs to Man. XVIII. Reaſon, no blind Guide. 
XIX. Uſefulneſs of Divine Revelation, XX. 
Prophecies, whence obſcure. XXI. Eaſtern Ac- 
counts of Time older than the Moſaic, XXII. 
The Humour of Egyptians, Aſſyrians, Chalde- 
ans, and other Nations extending their Antiquity 
beyond Truth, accounted for. XXIII. Reaſons 
confirming the Moſaic Account, X XIV. Profane 
Hiſtorians inconfitent. XXV. Celſus, Prophyry, 
and Julian. XXVI. The Teſtimony of Joſephus 
conſidered, XXVII. Atteſtation of Jews and 
Tentiles to Chriſtianity. XXVIII. Forgeries and 
Herefres, XXIX. Judament and Attention of Mi- 
nute Philoſophers, XXX. Faith and Miracles. 

R 4 XXXI. 
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XXXI. Probable Arguments a ſufficient Ground of 
Faith. XXXII. The. Chriſtian Religion able 19 


— land the Teſt of rational Inquiry, 


8 HE following Day being Sunday, 


es 


where, as well as at Church; and that if we had 
been ſerving him one way, they did not neglect to 


do as much another; inaſmuch as a free Exerciſe of 
Reaſon muſt be allowed the moſt acceptable Service 
and Worſhip, that a raticna] Creature can offer to 
However, faid Alciphron, if you, | 
Gentlemen, can but ſolve the Difficulties which 1 
ſhall propoſe to- morrow morning, I promiſe to go 
to Church next Sunday. After ſome general Con- 


its Creator. 


verſation of this Kind, we fat down to a light 
Supper, and the next Morning aſſembled at the 


ſame Place as the Day before: where being all ſeat- | 


ed, I obſerved, that the foregoing Week our Con- 
ferences had been carried on for a longer Time, and 


with leſs Interruption than J had ever known, or | 


well could be, in Town : where Mens Hours are 
ſo broken by Vilits, Buſineſs, and Amulements, 
that whoever is content to form his Notions from 


Converſation only, mult needs have them very 


ſhattered and imperfect. And what have we got, 
replied Alciphron, by all theſe continued Confei 
ences ? For my part, I think myſelf juſt where l 
was, with reſpect to the main Point that divides us, 
the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, I anſwered: 
That ſo many Points had been examined, diſcuſſed, 


and 
4 


our Philoſopners lay long in Bed, 
while the reſt of us went to Church 
in the neighbouring Town, where 

Saw we dined at Eupbranor's, and after 
Evening Service returned to the two Philoſophers, | 
whom we found in the Library. They told uy, | 
That, if there was a God, he was preſent every | 
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| hoped to ſee them come to an intire Agreement 


in the end. For in the firſt Place, faid I, the (WWW 


Principles and Opinions of thoſe who are called 
Free-thinkers, or Minute Philoſophers, have been 
pretty clearly explained. It hath been alſo agreed, 
That Vice is not of that Benefit fo the Nation, 
which forme Men imagine: That Virtue is highly 
uſeful to Mankind: But that the Beauty of Virtue 
is not alone ſufficient to engage them in the Prac- 
ice of it : That therefore the Belicf of a God and 
Providence ought to be encouraged in the State, 
ind tolerated in good Company, as an uſeful Notion. 
Further, it hath been proved that there is a God: 
That it is reaſonable to worſhip him : And that the 
Worſhip, Faith, and Principles preſcribed by the 
Chriſtian Religion have an uſeful Tendency. Ad- 
mit, replied Alciphron, addreſſing himſclf to Crito, 
all that Dion faith to be true: Vet this doth not hinder 
my being juſt where 1 was, with reſpect to the main 
Point. Since there 1s nothing 1n all this that proves 
tie Truth of the Chriſtian Religion: Though each 
of thoſe Particulars enumerated may, perhaps, pre- 
judice in its favour, I am therefore to ſuſpect my- 
elf at preſent for a prejudiced Perſon; prejudiced, 
| ay, in favour of Chriſtianity. This, as I am a 
Lover of Truth, puts me upon my Guard againſt 
Deception, I mutt therefore look ſharp, and well 
coniider every Step I take. 


II. CRI. You may remember, Alciphron, you 
fropoled for the Subject of our preſent Conference 
tie Conſideration of certain Difficulties and Ob- 
ktions, which you had to offer againſt the Chriſtian 
Kelizion, We are now ready to hear and conſider 
whatever you ſhall think fit to produce of that 
kind, Atheiſm, and a wrong Notion of Chriſti- 

anity, 
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ind agreed between him and his Adverſaries, that Dax. 
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. Drar. anity, as of ſomething hurtful to Mankind, an 
| VI. great Prejudices ; the Removal of which may dif. 
GY V poſe a Man to argue with Candor, and ſubmit to 
| reaſonable Proof: But the removing Prejudices 


againſt an Opinion, is not to be reckoned prejudj. Opin 
cing in its favour. It may be hoped therefore, that Wl ig2in' 
you will be able to do juſtice to your Cauſe, with. irt C 
out being fond of it. ALC. O Crito ! that Man MW (RI. 
may thank his Stars to whom Nature hath given a WM « R 
ſublime Soul, who can raiſe himſelf above popular WM if go. 
Opinions, and, looking down on the Herd of WM comes 
Mankind, behold them ſcattered over the Surface te A 
of the whole Earth, divided and ſubdivided into Reafo 
numberleſs Nations and Tribes, differing in Notions WM Authc 
and Tenets, as in Language, Manners, and Drek, i But th 
The Man who takes a general View of the World WM if : 
and its Inhabitants, from this lofty Stand, above moſt 
the Reach of Prejudice, ſeems to breathe a purer} 
Air, and to ſee by a clearer Light: But how to III 
impart this clear and extenſive View to thoſe who prove: 
are wandering beneath in the narrow dark Paths of Mirac 
Error. This indeed is a hard Task: yet, hard af vined 
it is, I ſhall try if by any means, WT ct P. 
bad? 
Clara tuz paſſim præ pandere lumina menti, Lucttt.¶ Hing 
= CR. 
Know then, that all the various Caſts or Sects ot fave 0 
the Sons of Men have each their Faith, and their time a 
religious Syſtem, germinating and ſprouting fort con 
from that common Grain of Enthuſiaſm, which concei 


an original Ingredient in the Compoſition of Hug mn | 
man Nature. They ſhall each tell of Intercour:g]F tiereir 
with the inviſible World, Revelations from Heaven ad t 
divine Oracles, and the like. All which Preten_l nurſed 
ſions, when I regard with an impartial Eye, it med 
impoſſible I ſhould aſſent to all, and I find wit 7: 
myſelf ſomething that withholds me from aſfenungy en 
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o follow, ſo far as common Senſe and the Light 


8 © T> ow 


ne yield to rational Proof, forbids me to admit 
Opinions without Proof. This holds in general 
ignnſt all Revelations whatſoever. And be this my 
jſt Odjection againſt the Chriſtian in particular. 
(RI. As this Objection ſuppoſes there is no Proof 
x Reaſon for believing the Chriſtian Revelation 
good Reaſon can be aſſigned for ſuch Belief, it 
comes to nothing. Now I preſume you will grant, 
fe Authority of the Reporter is a true and proper 
Reaſon for believing Reports : And the better this 
Authority, the juſter Claim it hath to our Aſſent: 
But the Authority of God 1s on all Accounts the 
delt: Whatever therefore comes from God, it is 
nolt reaſonable to believe. 


7 


a „ 


0 


= 


Hl, ALC. This I grant, but then it muſt be 
froved to come from God. CRI. And are not 
Miracles, and the Accompliſhments of Prophecies, 
vined with the Excellency of its Doctrine, a ſuffici- 
ent Proof that the Chriſtian Religion came from 
Gd? ALC. Miracles, indeed, would prove ſome- 
ing: But what Proof have we of theſe Miracles? 
NI. Proof of the ſame Kind that we have or can 
ve of any Facts done a great way off, and a long 
time ago. We have authentic Accounts tranſmitted 
Wn to us from Eye-Witneſſes, whom we cannot 
conceive tempted to impoſe upon us by any Hu- 
man Motive whatſoever : inaſmuch as they acted 
herein contrary to their Intereſts, their Prejudices, 
nd the very Principles in which they had been 
urſed and educated. Theſe Accounts were con- 
irmed by the unparailePd Subverſion of the City of 
eri alem, and the Diſperſion of the Yeiſb Nation, 
aich is a ſtanding Teſtimony to the Truth of the 
Golpel, 


8s 
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9 any of them. For although I may be willing Dj; ar. 


VL 


of Nature lead; yet the ſame Reaſon, that bid 


1 
1 


D1at. Goſpel, particularly of the Predictions of our Bleſſs 
way Century, were ſpread throughout the World, and 


Word for it, gives but a weak Hold: It is a Chain, 
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Saviour. Theſe Accounts, within leſs than 


believed by great Numbers of People. Theis 
ſame Accounts were committed to Writing, trans 
lated into ſeveral Languages, and handed down 
with the ſame Reſpect and Conſent of Chriſti: 
in the moſt diſtant Churches. Do you not fee; 
faid Alciphron, ſtaring full at Crito, that all this 
hangs by Tradition? And Tradition, take my 


whereof the firſt Links may be ſtronger than Steel, 
and yet the laſt weak as Wax, and brittle as Glas 
Imagine a Picture copied ſucceſſively by an hundred 
Painters, one from another ; how like mult the laf 
Copy be to the Original! How lively and diſtin 
will an Image be, after an hundred Reflexions be 
tween two parallel Mirrours ! Thus like, and thus 
lively do I think a faint vaniſhing Tradition, at 
the End of ſixteen or ſeventeen hundred Years, 
Some Men have a falſe Heart, others a wrong 
Head : and where both are true, the Memory ma 
be treacherous, Hence there 1s ſtill ſomething 
added, ſomething omitted, and ſomething varied 
from the Truth : And the Sum of many fuc 
Additions, Deductions, and Alterations, accumu- 
lated for ſeveral Ages, doth, at the Foot of the 
Account, make quite another Thing. CRI. An 
cient Facts we may know by Tradition, oral 0 
written: And this latter we may divide into tut 
Kinds, private and public, as Writings are key 
in the Hands of particular Men, or recorded i 
public Archives. Now all theſe three Sorts 0 
Tradition, for ought I can ſee, concur to attel 
the genuine Antiquity of the Goſpels. And they 
are ſtrengthened by collateral Evidence from Rite 
in{tituted, Feſtivals oblerved, and 1 — 

erect 
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Biptiſteries, and Sepulchres. Now, allowing your 


yet [ can think it no ſuch difficult Thing to tran- 
cribe faithfully, And Things once committed to 
Writing, are ſecure from Slips of Memory, and 
my with common Care be preſerved intire ſo long 
x the Manuſcript laſts : And this, Experience 
hews, may be above a thouſand Years. The 
flexandrine Manuſcript is allowed to be above 
welve hundred Years old: and it is highly pro- 
able there were then extant Copies four hundred 
Tears old. A Tradition, therefore, of above ſix- 
ren hundred Years, need have only two or three 
Links in its Chain. And theſe Links, notwith- 
landing that great length of Time, may be very 
bund and intire. Since no reaſonable Man will 
(ny, that an ancient Manuſcript may be of much 
te ame Credit now, as when it was firſt written. 
We have it on good Authority, and it ſeems pro- 
able, that the primitive Chriſtians were careful to 
anſcribe Copies of the Goſpels and Epiſtles for 
beir private Ule : and that other Copies were pre- 
krved as public Records, in the ſeveral Churches 
iroughout the World: and that Portions thereof 
ere conſtantly read in their Aſſemblies. Can 
more be ſaid to prove the Writings of Claſſic 
Authors, or ancient Records of any kind authentic? 
&iphron, addreſſing his Diſcourſe ro Eupbranor, 
ac, It is one Thing to ſilence an Adverſary, and 
other to convince him. What do you think, Eu- 
water ? EUPH. Doubtleſs it is. AL C. But 
nat I want, is to be convinced, EUPH. That 
eint is not ſo clear. AL C. But if a Man had 
fr ſo much mind, he cannot be convinced by pro- 
wie Arguments againſt Demonſtration. EUPH. 
grant he cannot. 


LV. AA. 


nected by ancient Chriſtians, ſuch as Churches, D1art. 


(bjection holds againſt oral Tradition, ſingly taken, www 
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> i IV. ALC. Now it is as evident as Demonftraty 


can make it, that no Divine Faith can 


by his Pariſh- Prieſt : It is plain he believes in 


Parſon, and not in God, He knows nothing 
Revelations, and Doctrines, and Miracles, 


what the Prieſt tells him. This he believes, 


this Faith is purely human, If you ſay he has f 


Liturgy and the Bible for the Foundation of 
Faith, the Difficulty ſtill recurs. For as to 


Liturgy, he pins his Faith upon the civil Magiſtra 
as well as the Ecclefiaſtic : neither of which « 
Then for the Bib 
he takes both that and his Prayer-Book on Tn 


pretend Divine Inſpiration. 


from the Printer, who, he believes, made t 
Editions from true Copies. 
but what Faith? Faith in the Prieſt, in the! 
giſtrate, in the Printer, Editor, Tranſcriber, ne 


of which can with any Pretence be called Divii 


I had the Hint from Cratylus : it is a Shaft out 
his Quiver, and, believe me, a keen one. E 
Let me take and make trial of this ſame Shaft 
my Hands. Suppoſe then your Countryman he: 
a Magiſtrate declare the Law from the Bench, 
ſuppole he reads it in a Statute Book. What th 
you, is the Printer or the Juſtice the true and pro 
Object of his Faith and Submiſſion ? Or do 

acknowledge a higher Authority whereon to fo 
thoſe loyal Acts, and in which they do really t 
minate? Again, ſuppoſe you read a Paſlage 
Tacitus that you believe true; would you fay 
aſſented to it on the Authority of the Printer 
Tranſcriber rather than the Hiſtorian ? ALC. 
haps | would, and perhaps | would not. [ do 
think mylelf obliged to arilwer theſe Points. V 


poſſibly þ 
built upon Tradition. Suppoſe an honeſt cred 4 
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i this but transferring the Queſtion from one Sub- Diaz, 
ject to another? That which we conſidered was VI. 
neither Law nor profane Hiſtory, but religious WW 
Tradition, and Divine Faith. I fee plainly what 
bos aim at, but ſhall never take for an Anſwer to 
ne Difficulty, the ſtarting of another. CRI. O 
fliphron, there is no taking hold of you who ex- 

that others ſnould (as you were pleaſed to ex- 
prels it) hold fair and ſtand firm, whah you plucked 
ut their Prejudices: How ſhall he argue with you 
hut from your Conceſſions, and how can he know 
what you grant except you will be pleaſed to tell 
him? EUPH. But to fave you the Trouble, for 
once I will ſuppoſe an Anſwer, My Queſtion ad- 
mits but of two Anſwers: take your Choice, From 
the one it will follow, that by a Parity of Reaſon 
we can eaſily conceive, how a Man may have Di- 
ine Faith, though he never felt Inſpiration or ſaw 
Miracle: inaſmuch as it is equally poſſible for the 
Mind, through whatever Conduit, oral or ſcriptural, 
Divine Revelation be derived, to carry its Thought 
ad Submiſſion up to the Source, and terminate its 
Fath, not in Human but Divine Authority: not 
n the Inſtrument or Veſſel of Conveyance, but in 
the great Origin itſelf as its proper and true Object. 
from the other Anſwer it will follow, that you in- 
toduce a general Scepticiſm into Human Know- 
kdge, and break down the Hinges on which civil 
Gvernment and all the Affairs of the World turn 
and depend : in a word that you would deſtroy 
Human Faith to get rid of Divine, And how 
bor dss agrees with your profeſſing that you want to be 
convinced, I leave you to conlider. 


V. ALC. I ſhould in earneſt be glad to be con- 
minced one Way or other, and come to ſome Con- 


Cuſion, But I have ſo many Objeftions in ſtore, 
you 


— 
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DAL. you are not to count much upon getting over one 
VI. Depend on it you ſhall find me behave like a Gentle. 
wa man and Lover of Truth, I will propoſe my Ob. 
jections briefly and plainly, and accept of reaſonable 
Anſwers as faſt as you can give them. Come, En- 

pbranor, make the moſt of your Tradition: yoy 

can never make that a conſtant and univerſal one, 

which is acknowledged to have been unknown, or 

at beſt diſputed in the Church for ſeveral Ag; 

And this 1s the Caſe of the Canon of the New 
Teſtament. For though we have now a Canon, az 

they call it, ſettled ; yet every one muſt ſee and 

own that Tradition cannot grow ſtronger by Age; 

| and that what was uncertain in the primitive 
| | Times cannot be undoubted in the ſubſequent, 
| What ſay you to this, Eupbranor? EUPAH. 
ſhould be glad to conceive your Meaning cleath 
before I return an Anſwer, It ſeems to me this 
Objection of yours ſuppoſeth that where a Tra 
dition hath been conſtant and undiſputed, ſuch Tra 
dition may be admitted as a Proof; but that where 
the Tradition is defective, the Proof muſt be { 
too, Is this your Meaning? ALC. It is. EUP 
Conſequently the Goſpels and Epiſtles of Saint 
Paul, which were univerſally received in the Be 
ginning, and never ſince doubted of by the Church 
muſt, notwithſtanding this Objection, be in reaſo 
admitted for genuine. And if theſe Books contain Worl, 
as they really do, all thoſe Points that come ingly u. 
Controverly between you and me; what need WI What 
diſpute with you about the Authority of ſome otheſi know 
Books of the New Teſtament, which came late think: 
to be generally known and received in the Church Wl (iereq 
If a Man aſſents to the undiſputed Books he i upon 
longer an Infidel : though he ſhould not hold t Mini: 
Revelations, or the Epiſtle of Saint James or Ju the þ 


or the latter of Saint Peter, or the two lalt « 
Sun 
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thority of theſe Portions of Holy Scripture may 
have its Weight, in particular Controverſies between 
{MM Chriſtians, but can add nothing to Arguments 
. agzinit an Infidel as ſuch, Waerefore, though I 
uM believe a ſubſequent Age might clear up what was 
WH obſcure or dubious in a foregoing, and that good 


x Reaſons may be aſſigned for receiving theſe Books, 
ut thoſe Reaſons ſeem now belide our Purpoſe. 
will When you are a Chriſtian it will be then Time 


enough to argue this Point. And you will be the 
nearer being ſo, if the Way be ſhortened by omit- 
ting it for the preſent. ALC. Not fo near neither, 
z you perhaps imagine: For, notwithſtanding all 
the fair and plauſible Things you may fay about 
Tradition, when I conſider the Spirit of Forgery 
which reigned in the primitive Times, and reflect 
on the ſeveral Goſpels, Acts, and Epiſtles, attributed 
to the Apoſtles, which yer are acknowledged to be 
ſpurious, I confeſs I cannot help ſuſpecting the 
vhoe. EUPH Tell me, Alciphron, do you ſuſ- 
pt all Plato's Writings for ſpurious, becauſe the 
Dialogue upon Death, for inſtance, is allowed to 
de lo? Or will you admit none of Twlh's Writings 


his own writing for Tully's Treatiſe de Conſolatione, 
and the Impoſture paſſed for ſome Time on the 
World? ALC. Suppoſe I admit for the Works of 
Tully and Plato thoſe that commonly paſs for ſuch. 
What then? EUPH. Why then I would fain 


know, whether it be equal and impartial in a Free- 


cred Books by a different Rule. Let us know 
upon what Foot we Chriſtians are to argue with 
Minute Philoſophers : whether we may be allowed 


ON the Benefit of common Maxims in Logic and 
* S 


to be genuine, becauſe Sigonius impoſed a Book of 


tainker, to meaſure the Credibility of profane and 


Criticiſm ? 


42237 
Gint John to be Canonical. The additional Au- DIA. 


VI. 
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Criticiſm ? If we may, be pleaſed to aſſign a Reaſon 
why ſuppoſititious Writings, which in the Stile and 
Manner and Matter bear viſible Marks of Im. 
poſture, and have accordingly been fejected by the 
Church, can be made an Argument againſt thoſe 
which have been univerſally received, and handed 
down by an unanimous conſtant Tradition. I knoy 
nothing truly valuable that hath not been counter. 
feited : therefore this Argument is univerſal : But 
that which concludes againſt all Things is to be ad. 
mitted againſt none. There have been in all Ages 
and in all great Societies of Men, many capricious, 
vain, or wicked Impoſtors, who for different Ends 
have abuſed the World by ſpurious Writings, and 
created Work for Critics both in profane and facred 
Learning. And it would ſeem as filly to rejett 
the True Writings of profane Authors for the fake 
of the ſpurious, as it would ſeem unreaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that among the Heretics and ſeveral Sefts 
of Chriſtians, there ſhould be none capable of the 
like Impoſture. ALC. I fee no means for judging: 
it is all dark and doubtful, meer Gueſs-work, at ſo 
great diſtance of Time. CRI. But if I know, 
that a Number of fit Perſons met together in Coun- 
cil, did examine and diſtinguiſh authentic Writing 
from ſpurious, relating to a Point of the highell 
Concern, in an Age near the Date of thoſe Writs 
ings; though I at the Diſtance of many more 
Centuries had no other Proof; yet their Deciſio 
may be of Weight to determine my Judgment 
Since it is probable they might have had fever 
Proots and Reatons for what they did, and not al 
all improbable, that thoſe Reaſons might be loſt 1 
ſo long a Tract of Time *. 


* Vide Can. Ix. Concil. Laodicen. 
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VI. ALC. But, be the Tradition ever ſo well 
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Drall. 


VI. 


atteſted, and the Books ever ſo genuine, yet I can- WWW 


not ſuppoſe them wrote by Perſons divinely in- 
' ſpired, ſo long as I fee in them certain Characters 
inconſiſtent with ſuch a Suppoſition. Surely the 
pureſt Language, the moſt perfect Stile, the exact- 
eſt Method, and in a word all the Excellencies of 
good Writing, might be expected in a Piece com- 
poled or dictated by the Spirit of God : But Books, 
wherein we find the mer of all this, it were 1m- 
pious, not to reject, but to attribute to the Divinity. 
PH. Say, Alciphron, are the Lakes, the Rivers, 
or the Ocean bounded by ſtraight Lines? Are the 
Hills and Mountains exact Cones or Pyramids? Or 
the Stars caſt into regular Figures? ALC. They 
are not. EUPAH. But in the Works of Inlects, we 
may obſerve Figures as exact as if they were drawn 
by the Rule and Compaſs. ALC. We may. EUPH. 
MF Should it not ſeem, therefore, that a regular Exact- 
neſs, or ſcrupulous Attention to what Men call the 
oi Rules of Art, is not obſerved in the great Pro- 
„actions of the Author of Nature? ALC. It ſhould. 
LU? H. And when a great Prince declareth his 
al ia Laws and Edicts to his Subjects, is he care- 
al about a pure Stile or elegant Compoſition ? 
Does he not leave his Secretaries and Clerks to ex- 
pres his Senſe in their own Words? Is not the 
Phraſe on ſuch Occaſions thought proper if it con- 
reys as much as was intended ? And would not the 
dine Strain of certain modern Critics be judged 
rcted and improper for ſuch Uſes? ALC. It 
un nuſt be owned, Laws and Edicts and Grants, for 
doc and Tautology, are very olfenſive to the 
urmonious Ears of an ingenious Man.” EUP FH. 
Why then ſhould we expect in the Oracles of 
Gl an Exactneſs, that would be misbecoming and 
8 2 beneath 
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DAL. beneath the Dignity of an Earthly Monarch, and MW give 
Vi. which bears no Proportion or Reſemblance to the Ml of V 
magnificent Works of the Creation? ALC. Bu be of 
granting that a nice Regard to Particles and critical 
Rules is a Thing too little and mean to be expected 2 
in Divine Revelations; and that there is more 
Force and Spirit and true Greatneſs in a negligent MW He h 
unequal Stile, than in the well turned Periods of a MW puts 
a polite Writer: Yer what is all this to the bad © feat 
and flat Compoſitions of thoſe you call the divine of 
Penmen? I can never be perſuaded, the ſupreme [niqui 


Being would pick out the pooreſt and meaneſt of ſole 
Scriblers for his Secretaries. EUPH. O Aliphrn, WM | hav: 
if I durſt follow my own Judgment, I ſhould be many 
apt to think there are noble Beauties in the Stile of thelet: 
the Holy Scripture : in the narrative Parts a Strain concli 
ſo ſimple and unaffected: in the devotional and it's ſo 
prophetic, ſo animated and ſublime : and in te vith : 
doctrinal Parts ſuch an Air of Dignity and Aud Gare n 
thority as ſeems to ſpeak their Original divine. Bui Ido n 
I ſhall not enter into a Diſpute about Taſte ; much trpre 
leſs ſet up my Judgment on ſo nice a Point again may ſ 
that of the Wits, and Men of Genius, with which ranſla 
your Sect abounds. And I have no Temptation i binder 
it, inaſmuch as it {zems to me, the Oracles of G Eid o 
are not the leſs fo for being delivered in a plain the Bc 
Dreſs, rather than in the enticing Words of Mn dat m 
Wiſdrm. ALC. This may perhaps be an Apology ® Ini 
for tome Simplicity and Negligence in writing. W Matte: 
render 

| VII. But what Apology can be made for Nom Transe 
ſenſe, crude Nonſenſe ? Of which I could eaſii the He 
aſſign many Inſtances, having once in my Life rea b harf 
the Scripture thorough with that very View, Loo batura! 
here, ſaid he, opening a Bible, in the forty- nini & eve! 
Plalm, the Author begins very magnificently Force 
calling upon ai! the Inhabitants of the Earth ed 


gu 
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ve ear, and aſſuring them his Mouth ſhall ſpeak Drar. 


5 Wiſdom, and the Meditation of his Heart ſhall VI. ! 
be of U.derſtanding. — 2 
. 9uid dignum tanto feret hic promiſſor hialu? 11% 
he hath no ſooner done with his Preface, but he E118 
WW puts chis ſenſeleſs Queſtion. * Wherefore ſhould I 1410 ö 
fear in the Days ot Evil; when the Wickedneſs I. 
of my Heels ſhall compaſs me about ?* The 1418 
MF [niquity of my Heels! What Nonſenſe after ſuch in 
WM 2 folemn Introduction! EVH. For my own part, 111018 
dave naturally weak Eyes, and know there are | i 
many Things that I cannot fee, which are never- |. 1 4 
deleſs diſtinctly ſeen by others. I do not therefore "ml | 
conclude a Thing to be abſolutely inviſible z becauſe "1 | | | 
t is ſo to me. And ſince it is poſſible it may be 20910 
with my Underſtanding, as it is with my Eyes, I WIh 
dare not pronounce a Thing to be Nonſenſe, becauſe | | | | 
[do not underſtand it. Of this Paſſage many In- It 1 
1 tcrpretations are given. The Word render'd Heels 11 N 
may ſignify Fraud or Supplantation: By ſome it is KF il 
0 £ | * | | 


tranſlated paſt Wickednels, the Heel being the 
hinder Part of the Foot; by others Iniquity in the 
End of my Days, the Heel being one Extremity of 
the Body; by ſome the Iniquity of my Enemies 
that may ſupplant me; by others my own Faults 
or Iniquities which I have paſſed over as light 
Matters, and trampled under my Feet. Some 
render it the Iniquity of my Ways: others my 
Tranſgreſſions which are like Slips and Slidings of 
the Heel. And after all might not this Expreſſion 
b harſh and odd to Eugliſb Ears have been very 
oo "2tural and obvious in the Hebrew Tongue, which, 
s every other Language, had its Idioms? the 
borce and Propriety whereof may as eaſily be con- 
oy <!ved loſt in a long Tract of Time, as the Signi- 
y S 3 fication 
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Dr1at. fication of divers Hebrew Words, which are not now 


VI. 


2 a Meaning as well as the other Words of that Lan. 
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intelligible, though no Body doubts but they had once 


guage. Granting, therefore, that certain Paſſages in 


the Holy Scriprure may not be underſtood, it will not 


thence follow that its Penmen wrote Nonſenſe: For! 


conceive Nonſenſe to be one Thing and Unintelligible | 


another. CRI. An Ezxglifſþ Gentleman of my Ac. 


quaintance one Day entertaining ſome Foreigner, | 


at his Houle, ſent a Servant to know the Occaſion 
of a ſudden Tumult in the Yard, who brought him 


Word, The Hories were fallen together by the Ears: 


His Guetls inquiring what the Matter was, he 
tranſlated it literally; Les Chevaux ſont ſombez en- 


ſemble par les oreilles. Which made them flare: | 


what expreſſed a very plain Senſe in the Original 


Engliſh, being incomprenenſible when rendered | 


Word for Word into French. And I remember 


to have heard a Man excuſe the Bulls of his Coun- | 


trymen, by ſuppoling them ſo many literal Tranſ- 
lations. EUPZ, But not to grow tedious, I refer 
to the Critics and Commentators where you will find 
the Ule of this Remark, which clearing up leveral 
obſcure Paſſages you took for Nonſenſe, may 


poſſibly incline you to ſuſpect your own Judgment | 


of the ret, In this very Plalm you have pitched 
on, the good Senſe and Moral contained in what 
follows, ſhould, methinks, make a candid Reader 
jodge tavourably of the original Senſe of the Au- 
thor, in that Part which he could not underſtand. 
Say, Alciphron, in reading the Claſſics, do you forth- 
with conclude every Paiſage to be Nonſenſe, that 
you cannot make Senſe of? A LC. By no means; 
Difficulties muſt be fuppoted to riſe ſrom different 
Idioms, old Cuſtoms, Hints and IIluſions, clear 
in one Time or Place, and obſcure in another, 
ZU. Aid why will you not judge of 9 
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by the ſame Rule? Thoſe Sources of Obſcurity DAT. $19.19 
you mention: are all common both to ſacred and VI, i 
profane Writings: And there is no Doubt, but aa 114 
exacter Knowledge in Language and Circumſtances, TRY: 
would in both cauſe Difficulties to vaniſh like | 
Shades before the Light of the Sun. Feremiah, to | 
dlcribe a furious Invader, ſaith : Behold, he ball 
come up as @ Lion from the Swelling of Jordan againſt 1 
ibe Habitation of the ſtrong. One would be apt to 8 
think this Paſſage odd and improper, and that it 
had been more reaſonable to have ſaid, à Lion from 
the Mountain or the Deſert. But Travelle s as an 
ingenious Man oblerves, who have ſeen the River 
Jirdan bounded by low Lands with many Reeds or 
Thickets affording Shelter to wild Beaſts, (which 
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being ſuddenly diſlodged by a rapid Overflowing of | 
the River, ruſh into the Upland Country) perceive 1 
tne Force and Propriety of the Compꝛriſon; and 1 
that the Difficulty proceeds, not from Nonſenſe in 5 wilt 
the Writer, but from Ignorance in the Reader. 1 11088 
ALC. Here and there a difficult Paſſage may be N 


deared: But there are many which no Art or 14 
Wit of Man can account for. What ſay you to 6 
moſe Diſcoveries, made by ſome of our learned 
Writers, of falſe Citations trom the Old Teſtament 
found in the Goſpel? EUP H. That ſome few 
Paſſages are cited by the Writers of the New Tel- 
ument, out of the Old, and by the Fathers out of 
tne New, which are not in ſo many Words to be 
ound in them, is no new Dilcovery of Minute Phi- 
. WH vophers, but was known and obſerved long before 
J Chrittian Writers; who have made no Scruple 
0 grant, that ſome things might have been inſerted 


WH of careleſs or miſtaken Tranicribers into the Text, | 
om the Margin, others lett our, and others alter'd ; 1 
waence ſo many various Readings. But theſe are 1117 
tungs of ſmall Moment, and that all other ancient if ] 
| 84 Authors Wil 
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Authors have been ſubject to; and upon which 
no Point ot Doctrine depends, which may not be 
proved without them. Nay further, if it be an 
Advantage to your Caule, it hath been obſerved; 
That the eighteenth P/alm, as recited in the twenty. 


ſecond Chapter of the Second Book of Same], 
varies in above forty Places, if you regard every | 
lictle literal Difference: And that a Critic may now | 
and then diſcover ſmall Variations, is what nobody 
can deny. But to make the moſt of theſe Con- 
ceſſions, What can you infer from them, more | 
than that the Deſign of the Holy Scripture was not 
to make us exactly knowing in Circumſtantials? 
And that the Spirit did not dictate every Particle | 
and Syllable, or preſerve them from every minute 
Alteration by Miracle? which to believe, would | 
ALC. But 
what Marks of Divinity can poſſibly be in Writings | 
which do not reach the Exactneſs even of Human 


look like Rabbinical Superſtition. 


Art? EUPH. I never thought nor expected that 
the Holy Scripture ſhould ſhew itlelf divine, by a 


- circumſtantial Accuracy of Narration, by Exact. 
neſs of Method, by ſtrictly obſerving the Rules of | 
Rhetoric, Grammar, and Criticiſm, in harmonious | 
Periods, in elegant and choice Expreſſions, or in 
technical Definitions and Partitions. Theſe Things | 
would look too like a Human Compoſition. Me- 


thinks there is in that ſimple, unaffected, artlels, 
unequal, bold, figurative Stile of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, a Character ſingularly great and majeſtic, and 
that looks more like Divine Inſpiration, than any 
other Compoſition that 1 know. But, as I ſaid 
before, I ſhall not diſpute a Point of Criticiſm with 
the Gentlemen of your Sect, who, it ſeems, are 
the modern Standard for Wit and Taſte. AL. 
Well, I ſhall not inſiſt on ſmall Slips, or the In. 
accuracy of citing or tranſcribing ; And I freely 
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den, that Repetitions, Want of Method, or 
Want of Exactneſs in Circumſtances, are not the 
things that chiefly ſtick with me; no more than 
the plain patriarchal Manners, or the peculiar 
Ulages and Cuſtoms of the Jews and firſt Chriſ- 
tans ſo different from ours ; and that to reje& the 
Scripture on ſuch Accounts would be to act like 
thoſe French Wits, who cenſure Homer becauſe they 
do not find in him the Stile, Notions, and Manners 
of their own Age and Country. Was there 
nothing elſe to divide us, I ſhould make no great 
Difficulty of owning, That a popular uncorre& 
Stle might anſwer the general Ends of Revelation, 
8 well, perhaps, as a more critical and exact one. 
But the Obſcurity ſtill flicks with me. Methinks 
if the Supreme Being had ſpoke to Man, he would 
have ſpoke clearly to him, and that the Word of 
God ſhould not need a Comment, 


VIII. EUP H. You ſeem, Alciphron, to think 
Obſcuriry a Defect; bur if it ſhould prove to be 
no Detect, there would then be no Force in this 
Objcction. ALC. I grant there would not. EUP 72. 
Pray tell me, are nor Speech and Stile inſtrumental 
to convey Thoughts and Norions, to beget Ki o- 
edge, Opinion, and Aſſent? ALC Tivs is true. 
EUPH. And is not the Periection of an Inſtrument 
to be meaſured by the Uſe to which it is ſubſer- 
vient? ALC. It is. EUPH. M hat therefore is a 
Defect in one Inſtrument, may be none in another. 
For Inſtance, edged Tools are in general deſigned 
to cut; but the Uſes of an Axe and a R. zor being 
different, it is no Defect in an Axe, that it hath 
not the keen Edge of a Razor : nor in the Razor, 
that it hath not the Weight or Strength of an Axe. 
ALC I acknowledge this to be true. EU? H. Ard 
may we not ſay in general, that every Inſtrument 
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1. is perfect which anſwers the Purpoſe or Intention 
a of him who uſeth it? ALC. We may. EUPH 
wa Hence it ſeems to follow, that no Man's Speech is 


would 


Lyficle: 
pect th 


defective in point of Clearneſs, though it ſhould 


Humil 


not be intelligible to all Men, if it be ſufficiently ſo Al the 
to thoſe who, he intended, ſhould underſtand it: to then 
or though it ſhould not in all Parts be equally clear, W contrar 

or convey a perfect Knowledge, where he intended ſharply 
only an imperfect Hint. ALC. It feems ſo. EUPH. WY and no! 
Ought we not therefore to know the Intention of an Re 
the Speaker, to be able to know whether his Stile I Truth! 
be obicure through Detect or Deſign? ALC. We W (ls of 
ought. EH. But is it poſſible tor Man to Ml yould | 
know all the Ends and Purpoſes of God's Reve- Branch 
lations? ALC. It is not. EUP FH. How then can Chriſti 
you tell, but the Obſcurity of ſome Parts of Scri Pretenc 
ture may well conſiſt with the Purpoſe which you W cartial!) 
know not, and conſequently be no Argument againſt MW nin; 
its coming from God ? The Books of Holy Scrip- other r 
ture were written in ancient Languages, at diſtant W counts; 
Times, on ſundry Occaſions, and very different I interna! 
Subjects. Is it not therefore reaſonable to imagine, ¶ been ab 
that ſome Parts or Paſſages might have been clearly W |:rned, 
enough underitood by thoſe, for whole proper Ule Mid ir | 
they were principally deſigned, and yet ſeem ob- ently di 
ſcure to us, who ſpeak another Language, and live MWterded | 
in other Times? Is it at all abſurd or unſuitable to MW Faith. 
the Notion we have of God or Man, to ſuppoſe W whether 
that God may reveal, and yet reveal with a Relerve, N Korn a 
upon certain remote and ſublime Subjects, content N tpon ac 
to give us Hints and Glimpſes, rather than Views! ind h. 
May we not allo ſuppoſe from the Realon of Thing, Wn an 
and the Analogy of Nature, that ſome Points, Nucy kne 
which might otherwiſe have been more clearly ex- adequate 
plained, were left obſcure merely to encourage out Wt might 
Diligence and Modeſty? Two Virtues, which, it t Sil to 
might not Rem diſreſpectful to ſuch great Men, g n an a 

wou! 
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would recommend to the Minute Philoſophers. D1ar., 
Lyfcles replied, This indeed 1s excellent : You ex- VI. 
pect that Men of Senfe and Spirit ſhould in great www 
Humility put out their Eyes, and blindly ſwallow 

ul the Abſurdities and Nonſenſe that ſhall be offered 

to them for Divine Revelation. EVH. On the 

contrary, I would have them open their Eyes, look 

ſharply, and. try the Spirit, whether it is of God: 

and not ſfupinely and 1gnorantly condemn in the groſs, 

ill Religions together, Piety with Superſtition, 

Truth for the ſake of Error, Matter of Fact for the 

lake of Fiction: a Conduct, which at firſt Sight 

would ſeem abſurd in Hiſtory, Phy ſic, or any other 

Branch of Human Inquiry ! But to compare the 

Chriſtian Syſtem, or Holy Scriptures, with other 

Pretences to Divine Revelation, to conſider im- 

partially the Doctrines, Precepts, and Events therein 
contained; weigh them in the Balance with any 

other religious, natural, moral, or hiſtorical Ac- 

counts; and diligently to examine all thoſe Proofs, 

internal and external, that for ſo many Ages have 

been able to influence and perſuade fo many wife, 

earned, and inquiſitive Men: Perhaps they might 

ind in 1t certain peculiar Characters, which ſuffici- 

ently diſtinguiſh it from all other Religions and pre- 

ended Revelations, whereon to ground a reaſonable 

Faith. In which Caſe I leave them to conſider, 

whether it would be right to reject with peremptory 

Korn a Revelation ſo diſtinguiſhed and atteſted, 

on account of Obſcurity in ſome Parts of it? 

and whether it would ſcem beneath Men of their 

denſe and Spirit to acknowledge, that, for ought 

hey know, a Light inadequate to things, may yet be 

adequate to the Purpoſe of Providence? and whether 

It might be unbecoming their Sagacity and critical 

Seil to own, that literal Tranſlations from Books 
n an ancient Oriental Tongue, wherein there 
are 
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Dir. are ſo many Peculiarities, as to the Manner « 
VI. Writing, the Figures of Specch, and the Idiom 
N . ſo remote from all our modern Languages, and in 
which we have no other cozval Writings extant 
might well be obſcure in many Places, eſpecially 
ſuch as freat of Subjects ſublime and difficult in 
their own Nature, or allude to Things, Cuſtoms, 


or Events, very diſtant from our Knowledge? And 


laſtly, whether it might not become their Character 
as impartial and unprejudiced Men, to conſider the 
Bible in the ſame Light they would profane Ay. 
thors ? Men are apt to make great Allowance for 
Tranſpoſitions, Omiſſions, and literal Errors of 
Tranſcribers in other ancient Books, and very great 
for the difference of Stile and Manners, eſpecially 


in Eaſtern Writings, ſuch as the Remains of 2. 


roater and Confucius, and why not in the Prophets? 


In reading Horace or Perſius, to make out the 


Senſe, they will be at the pains to diſcover a hidden 
Drama, and why not in Solomon or St. Paul? | 
hear there are certain ingenious Men who deſpiſe 
King David's Poetry, and yet profeſs to admire 
Hamer and Pindar. if there be no Prejudice or 


Verlion from thoſe Authors into Exgliſb Proſe, and 
they will then be better able to judge of the Pſalms, 
ALC. You may diſcourſe and expatiate; but not- 
withitanding all you have ſaid or ſhall ſay, it is: 
clear Point that a Revelation, which doth not re- 
veal, can be no better than a Contradiction in 
Terms. EUPH, Tell me, Alciphron, do you not 
acknowledge the Light of the Sun to be the moſt 
glorious Production of Providence in this Natural 
World? ALC. Suppoſe I do. EUPH. This Light, 
neverthelets, which you cannot deny to be of God's 
making, ſhines only on the Surface of Things, 
Mines not at all in the Night, ſhines imperfectiy in 
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the Twilight, is often interrupted, refracted, and Djar. 
obſcured, repreſents diſtant things, and ſmall VI 
things dubiouſly, imperfectly, or not at all. I 
this true or no? ALC It is. EUPH, Should it 

not follow therefore, that to expect in this World 

z conſtant uniform Light from God, without any 

Mixture of Shade or Myitery, would be departing 

from the Rule and Analogy of the Creation ? and 

that conſequently it is no Argument the Light of 
Revelation is not Divine, becauſe it may not be 

ſo clear and full as you expect; or becauſe it may 

not equally ſhine at all Times, or in all Places. 

ALC. As I profeſs myſelf candid and indifferent 
throughout this Debate, I muſt needs own you ſay 

ſome plauſible things, as a Man of Argument will 

never fail to do in vindication of his Prejudices. 


IX, But, to deal plainly, I muſt tell you once 
for all, that you may queſtion and anſwer, illuſtrate, 
and enlarge for ever, without being able to convince 
me that the Chriſtian Religion is of Divine Reve- 
lation. I have faid ſeveral things, and have many 
more to ſay, which, believe me, have Weight nor 
only with myſclf, but with many great Men my 
very good Friends, and will have Weight whatever 
Euphranor can ſay to the contrary. EUPH. O 
Alciphron ! I envy you the Happineſs of ſuch 
Acquaintance. But, as my Lot fallen in this re- 
mote Corner deprives me of that Advantage, I am 
oblized to maxe the moſt of this Opportunity, 
which you and Lyſicles have put into my Hands. 
I conſider you as two able Cnirurgeons, and you 
were pleaſed to conlider me as a Patient, whole 
Cure you have generouſly undertaken, Now a 
Paticnt muſt have full Liberty to explain his Cale, 
ard tell all his Symptoms, the concealing of which 
might prevent a perfect Cure. You will be pleaſed 
therefore 
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D1aL. therefore to underſtand me, not as objecting to, ot 
VI. arguing againſt, either your Skill or Medicines, but 
wy — only as ſetting forth my own Caſe, and the Effect 
they have upon me. Say, Alciphron, did you not 
give me to underſtand that you would extirpate my 
Prejudices? ALC. It is true: a good Phyſician 
eradicates every Fibre of the Diſeaſe. Come, you 
ſhall bave a patient Hearing. EUPH. Pray, was 
it not the Opinion of Plato, that God inſpired par. 
ticular Men, as Organs or Trumpets, to proclaim 
and ſound forth his Oracles to the World “? And 
was not the ſame Opinion alſo embraced by other 
the greateſt Writers of Antiquity? CR {. Socrates 
ſeems to have thought that all true Poets ſpoke by 
Inſpiration; and Tully, that there was no extraor- 
dinary Genius without it. This hath made ſome 
of our affected Free-thinkers attempt to pals them. 
ſelves upon the World for Enthuſiaſts. 4 LC. 
What would you infer from all this? EUPA, | 
would infer, that Inſpiration ſhould ſeem nothing 
impoſſible or abſurd, but rather agreeable to the 
Light of Reaſon, and the Notions of Mankind, 
And this, I ſuppoſe, you will acknowledge, having 
made it an Objection againſt a particular Revelation, 
that there are ſo many Pretences to 1t throughout the 
World. ALC. O Euphrancr, he who looks into 
the bottom of things, and reſolves them into their 
firſt Principles, is not eaſily amuſed with Words, 
The Word Inſpiration ſounds indeed big, but let us, 
if you pleaſe, take an original View of the Thing 
ſignificd by it. To inſpire, is a Word borrowed 
from the Latin, and ſtrictly taken means no more 
than to breathe or blow in : nothing therefore can 
be infpired but what can be blown or breathed, and 
nothing can be ſo but Wind or Vapour, which 
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ndeed may fill or puff up Men with fanatical and DAL. 


typochondriacal Ravings. This fort of Inſpiration 
I readily admit. EH. What you fay is ſubtle, 
ind 1 know not what Effect it might have upon me, 
if your profound Diſcourſe did not hinder its own 
Operation. ALC. How ſo? EUPH, Tell me, 
{iiphron, do you diſcourſe or do you not? To me 
t ſcems that you diſcourſe admirably. ALC. Be 
that as it will, it is certain 1 diſcourſe. EVA. 
But when I endeavour to look into the bottom of 
tings, behold ! a Scruple riſeth in my Mind how 


J this can be; for to diſcourſe is a Word of Latin 


Derivation, which originally ſignifies to run about; 
ind a Man cannot run about but he muſt change 
Place, and mave his Legs; fo long therefore as 
jou ſit on this Bench, you cannot be faid to dif- 
wurſe. Solve me this Difficulty, and then perhaps 
may be able to ſolve yours. ALC. You are to 
know, that Diſcourſe 1s a Word borrowed from 
knſible Things, to expreſs an inviſible Action of 
he Mind, reaſoning or inferring one Thing from 
mother: and, in this tranſlated Senſe, we may be 
id to diſcourſe, though we fit ſtill, EH. And 
may we not as well conceive, that the Term In- 
piration might be borrowed from ſenſible things 
denote an Action of God, in an extraordinary 
manner, influencing, exciting, and enlightening 
the Mind of a Prophet or an Apoſtle ? who, in 
this ſecondary, figurative, and tranſlated Senſe, may 
tuly be ſaid to be inſpired, though there ſhould 
be nothing in the Caſe of that Wind or Vapour 
implied in the original Senſe of the Word? It 
tems to me, that we may by looking into our 
dn Minds plainly perceive certain Inſtincts, Im- 
puiles, and Tendencies, which at proper Periods 
and Occaſions ſpring up unaccountably in the Soul 
Ut Man, We oblerve very viſible Signs of the 

lame 
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D1ar.. ſame in all other Animals. And theſe things being 
VI. ordinary and natural, what hinders but we may 
| WY conceive it poſſible for the Human Mind, upon 
} an extiaordinary Account, to be moved in an extn 
ordinary manner, and its Faculties ſtirred up and 
actuated by a ſupernatural Power? That there are, 

and have been, and are likely to be wild Viſions 

and hy pochondriacal Ravings, no body can deny 
| but to inter from thence, that there are no true 
N Inſpirations would be too like concluding, that ſome 
Men are not in their Senſes, becauſe other Men are 
Fools. And though I am no Prophet, and con 
ſequently cannot pretend to a clear Notion of thig 
Matter; yet I ſhall not therefore take upon me tc 
deny, but a true Prophet or inſpired Perſon might 
have had as certain Means of diſceraing betwee 
divine inſpiration and hypochondriacal Fancy, 
you can between Sleeping and Waking, till ye 
have proved the contrary. You may meet in 
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Book of Jeremiah with this Paſſage : The Pro with w 
« phet that hath a dream let him tell a dream: and tures a: 
© he that hath my word, let him ſpeak my word Signs « 
* faithfully : what is the chaff to the wheat, faith bably a 
the Lord ? Is not my word like as a Fire, fait to us tl 
© the Lord, and like a hammer that breaketh al that 
rock in pieces? & You ſee here a DitltinCtion this mz 
made between Wheat and Chaff, true and ſpurioug ſome { 
with the mighty Force and Power of the former Difficu 
But | beg pardon for quoting Scripture to you crangir 
I make my Appeal to the general Senſe of Man baps a 
kind, and the Opinion of the wiſelt Heathen in reſp 
which ſeems ſufficieat to conclude Divine Infpira veight: 
tion poſſible, if not probable, at leaſt till you prov ©ontelle 
the contrary. Writin, 
ſacred ! 

ferem. Xxiii. 28, 29. Or poſſi 
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a DrAL. 
X. ALC. The Poſſibility of Inſpirations and VI. 


Revelations I do not think it neceſſary to deny... 

Make the beſt you can of this Conceſſion. ECA. 

Now what is allowed poſſible we may ſuppoſe in 

fat. ALC. We may, EUPH. Let us then 

ſuppoſe, that God had been pleaſed to make a Re- 

lation to Men; and that he inſpired ſome as a 

WM means to inſtruct others. Having ſuppoſed this, 

an you deny, that their inſpired Diſcourſes and 

MM kevelations might have been committed to Writing, 

or that being written, after a long Tract of Time 

they might become in ſeveral Places obſcure ; that 

ſome of them might even originally have been leſs 

clear than others, or that they might ſuffer ſome 

Alteration by frequent Traaſcribing, as other 

Writings are known to have done ? Is it not even | 

very probable that all theſe things would happen? 141 

ALC. | grant it. EUV H. And granting this, [4 I Wil 

with what Pretence can you reject the Holy Scrip- N 

tures as not being divine, upon the account of ſuch +11 

Signs or Marks, as you acknowledge would pro- j1 

bably attend a Divine Revelation tranſmitted down 

to us through ſo many Ages? ALC. But allowing 

all that in reaſon you can deſire, and granting that 

this may account for ſome Obſcurity, may reconcile 

bme ſmall Differences, or ſatisty us how ſome 

Dificulties might ariſe by inſerting, omitting, or 

changing here and there a Letter, a Word, or per- 

haps a Sentence: Yet theſe are but ſmall Matters, 

in reſpect of the much more conſiderable and 

weighty Objections I could produce, againſt the 

confeſſed Doctrines, or ſubje&t Matter of thoſe 

Writings. Let us ſee what is contained in theſe 

cred Books, and then judge whether it is probable 

s pollible, ſuch Revelations ſhould ever have been 1 

ade by God ? Now I defy the Wit of Man to 141 
T contrive | | 
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D1at. contrive any thing more extravagant, than the 
VI. Accounts we there find of Apparitions, Devils, | 
Miracles, God manifeſt in the Fleſh, Regeneration, 
Grace, Self-denial, Reſurrection of the Dead, and 
ſuch like gri ſomnia : things ſo odd, unaccountable, 
and remote from the Apprehenſion of Mankind, 
you may as ſoon waſh a Blackmore white, as clear | 
them of Abſurdity. No critical Skill can juſtify 
them, no Tradition recommend them, I will not 


ſay for Divine Revelations, but even for the Inven- 
tions of Men of Senſe. EU H. I had always 
great Opinion of your Sagacity, but now, Alciphron, 


1 conſider you as ſomething more than Man: elle 


how ſhould it be poſſible for you to know, what 
or how far it may be proper for God to reveal? 


Methinks it may conſiſt with all due Deference to 
the greateſt of Human Underſtandings, to ſuppoſe, 


them ignorant of many things, which are not ſuited 
to their Faculties, or lie out of their Reach. Even 
the Counſels of Princes lie often beyond the Ken 
of their Subjects, who can only know ſo much as 
is revealed by thoſe at the Helm; and are oſten 
unqualified to judge oi the Uſefulneſs and Tendency 
even ot that, till in due time the Scheme unfolds, 
and is accounted for by ſucceeding Events. That 
many Points contained in Holy Scripture are re- 
mote from the common Apprehenſions of Mankind, 
cannot be denied. But I do not fee, that it follows 
from thence, they are not of Divine Revelation, 
On the contrary, ſhould it not ſeem reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that a Revelation from God ſhould con- 
rain ſometking diflerent in Kind, or more excellent 
in Degree, than what lay open to the common 
Senſe of Men, or could even be diſcovered by the 
molt fagacious Philoſopher ? Accounts of ſeparate 
Spirits, good or bad, Propheſies, Miracles, and 


ſuch Things, are undoubtedly ſtrange ; but I we 
ail 
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fin ſee how you can prove them impoſſible or D1ar, 


abſurd. ALC. Some things there are fo evidently 


abſurd, that it would be almoſt as filly to diſprove 


them as to believe them : and I take thele to be of 
that Claſs. 


XI. EUPH. But is it not poſſible, ſome Men 
may ſhew as much Prejudice and Narrowneſs in re- 
ing all ſuch Accounts, as others might Eaſineſs 
and Credulity in admitting them? 1 never durſt 
make my own Obſervation or Experience the Rule 
and Meaſure of things Spiritual, Supernatural, or 
WT lating to another World, becauſe { ſhouid think 
W ita very bad one, even for the viſible and natural 
WH things of this: It would be judging like the 
ume, who was poſitive it did not freeze in Holland, 
WH becauic he had never known ſuch a thing as hard 
Water or Ice in his own Country. I cannot com- 
i pchend why any one, who admits the Union of 
ue Soul and Body, ſhould pronounce it impoſſible 
br the Human Nature to be united to the Divine, 
una manner ineffable and incomprehenſiole by 
lern. Neither can [ ſee any Abturvity in ad- 
MW omitting, that ſinful Man may become R. generate, 
oo a New Creature, by the Grace of God reclaim- 
Dig him trom a carnal Life, to a ſpiritual Life of 
| Virtue and Holineſs. And fince the being governed 
y Senſe and Appetite is contrary to the "Happineſs 
and Perfection ot a rational Creature, I do not at 
al wonder that we are preſcribed Self-denial. As 
br the Reſurrection of the Dead, I do not conceive 
t ſo very contrary to the Analogy of Nature, when 
Ibeho d Vegetables left to rot in the Earth, riſe up 
ain with new Life and Vigour, or a Worm to 
oz! Appearance dead, change its Nature, and that, 
108 NGC in its firſt Being crawled on the Earta, be- 
eme a new Species, and fly abroad with Wings. 
11 12 And 
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276 Tut MinvuTE 
Dial. And indeed when I conſider, that the Soul ang MW Ang 
VI. Body are Things ſo very different and heteroge. | Plut 
Wo neous, I can ſee no reaſon to be poſitive, that the MI ſerve 
one muſt neceſſarily be extinguiſhed upon the Dif. Bein 
ſolution of the other; eſpecially ſince I find in my. MW The! 
ſelf a ſtrong natural Delire of Immortality, and | MW thou; 
have not obſerved that natural Appetites are wont MW to th 
to be given in vain, or merely to be fruſtrated, the F 
Upon the whole, thoſe Points which you account MW 79%: 
extravagant and abſurd, I dare not pronounce to be Miſc 
ſo till I ſee good Reaſon for it, Heli 
Euri; 
XII. CRI. No, Alciphron, your poſitive Ait Lem 
muſt not paſs for Proofs 3 nor will it ſuffice to fay, PA 
things are contrary to common Senſe, to make u after 
think they are ſo : By common Senſe, I ſuppoſe, MW Heav 


ſhould be meant either the general Senſe of Man- 8 
kind, or the improved Reaſon of thinking Men] 
Now I believe that all thoſe Articles, you har 
with ſo muck Capacity and Fire at once ſummed 
up and exploded, may be ſhewn to be not diſagree: 
able, much leſs contrary to common Senſe in ond 
or other of theſe Acceptations, That the God 
might appear and converſe among Men, and that 
the Divinity might inhabit Human Nature, we 
Points allowed by the Heathens; and for this 
appeal to their Poets and Philoſophers, whoſe Tel 


have (: 


timonies are ſo numerous and clear, that it wou und fa 
be an Alfront to repeat them to a Man of any Ed nacb. 
cation. And though the Notion of a Devil mi Lite, 
not be ſo obvious, or ſo fully deſcribed, yet thei de tho! 
appear plain Traces of it, either from Reaſon off ® Mar 
Tradition. The later Platoniſts, as Porphyry and & he 
lemblichus, are very clear in the Point, allowing "lar! 
that evil Dæmons delude and tempt, hurt n 
poiſeſ Mankind. That the ancient Greeks, Cho} + In 


good and bat 8d 2 


Azans, and Zevprians, believed both 
: | Angels 
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Plutarch, and the Chaldzan Oracles. Origen ob- 


WW (ves, That almoſt all the Gentiles, who held the www 


Being of Dæmons, allowed there were bad ones “. 
There is even ſomething as early as Homer, that is 
| WI thought by the learned Cardinal Beſſarion Þ to allude 
WM to the Fall of Satan, in the Account of Ae, whom 
me Poet repreſents as caſt down from Heaven by 
Je, and then wandring about the Earth, doing 
WM Miſchief to Mankind. This fame Ate is ſaid by 
Held, to be the Daughter of Diſcord; and by 
Euripides, in his Hippolytus, is mentioned as a 
Lempter to Evil. And 1t is very remarkable, that 
„Pluaareb, in his Book De vitando ære alieno, ſpeaks 


after Empedocles, of certain Dæmons that fell from 


Heaven, and were baniſhed by God, Aaiuoyes 
-er nat Seqortras Nor is that leſs re- 
nM markable which is obſerved by Ficinus from Phe- 
recydes Syrus, That there had been a Downfal of 
Dæmons who revolted from God: and that Ophia- 
eu (the old Serpent) was Head of that rebellious 
Crew **, Then as to other Articles, let any 
one conſider what the Pythagoreans taught, of the 
Purgation and vor, or Deliverance of the Soul: 
What moſt Philoſophers, but eſpecially the $S2:cs, 
of ſubduing our Paſſions : What Plato and Hierocles 
have ſaid of forgiving Injuries : What the acute 
and fagacious Ari/totle writes, in his Ethics to Mi- 
unachus, of the Spiritual and Divine Lite, that 
Life, which, according to him, is too excellent to 
ende thought Human; inſomuch as Man, ſo far forth 
n Man, cannot attain to it; but only fo far forth 
8 he hath ſomething Divine in him: And par- 
ticularly, let him reflect on what Socrates taught, 


* Origen, I. 7. contra Celſum. 

| . . 

In calummat Platonis, I. 3. c. 7. 
vid. Argum, in Phædrum Placonis. 
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L—— not good by virtue of Human Care or Diligence, | CK 


THE MINUTE 


to wit, That Virtue is not to be learned from Men 
that it is the Gift of God, and that good Men ah 


S & 4 av0gwnivlu imiihacy 1 ayatoi ayalol yin. 
ral *. Let any Man, who really thinks, but con. MW #2" 
ſider what other thinking Men have thought, why MW mig 
cannot be ſuppoſed prejudiced in favour of Revealed 
Religion; and he will ſee cauſe, if not to think MW chat 
with Reverence of the Chriſtiai: Doctrines of Grace, in it 


Selt-denial, Regeneration, Sanctification, and the hint, 


reſt, even the moſt myſterious, at leaſt to judge 
more modeſtly and warily, than he who ſhall, with he 1s 
a confident Air, pronounce them abſurd, and re. ¶ oom 
pugnant to the Reaſon of Mankind. And in r. a lik 
card to a future State, the common Senſe of the | 
Gentue World, modern or ancient, and the Op. 


nions of the wiſeſt Men of Antiquity, are thing and t 
ſo well known, that I uced ſay nothing about then, MW Hore 
To me it ſeems, the Micute Philulophers, wha other 
they appeal to Reaſon and common Senſe, mean know 
only the Senſe of their own Party: A Coin, hoy Hone 
current ſoever among themſelves, that other Men Guilt 
will bring to the Touchſtone, and paſs for no moreMl et 
than it is worth, LI Be thoſe Notions agreeable caſtor 
to what or whoſe Senſe they may, they are not xpec 
agreeable to mine. And if I am thought ignorant to cor 
for this, I pity thoſe who think me ſo. ſoul 
| | loevet 
XIII. I enjoy myſelf, and follow my om lure © 
Courſes, without Remorſe or Fear: which I ſhoul Hell: 
not do, if my Head were filled with Enthuſiaſm; well : 
whether Gentile or Chriſtian, Philoſophical or Rel dete 
vealed, it is all one to me. Let others know 0 But ye 
believe what they can, and make the beſt on't, cular 
for my part, am happy and ſafe in my Ignorant 5 


* Vid. Plat. in Protag, & alibi paſlim, CRI 
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CRI. Perhaps not ſo ſafe neither. LV. Why, 
ſurely you won't pretend that Ignorance is criminal? 
CRI. Ignorance alone is not a Crime, But that 
wilful Ignorance, affected Ignorance, Ignorance 
from Sloth, or conceited . Ignorance, is a Fault, 
might eaſily be proved by the Teſtimony of 
Heathen Writers : and it needs no Proof to ſhew 
that if Ignorance be our Fault, we cannot be ſecure 
in it as an Excuſe, LIS. Honeſt Cito ſeems to 
hint, that a Man ſhould take care to inform him- 
kf, while alive, leſt his Neglect be puniſhed when 
he is dead. Nothing is ſo puſillanimous and unbe- 
coming a Gentleman, as Fear: Nor could you take 


a likelier Courſe to fix and rivet a Man of Honour 


in Guilt, than by attempting to frighten him out of 
it, This is the ſtale, abſurd Stratagem of Prieſts, 
and that which makes them, and their Religion, 
more odious and contemptible to me than all the 
other Articles put together. CRI. I would fain 
know why it may not be reaſonable for a Man of 
Honour, or any Man who has done amils to fear? 
Guilt is the natural Parent of Fear; and Nature is 
not uſed to make Men fear where there is no Oc- 
caſion. That impious and profane Men ſhould 
expect divine Puniſhment, doth not ſeem ſo abſurd 
to conceive: and that under this Expectation they 
ſhould be uneaſy and even afraid, how conſiſtent 
ſoever it may or may not be with Honour, I am 
ſure conſiſts with Reaſon. LIS. That Thing of 
Hell and Eternal Puniſhment is the molt abſurd, as 
well as the moſt diſagreeable Thought that ever 
entered into the Head of Mortal Man. CI. 
But you muſt own that it is not an Abſurdity pe- 
caliar to Chriſtians, ſince Socrates, that great Free- 
tinker of Athens, thought it probable there might 
be uch a Thing as impious Men for ever puniſhed 

| 14 in 
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DAL. in Hell “. It is recorded of this ſame Socrates, that 
he has been often known to think for Four and 
ww Twenty Hours together, fixed in the ſame Poſture, 


and wrap'd up in Meditation. LY'S. Our modern 


Free-thinkers are a more lively Sort of Men. Thoſe | 
old Philoſophers were moſt of them whimſical, | 
They had in my Judgment a narrow, timorous 


way of thinking, which by no means came up to 


the frank Humour of our Times. CK I. But] | 


appeal to your own Judgment, if a Man, who 


| knows not the Nature of the Soul, can be aſſured 
by the Light of Reaſon, whether it is mortal or 
immortal? 


An ſimul intereat nobiſcum morte perempta, 
An tenebras orci viſat vaſtaſque lacunas ? 


LYS. But what if J know the Nature of the Soul? | 
What if I have been taught that whole Secret by | 


a modern Free-thinker ? a Man of Science who dil. 
covered it not by a tireſome Introverſion of his 


Faculties, not by amuſing himſelt in a Labyrinth 
of Notions, or ſtupidly thinking for whole Days | 
and Nights together, but by looking into Things, 


and obicrving the Analogy of Nature, 


XIV. This great Man is a Philoſopher by Fire, } 
who has made many Proceſſes upon Vegetables. It 
is his Opinion that Men and Vegetables are really 


of the fame Species; that Animals are moving 
Vegetables, and Vegetables fixed Animals ; that the 
Mouths of the one and the Roots of the other ſerve 
to the ſame Uſe, differing only in Poſition ; that 
Bloſſoms and Flowers anſwer to the moſt indecent 


Vid. Platon. in Gorgia. 


and 
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and concealed Parts in the Human Body; that Ve- Dial. 
getable and Animal Bodies are both alike organized, VI. 
and that in both there is Life or a certain Motion wy 


and Circulation of Juices through proper Tubes or 
Veſſ:ls. I ſhall never forget this able Man's un- 
folding the Nature of the Soul in the followin 
Manner. The Soul, ſaid he, is that ſpecific Form 
or Principle from whence proceed the diſtinct 
Qualities or Properties of Things. Now, as Ve- 
getables are a more ſimple and leſs perfect Com- 
pound, and conſequently more eaſily analyſed than 
Animals, we will begin with the Contemplation of 
the Souls of Vegetables. Know then, that the Soul 
of any Plant, Roſemary for. inſtance, is neither 
more nor leſs than its eſſential Oil. Upon this de- 
pends its peculiar Fragrance, Taſte, and Medicinal 
Virtues, or in other Words its Life and Operations. 
Separate or extract this eſſential Oil by Chymic 
Art, and you get the Soul of the Plant: what re- 
mains being a dead Curcaſe, without any one Pro- 
perty or Virtue of the Plant, which is preſerved 
entire in the Oil, a Drachm whereof goes further 
than ſeveral Pounds of the Plant. Now this ſame 
eſential Oil is itfelf a Compoſition of Sulphur and 
Galt, or of a groſs unctuous Subſtance, and a fine 
ſubtile Principle or volatile Salt impriſoned therein. 
This volatile Salt is properly the Eſſence of the 
Soul of the Plant, containing all its Virtue, and 
the Oil is the Vehicle of this moſt ſubtile Part of 
the Soul, or that which fixes and individuates it. 
And as, upon Separation of this Oil from the Plant, 
the Plant died, ſo a ſecond Death or Death of the 
dul enſues upon the Reſolution of this eflential Oil 
Into its Principles; as appears by leaving it expoled 
or ſome time to the open Air, ſo that the volatile 
dalt or Spirit may fly off; after which the Oil re- 
mains dead and infipid, but without any ſenſible 
Diminution 
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Diminution of its Weight, by the Loſs of thy 
volatile Eſſence of the Soul, that Ethereal Aur, 
that Spark of Entity; which returns and ming 


with the Solar Light, the univerſal Soul of the 


World, and only Source of Life, whether Vege. 


table, Animal, or Intellectual ; which differ only 


according to the Groſsneis or Fineneſs of the Ve. 
hicles, and the different Textures of the natural 


Alembics, or in other Words, the organized Bodies, 
where the abovementioned volatile Eſſence inhabits 


and is elaborated, where it acts and is acted upon. 


This Chymical Syſtem lets you at once into the N.. 


ture of the Soul, and accounts for all its Phæno. 
In that Compound which is called Man, 
the Soul or eſſential Oil is what commonly goes 
by the Name of Animal Spirit: For you mult 
know, it is a Point agreed by Chymilts, that 


mena., 


Spirits are nothing but the more ſubtile Oils. Now 
in proportion, as the eſſential Oil of the vegetable 
Man is more ſubtile than that of other Vegetables, 
the volatile Salt that impregnates it is more 2 
Liberty to act: which accounts for thoſe ſpecife 
Properties and Actions of Human Kind, which 
diſtinguiſh them above other Creatures, Hencg 
you may learn why among the wiſe Ancients, Salt 
was another Name for Wit, and in our Times 4 
dull Man is ſaid to be infipid or inſulſe. Aromatic 
Oils maturated by great Length ot Time turn t 
Salts : this ſnews why Human Kind grow wiſer b 
Age. And what I have ſaid of the twofold Death 
or Diſſolution, firſt of the Compound, by ſeparating 
the Soul from the organical Body, and ſecondly « 
the Soul itſelf, by dividing the volatile Salt fro 
the Oil, illuſtrates and explains that Notion 0 
certain ancient Philoſophers : that as the Man w. 
a Compound of Soul and Body, ſo the Soul u 
compounded of the Mind or Intellect, and 
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Ethereal Vehicle: and that the Separation of Soul 
and Body or Death of the Man is, after a long 
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Tract of Time, ſucceeded by a ſecond Death of LWW 


the Sou] itſelf; to wit, the Separation or De- 
lverance of the Intellect from its Vehicle, and Re- 
union with the Sun. EU H. O Lyicles, your 
ingenious Friend has opened a new Scene, and ex- 
lained che moſt obicure and difficult Points in the 
cleareſt and eaſieſt Manner, LIF. I muſt own 
this Account of Things ftruck my Fancy. I am 
no great Lover of Creeds or Syſtems : but when a 
Notion is reaſonable and grounded on Experience I 
know how to value it. CRI. In good earneſt, 
Lyficles, do you believe this Account to be true? 
IS. Why then in good earneft I do not know 
whether I do or no. But I can aſſure you the in- 
genious Artiſt himſelf has not the leaſt Doubt about 
it, Aud to believe an Artiſt in his Art is a juſt 
Maxim and ſhort Way to Science, 
what relation hath the Soul of Man to Chymic Art? 
The ſame Reaſon, that bids me truſt a skiltul Artift 
in his Art, inclines me to ſuſpect him out of his Art. 
Men are too apt to reduce unknown Things to the 
Standard of what they know, and bring a Prejudice 
or Tinéture from Things they have been conver- 
ſant iz, to judge thereby of Things in which they 
have not been converſant. I have known a Fidler 
gravely teach that the Soul was Harmony; a Geo- 
metrician very poſitive that the Soul muſt be ex- 
tended 3 and a Phyſician, who having pickled half 
2 Duzen Embryos and diſſected as many Rats and 
Frogs, grew conceited, and affirmed there was no 
Sou! it all, and that it was a vulgar Error. LCS. 
My Notions lit eaſy. I ſhall not engage in pedantic 
Diputes about them. They who don't like them 
may leave them. EAUP, This, I ſuppole, is ſaid 
much like a Gentleman. 
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XV. But pray, Ly/icles, tell me whether the 
WV Clergy come within that general Rule of yours; | 
That an Artiſt may be truſted in his Art? LIS. By 
EUPH. Why ſo? LI. Becauſe {! 


no Means. 
take mylelf to know as much of thoſe Matters a 
they do. EUPH. But you allow, that in any other 


Profeſſion ; one who hath ſpent much Time and 
Pains may attain more Knowledge, than a Man of! 

al or better Parts, who never made it his par- 
ticular Buſineſs. LYS. I do, EUP/7. And never. 
theleſs in Things religious and divine you think all 
Men equally knowing. LIF. I do not ſay all Men. 
But I think all Men of Senſe competent Judges. 
EUPH. What ! are the Divine Attributes and Diſ. 
penſations to Mankind, the true End and Haps 


pineſs of rational Creatures, with the Means of 


improving and perfecting their Beings, more eaſy} 
and obvious Points than thoſe which make the 


Subject of every common Profeſſion ? LTF. Per- 
haps not: but one Thing I know, ſome Things 


are ſv manifeſtly abſurd, that no Authority ſhall! 
make me give into them, For inſtance, if all 
Mankind ſhould pretend to perſuade me that the 
Son of God was born upon Earth in a poor Family, | 

was ſpit upon, buffered, and crucified, lived like a 


Beggar, and died like a Thief, | ſhould never be 
lieve one Syllable of it. 
every one, what Figure it would be decent for an 


Earthly Prince or Ambaſſador to make; and the! 


Son of God upon an Ambaſſy from Heaven, mult 
needs have made an Apperance beyond all others of 
reat eclat, and in all reſpe&s the very reverſe of 


that which Jeſus Chriſt is reported to have made, 


even by his own Hiſtorians. EUPH. O Lyfils, 
though I had ever ſo much Mind to approve and 


applaud 


Common Senſe ſhews! 
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applaud your ingenious Reaſoning, yet I dare not 
Ant to this for fear of Crito. LVS. Why fo? 
IPH. Becauſe he obſerved juſt now, that Men 
unge of things they do not know, by Prejudices 
fom things they do know. And I fear he would 
object that you, who have been converſant in the 
grand Monde, having your Head filled with a No- 
tion of Attendants and Equipage and Liveries, the 
familiar Badges of Human Grandeur, are leſs able 
t judge of that which is truly Divine: and that 
one who had ſeen leis, and thought more, would 
be apt to imagine a pompous Parade of worldl 
Greatneſs, not the moſt becoming the Author of a 
ſpiritual Religion, that was deſigned to wean Men 
from the World, and raiſe them above it, CRI. 
Do you think, Ly/icles, if a Man ſhould make his 
Entrance into London in a rich Suit of Clothes, 
with a hundred gilt Coaches, and a thouſand laced 
Footmen 3 that this would be a more divine Ap- 
arance, and have more of true Grandeur in it, 
than if he had Power with a Word to heal all 
manner of Diſeaſes, to raiſe the Dead to Life, and 
ſtill the raging of the Winds and Sea? LYS. 
Without all doubt it muſt be very agreeable to com- 
mon Senſe to ſuppoſe, that he could reſtore others to 
Life who could not ſave his own. You tell us, 
indeed, that he roſe again from the dead : but what 
Occaſion was there for him to die, the juſt for the 
unjuſt, the Son of God for wicked Men? And why 
in that individual Place? Why at that very Time 
above all others? Why did he not make his Ap- 
pearance earlier, and preach in all Parts of the 
World, chat the Benefit might have been more ex- 
tenſive and equal? Account for al] theſe Points and 
reconcile them, if you can, to the common No- 
tions and plain Senſe of Mankind. CRI. And 
What if thoſe, as well as many other Points, ſhould 


lie 
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Dial. lie out of the Road that we are acquainted with; 
VI. muſt we therefore explode them, and make it; 
A Rule to condemn every Proceeding as ſenſeleſs, thy 
doth not ſquare with the vulgar Senſe of Man ? 
That, indeed, which evidently contradicts Senſe 
and Reaſon you have a Right to disbelieve. And 
when you are unjuſtly treated you have the fame 
Right to complain. But I think you ſhWld dif 


| tinguiſh between Matter of Debt and Matter of! 


Favour. Thus much is obſerved in all Intercourk 


between Man and Man: wherein Acts of men 


| Benevolence are never inſiſted on, or examined and 
? meaſured with the ſame accurate Line as Matter: 
| of Juſtice. Who but a Minute Philoſopher would, 
l upon a gratuitous Diſtribution of Favours, inquire, 
why at this Time, and not before? why to thele 


| Abilities and Opportunities of Human Kind. Hoy 
wide a Difference is there in reſpect of the Law of 
Nature, between one of our ſtupid Plowmen and a 
Minute Philoſopher ! Between a Laplander and an 
Athenian ! That Conduct, therefore, which ſeems 
to you partial or unequal, may be found as well in 
the Diſpenſation of Natural Religion as of Revealed, 
and if fo, why it ſhould be made an Objection 
againſt the one more than the other, I leave you to 
account. For the reſt, it the Precepts and certain 


Reaſon good and uſeful ; and it they are alſo found 
to be fo by their Effects, we may, for the fake 0 
. them, admit certain other Points or Doctrines te- 


i commended with them, to have a good Tendency, 


| | to be right and true; although we cannot dilcern 
| their Goodneſs or Truth by the mere Light of Hu 

| man Reaſon, which may well be ſuppoſed an in- 
tatficient Judge of the. Proccedings, Counſels, and 


U Defigr: 


Perſons, and not to others? Various are the natural 


primary Tenets of Religion appear in the Eye of 
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WM D:igns of Providence, and this ſufficeth to make DAI. 117 

or Conviction reaſonable. VI. 110 
| Fo 

XVI. It is an allowed Point that no Man can 

e MY judge of this or that Part of a Machine taken by 

(WW if, without knowing the whole, the mutual Re- 

e lition or Dependence of its Parts, and the End for 

Cl which it was made. And, as this is a Point ac- 1 

of WM knowledged in corporeal and natural Things, ought 

{MW ve not by a Parity of Reaſon to ſuſpend our Judg- 

re nent concerning the moral Fitneſs of a ſingle un- 11918 


s — —½7 
r 


4d W:ccountable Part of the Divine Oeconomy, till we [1:13 
e more fully acquainted with the moral Syſtem, 1 b 
„ er World of Spirits, and are let into the Deſigns 1 

e, Wet God's Providence, and have an extenſive View l 
e ef bis Diſpenſations paſt, preſent, and future? 1 

al Alas | Ly/icles, what do you know even of your- 9 


kif, whence you come, what you are, or whither | 

you are going? To me it ſeems, that a Minute 1 | 
Pailojopher is like a conceited Spectator, who never 1141" 
boked behind the Scenes, and yet would judge of þ 1 
the Machinery; who from a tranſient Glimple of nl 
Part only of ſome one Scene, would take upon 1 
him to cenſure the Plot of a Play. LYS. As to 4 
the Plot I won't ſay; but in half a Scene a Man Witt | 
may judge of an ablurd Actor, With what Co- * 1 


to 

inWour or Pretext can you juſtify the vindictive, fro- WANT | 
oe ward, whimſical Behaviour of ſome inſpired V8 
nd i Teachers or Prophets? Particulars that ſerve neither 

of Mor Profit nor Pleaſure I make a ſhift to forget: but 


n general the J ruth of this Charge I do very well 

member. CRI. You need be at no pains to 16 

prove a Point I ſhall neither juſtify nor deny. I | | 

would only beg leave to oblerve that it ſeems a ſure ' 

vn of dincerity in the ſacred W riters, that they 111 

hbould be fo far from palliating the Detects, as to | 11 
if 


uoliſh even the criminal and abſurd Actions of | 
thoſe [1 
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Diat. thoſe very Perſons, whom they relate to have beet 
VI. inſpired. For the reſt, That there have been Hy. 


wa man Paſſions, Infirmities, and DefeC&s in Perſons 


inſpired by God, I freely own: nay, that very 


wicked Men have been inſpired, as Balaam, for! 
inſtance, and Caiaphas, cannot be denied. But 
what will you infer from thence ? Can you prove 


it impoſſible that a weak or ſinful Man-ſhould be. 


come an inſtrument to the Spirit of God, for con- 
veying his Purpoſe to other Sinners, or that Divine! 
Light may not, as well as the Light of the Sun, 
ſhine on a foul Veſſel without polluting its Rays! 
LYS. To make ſhort Work, the right Way would! 
be to put out our Eyes, and not judge at all. CRI. 
T do not ſay fo, but I think it would be right, if 
ſome fangune Perſons upon certain Points ſuſpetted 
their own Judgment. ALC. But the very Thingy 
ſaid to be inſpired, taken by themſelves and in 
their own Nature, are ſometimes ſo wrong, to ſay 


no worſe, that a Man may pronounce them not ta 
be divine at firſt Sight; without troubling his Head 
about the Syſtem of Providence or Connexion of 
Events: As one may ſay that Grals is green, with 


out knowing or conſidering how it grows, what 


Ules it is ſubſervient to, or how it is connected wit 
the mundane Syſtem. Thus for inſtance, th 
ſpoiling of the Agyptians, and the Extirpation 0 
the Canganiles, every one at firſt Glance fees to bf 
cruel and unjuſt, and may therefore without de 
liberating pronounce them unworthy of God. CK 
But, Alciphron, to judge rightly of theſe Thing 
may it not be proper to conſider, how long ti 
l{raclities had wrought under thoſe ſevere 1 asK 
maſters of Ezvpt, what Injuries and Hardſhips the 
had ſuſtained trom them, what Crimes and Abe 
minations the C:n43nites had been guilty of, wil 
Right God hath to diſpoſe of the Tay 
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World, to puniſh Delinquents, and to appoint DA. 


both che Manner and the Inſtruments of his 


Fellow-Creatures, who is himſelf a Fellow-(in- 
ner with them, who is liable to Error as well as 
Paſſion, whoſe Views are imperfect, who is go- 
yerned more by Prejudice than the Truth of Things, 
may not improbably deceive himſelf, when he lets 
Ip for a Judge of the Proceedings of the holy, 
WM omniſcient, impaſſive Creator and Governor of all 
„Things. 


. © = e 2 — — 


XVII. ALC. Believe me, Cribo, Men are never 
s induſtrious to deceive themſclves, as when they 
engage to defend their Prejudices. You would fain 
reaſon us out of all Uſe of our Reaſon : Can any 
thing be more irrational? To forbid us to reaſon 
on the Divine Diſpenſations, is to ſuppoſe, they 
will not bear the Teſt of Reaſon; or, in other 
Words, that God acts without Reaſon, which ought 
tot to be admitted, no, not in any ſingle inſtance 2 
For if in one, why not in another ? Whoever, 
herefore, allows a God, muſt allow that he always 
i& reaſonably. I will not therefore attribute to 
im Actions and Proceedings that are unrealonable, 
le hach given me Reaſon to judge withal : and I 
nl judge by that unerring Light, lighted from 
lie univerſal Lamp of Nature. CRI. O Alciphron! 
81 frankly own the common Remark to be true, 
That when a Man is againſt Reatoa, it is a ſhrewd 
gn Reaſon is againſt him; ſo I ſhould never go 
out to diſſuade any one, much leis one who fo 
Il knew the Value of it, from uling that noble 


Moment, in my Opinion, a Man ought to ule his 
Kafon ; but then, whether it may not be reaſonable 
vulc it with ſome Deference to ſuperior Realvn, 

U it 


luſtice ? Man, who has not ſuch a Right over hi.? 


Talent. On the contrary, upon all Subjects of 


VI. 
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it will not, perhaps, be amiſs to conſider, H 
who hath an exact View of the Meaſure, and 
of the Thing to be meaſured, if he applies thi 
one to the other, may, I grant, meaſure ex. 
actly. But he, who undertakes to meaſure 
without knowing either, can be no more exa8 
than he is modeſt, It may not, neverthelek, 
be impoſſible to find a Man, who, having neither 


: Real, 
an abſtract Idea of moral Fitneſs, nor an adequate 1 
Idea of the Divine Oeconomy, ſhall yet pretend yy; 
to meaſure the one by the other. 4 LC. It mf * 
ſurcly derogate from the Wiſdom of God, to ſup = 
pole his Conduct cannot bear being inſpected, not by th 
even by the Twilight of Human Reaſon. EU . 
You allow, then, God to be wife? ALC. | do may 
EUPH. What! infinitely wiſe? ALC. Even in Fee, 
finitely. EUPH. His Wiſdom, then, far exceed AN 
that of Man. ALC. Very far. EUPH. Poli; 
bably more than the Wiſdom of Man, that of "me 
Child. ALC. Without all queſtion. EUV 
What think you, Alciphron, mult not the Concu XV 
of a Parent ſeem very unaccountable to a Child... ( 
when its Inclinations are thwarted, when it is put MAnake t 
learn the Letters, when it is obliged to iwallot wu no! 
bitter Phyſic, to part with what it likes, and U 
ſuffer, and do, and ſce many things done contluke : 
to its own Judgment, however reaſonable or agen Sur 
able to that ol others? ALC. This J grant. EU- ps 
Will it not therefore follow from hence by a par from j, 
of Reaſon, that the little Child, Man, when Conſeq, 
takes upon it to judge of the Schemes of Parent: ag 
Providence; and a thing of Yeſterday, to criti: or 
the Occor omy of the Au.cient of Days; will it ff. .c 
follow, I ſay, that ſuch a Judge, of ſuch Matte Guperſti 
muſt be apt to make very erroneous Judgments... ding 


etteeming thoſe things in themſelves unaccountad Par 
which he cannot account ſor, and W ih, that 
00 


PHILOSOPHER, 


WW Gme certain Points, from an appearance of arhi- 
ry Carriage towards him, which is ſuited to his 
© [nfancy and Ignorance, that they are in themſelves 
WM cpricious or abſurd, and cannot proceed from a 
© wie, juſt, and benevolent God. This ſingle Con- 
ſderation, if duly attended to and applied, would, 
[ verily think, put an end to many conceited 
Reaſonings againſt Revealed Religion. ALC. You 
would have us then conclude, that Things, to our 
Wiſdom unaccountable, may neverthelels proceed 
fom an Abyſs of Wiſdom which our Line cannot 
fathom : and that Proſpects viewed but 1n part, and 
by the broken tinged Light of our Intellects, though 
tus they may ſeem diſproportionate and monſtrous, 
may neverthelels appear quite otherwiſe to another 
Eye, and in a different Situation: In a word, that 
x Human Wiſdom is but childiſh Folly, in reſpect 
af the Divine, ſo the Wildom of God may ſome- 
imes ſeem Fooliſhneſs to Man, 


XVIII. EUPH. I would not have you make 
tele Concluſions, unleſs in reaſon you ought to 
make them: But if they are reaſonable, why ſhould 
you not make them? ALC. Some things may ſeem 
raſonable at one Time, and not at another: And 
[take this very Apology you make, for Credulity 
ad Superſtition, to be one of thoſe Things. When 1 
mew it in its Principles, it ſeems naturally to follow 
from juſt Conceſſions: but when I conlider its 
Lonſequences, I cannot agree to it. A Man 
lad as good abdicate his Nature, as diſclaim the 
Uk of Reaſon. A Doctrine is unaccountable, 
therefore it mult be divine ! EH. Credulity and 
wperſtition are Qualicies ſo difagreeable and de- 
grading to Human Nature, ſo ſurely an Effect of 
Weakneſs, and fo irequently a Cauſe of Wicked- 
«6, that I ſhould be very much ſurpriſed to find a 
U 2 wait 
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Diab. juſt Courſe of Reaſoning lead to them. I cn 

VI. never think that Reaſon is a blind Guide to Folly 

or that there is any Connexion between Truth and 
Falſhood, no more than I can think a Things be. 

ing unaccounable a Proof that it is Divine: Though 

at the ſame time I cannot help acknowledging, it 

q follows from your own avow'd Principles, that 2 
# Thing's being unaccountable or incomprehenſible! 
| to our Reaſon, is no ſure Argument to conclude it} 
j is not Divine; eſpecially when there are collateral} 
| Proofs of its being fo. A Child is influenced by 
the many ſenſible Effects it hath felt, of Patemal 
Love and Care and ſuperior Wiſdom, to believe 
and do ſeveral things with an implicite Faith and 


i b 
Obedience: And if we in the ſame manner, from Thou 
the Truth and Reaſonableneſs which we plainly (cel an 
| in ſo many Points within our Cogniſance, and the arp 

ve * 


Advantages which we experience from the Seed of 
the Goipel fown in good Ground, were diſpoſed et) 
an implicit Belief of certain other Points, relating For ü 
to Schemes we do not know, or Subjects to which cler 
our Talents are perhaps diſproportionate, I ant Man 
tempted to think 1t might become our Duty withs o m 
out diſhonouring our Reaſon; which is never {@ 
much Gdithonoured as when it is foiled, and neve 


in more danger of being foiled, than by judging called 

| where it hath neither Means nor Right to judge ll y. 

þ LTy. 1 would give a good deal to fee that ingeniougy Vent 

1 Gameltcr Gl/aucas have the handling of Euphranil Rtaſo 
j one Nigilt at our Club, I own he is a Peg too high fore, ; 
| for me in ſome of his Notions: But then he better 
| ad mirabie at vindicating Human Reaſon againlt th ould 

71 Impolitions of Prieſtcraft. Relig] 
eviden 


XIX. ALC. He would undertake to make it Wy i 
clear as Day Light, that there was nothing wor! er Cit 


2 Straw in Chriſtianity, but what every one knew 
(2 


— . A ts 2 oo — hs am, 
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ar might know, as well without as with it, before Dr1ar. 
as ſince Fe/us Chriſt, CRI. That great Man, it VI. 
ems, teacheth, that common Senſe alone is the 
4 Pole- Star, by which Mankind ought to ſteer; and 

that what is called Revelation muſt be ridiculous, 

becauſe it is unneceſſary and uſeleſs, the natural 

Talents of every Man being ſufficient, to make him 

happy, good, and wiſe, without any further Cor- 
relpondence with Heaven either for Light or Aid, 

UH. I have already acknowledged how ſenſible 

[am that my Situation in this obſcure Corner of 

the Country deprives me of many Advantages, to 

be had from the Converſation of ingenious Men 

n Town, To make myſelt fome Amends, I am 

obliged to converſe with the Dead and my own 
Thoughts, which laſt I know are of little Weight 


5 zainft the Authority of Glaucus, or ſuch like great 
hall Men in the Minute Philoſophy. But what ſhall 
ve ay to Socrates, for he too was of an Opinion 


very different from that aſcribed to Glaucus? ALC. 
ing For the preſent we need not inſiſt on Authorities, 
col ancient or modern, or inquire which was the greater 
au Man Socrates or Glaucus, Though, methinks, for 
o much as Authority can ſignify, the preſent 
Times, gray and hoary with +2 ge ard Experience, 
have a manifeſt Advantage over thoſe that are fal ſly 
zug called ancient. But not to dwell on Authorides, [ 


* ell you in plain Engliſh, Euphranor, we do not 
oa vent your Revelations : and that for this plain 
an Keaſon, thoſe that are clear every Body knew be- 
hi bre, and thoſe that are obſcure no Body is the 
ie better for, EUPH, As it is impoſſible, that a Man 
| th ſhould believe the practic Principles ot the Chriltian 

Religion, and not be the better tor them: So it is 

tident, that thole Principles may be mch more 
it Maly taught as Points ot Faith, than der h 
ort er diſcovercd as Points of Science. This 
ne U 3 evident, 
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DAI. 
VI. 
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_ cloſely to your Point, Whether it was 
Mankind to have known all Parts of the Chriſtian] 
Religion, beſides Myſteries and poſitive Inſtituti- 
ons, is not the Queſtion between us; and that they 
actually did not know them, is too plain to be de- 
This, perhaps, was ior. Want of making a 
But, as to the Utſetulnels of 
Revelation, it ſeems much the ſame thing whether | 


THE MINUTE 


evident, becauſe it is plain Fact. Since we daily 
ſee that many are inſtructed in Matters of Faith, 
that few are taught by Scientific Demonſtration 


and that there are ſtill fewer who can diſcoyer | 


Truth tor themſelves. Did Minute Philoſophers 
but reflect: How rarely Men are ſway'd or go- 
verned by mere Ratiocination, and how often by 


Faith, in the natural, or civil Concerns of the 


World! how little they know, and how much they 
believe ! How uncommon it is to meet with a Man 


who argues juſtly, who is in truth a Maſter of 
Reaſon, or walks by that Rule! How much better 


(as the World goes) Men are qualified to judge 


of Facts than of Reaſonings, to receive Truth 
upon Teſtimony than to deduce it from Principles! 
How general a Spirit of Truſt or Reliance runs 
through the whole Syſtem of Life and Opinion! 
And at the tame time how ſeldom the dry Light] 
of unprejudiced Nature is followed or to be found! 


I ſay, did our thinking Men but bethink themſelves 


ci thele Things, they would perhaps find it diffi 


cut to aſſign a good Realon, why Faith, which 


hath lo great a Share in every Thing elſe, ſhould] 
But to come more | 
poſſible for 


yet have none in Religion. 


nied. 
due Ute of Reaſon. 


ew, 


Men could not know, or would not be at the 
pains to Know the Doctrines Revealed, And as for 
thoſe Doctrines which were too obſcure to pene-J 
trate, or too ſublime to reach, by Natural Reaſon ; 
how far Mankind may be the better for them is 
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can tell. 


XX. ALC. But whatever may be pretended as 
to obſcure Doctrines and Diſpenſations, all this hath 
nothing to do with Prophecies; which, being 
altogether relative to Mankind, and the Events 
of this World, to which our Faculties are ſurely 
well enough proportioned, one might expect ſhould 


puzzling us. EU H. And yet it muſt be al- 
lowed that as ſome Prophecies are clear, there are 
others very obſcure : but left to mylelt, 1 doubt I 
ſhould never have interred from thence that they 
were not Divine. In my own way of thinking I 
ſhould have been apt to conclude, that the Pro- 
phectes we underſtand are a Proof for Inipiration : 
but that thoſe we do not underſtand are no Proof 
zoainſt it. Inaſmuch as for the latter our Igno- 
rance or the Reſerve of the Holy Spirit may ac- 
count: but for the other Nothing, for ought that I 
ke, can account but Inſpiration, AL C. Now I 
know ſeveral ſagacious Men, who conclude very 
differently from you, to wit, that the one Sort of 
Prophecies are Nonſenſe, and the other contrived 
ater the Events. Behold the Difference between a 
Man of tree Thought and one of narrrow Prin- 
cples! EUP1. It ſeems then they reject the Re- 
relations becauſe they are obſcure, and Daniel's 
Prophecies becauſe they are clear. A LC. Either 
way a Man of Senſe fees Cauſe to ſuſpect there 
has been foul Play. EUPH, Your Men of Senſe 
are, it ſeems, hard to pleaſe. ALC. Our Philo- 
ſophers are Men of piercing Eyes. EVH. 1 ſup- 
pole ſuch Men never make tranſient Judgments 
from tranſient Views, but always eſtabliſh fixed 
Concluſions upon a thorough Inſpection of Things. 

U4 For 


be very clear, and ſuch as might inform inſtead of 
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more, I had almoſt ſaid, than even you or Glaucus DAL. 
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Drau. For my own part, I dare not engage with a Man, 


VI. 


—— 
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who has examined thoſe Points ſo nicely, as it may 
be preſumed you have done: But I could name 
ſome eminent Writers of our own, now living, 
whoſe Books on the Subject of Prophecy have given 
great Satisfaction to Gentlemen, who paſs for Men 
of tenſe and Learning, here in the Country. ALC 
You mult know, Euphrencr, I am not at leijure 
to peruſe the learned Writings of Divines, on a 


Subject which a Man may fee through with half an 


Eye To me it is ſufficient, that the Point itſelf 
is Odd and out of the Road of Nature. For the 
reſt, I leave them to diſpute and ſettle among them- 


ſelves, where to fix the preciſe Time when the 
Scepier departed from Judah: or whether in 


D miePs Prophecy of the Ve/ſiah we ſhould com- 
pute by the CHaldæan or the Falian Year, My only 


Con cluſion concerning all ſuch Matters is, that [| 
will never trouble myſelf about them. EVH. To 
an extraordinary Gchius, who ſees Things with half 


an Eye, I know not what to fay : But for the rel 


of Mankind, one would think it ſhould be very 


raſh in them to cunclude, without much and exat 


Inquiry, on the unſate Side of a Queſtion which] 
concerns their chief Intereſt. ALC. Mark it well: 
a true Genias in purſuit of Truth makes wilt] 


Advances on the Wings of general Maxims, while 
liclde Minds creep and grovel amidſt mean Par 
ticularities. I lay it down for a certain Truth: 
that by the fallacious Arts of Logic and Criticiſm, 


training and forcing, palliating, patching and di 
tinguilhing, a Man may juſtify or make out any! 
and this Remark, with one or two about 


Thing: 


Prejudice, faves me a world of Trouble. ELI. 
You Alcig hren, who ſear ſublime on ſtrong and 
free Pinions, vouchlafe to lend a helping Hand to} 
choſe vhom you behold intangled in the Birdlini 
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of Prejudice, For my part, I find it very poſſible 
to ſuppoſe Prophecy may be Divine, although there 
hould be ſome Obſcurity at this diſtance, with 
relpe& to Dates of Time or Kinds of Years. You 
ourſelf own Revelation poſſible : and allowing this 
Fan very eaſily conceive it may be odd, and out 
of the Road of Nature. I can, without Amaze- 
ment, meet in Holy Scripture divers Prophecies, 
whereof I do not ſee the Completion, divers 
Texts I do not underſtand, divers Myſteries above 
my Comprehenſion, and Ways of God to me un- 
accountable, Why may not ſome Propheſies re- 
ate to Parts of Hiſtory I am not well enough ac- 
quainted with, or to Events not yet come to pals ? 
It ſeems to me that Prophecies unfathomed by the 
Hearer, or even the Speaker himſelf, have been 
afterward verified and underſtood in the Event: and 
it is one of my Maxims, That, what hath been may 
le. Though I rub mine Eyes, and do mine ut- 
moſt to extricate myſelt trom Prejudice, yet it ſtill 
tems very poſſible to me, that, what I do not, a 
more acute, more attentive, or more learned Man 
may underſtand : Ar leaſt thus much is plain: the 
Difficulty of ſome Points or Paſſages doth not hinder 
the Clrarneſs of others: and thoſe Parts of Scrip- 
ture which we cannot interpret, we are not bound 
to know the Senſe of, What Evil or what Incon- 
venience, if we cannot comprehend what we are 
not obliged to comprehend, or if we cannot account 
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for thoſe Things which it doth not belong to us to 


account for? Scriptures not underſtood, at one 
Time, or by one Perſon, may be underſtood at 
another Time, or by other Perſons. May we not 
perceive, by Retroſpect on what is paſt, a certain 
Progreſs from darker to lighter, in the Series of 
the Divine Occonomy towards Man? Ard may 
not future Events cicar up tuch Points as at preſent 
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15 Dial exerciſe the Faith of Believers? Now, I cannot 
My VI. help thinking (ſuch is the Force either of Truth or 
14 Wy Prejudice) that in all this, there is nothing ſtraineg 

þ or forced, or which is not reaſonable and natural 
mn | to ſuppoſe. 


ö xXI. ALC. Well, Eupbraner, I will lend you 
wil a helping Hand, ſince you deſire it, but think ft 


to alter my Method : For you muſt know, the 


15 main Points of Chriſtian Belief have been infuled ! 


N ſo early, and inculcated ſo often, by Nurſes, Pæda- 


| gogues, and Priefts : that, be the Proofs ever ſo 
| plain, it is a hard matter to convince a Mind thug | 
tinctured and ſtained, by arguing againſt Revealed 
Religion from its internal Characters, I ſhall there. | 
fore let myſelf to conſider things in another Light, | 
and examine your Religion by certain external 


Characters or Circumſtantiab, comparing the 
Syſtem of Revelation with collateral Accounts of 


Revelation ſuppoling the Zew/h, it follows, that if 
the Jew be deliroyed, the Chriſtian muſt of 


courſe fall to the Ground, Now, to make ſhort! 
Work, I ſhall attack this Jewih Revelation in its | 
Head. Tell me, are we not obliged, if we believe} 
the Moſaic Account of Things, to hold the Word 
was created not quite fix thouland Years ago? 


EUPH. I grant we are. ALC. What will you 


= —_— * 
—— 
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this Period? What if the Afgyptians and Chineſe 


I: have Accounts extending to thirty or forty thou- 
| ſand Years? What if the former of theſe Nations 
have oblerved twelve hundred Eclipſes, during the 
ſpace of forty eight thouſand Years, before the 


Time of Alexander the Great? What if the Chine/ 
have 


ancient Heathen Writers, and ſhewing how ill it 
conſiſts with them. Know then, that the Chriſtian! 


fay now, if other ancient Records carry up the 
Hiitory of the World many thouſand Years beyond 
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have alſo many Obſervations antecedent to the D1ar., 


wiſh Account of the Creation? What if the 
Chald.eans had been obſerving the Stars for above 
our hundred thouſand Years? And what ſhall we 
iy if we have Succeſſions of Kings and their 
Reigns, Marked for ſeveral thouſand Years before 
the Beginning of the World, aſſigned by Moſes? 
Ghall we reject the Accounts and Records ot all 
other Nations, the moſt famous, ancient, and 
learned in the World, and preſerve a blind Reve- 
rence for the Legiſlator of the Fews? EUP YH, 
And pray if they deſerve to be rejected, why 
hould we not reje&t them? What it thoſe mon- 
ſtrous Chronologies contain nothing but Names 
without Actions and manifeſt Fables? What if 
thoſe pretended Obſervations of Agypiians and 
(hbaldgans were unknown or unregarded by an- 
cent Aſtronomers? What if the Jeſuits have 
hewn the Inconſiſtency of the like . Chineſe Pre- 
tenſions with the Truth of Ephbemerides ? What if 
the moſt ancient Chineſe Obſervations allowed to 
de authentic, are thoſe of two fixed Stars, one in 
the W inter Solſtice, the other in the Vernal Equi- 
nox, in the Reign of their King 729, which was 
fince the Flood“? ALC. You mult give me leave 


VI. 
WAY 


to obſerve, the Romiſh Miſſionaries are of ſmall 


Credit in this Point, EV H. But what Know- 
kdge have we, or can we have, of thoſe Chineſe 
Affairs, but by their Means? The fame Perſons 
that tell us of theſe Accounts refute them: if we 
get their Authority in one Cale, what Right have 
we to build upon it in another? LC When I 
conſider that the Chineſe have Annals of more than 
forty thouſand Years, and that they are a learned 
ingenious and acute People, very curious and ad- 


* Bianchini Hiſtor. Univerſ. c. 17. 
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1 D rar. dicted to Arts and Sciences, 1 profeſs I cannot hel 
| Vi. paying ſome Regard to their Accounts of Time, MW nd 
$4} wy EUPH., Whatever Advantage their Situation and nb! 
is political Maxims may have given them, it doth not of! 
i appear they are ſo learned or ſo acute in point of WM tho! 
Science as the Europeans, The general Character Ml the 
of the Chineſe, if we may believe Trigaltius and Ml Cou 
other Writers, is that they are Men of a trifling WT hol 
| and credulous Curioſity, addicted to ſearch after to t. 
1 the Philoſopher's Stone, and a Medicine to make been 
Men immortal, to Aſtrology, Fortune: telling, and I KO 
Preſages of all Kinds. Their Ignorance in Na. Wl fince 
ture and Mathematics is evident, from the great ¶ or k 
| Fand the Jeſuits make of that Kind of Know. Not 
_ = ledge among them. But what ſhall we think of Ml wher 
thoſe extraordinary Annals, if the very Chineſe WI did, 
themſelves give no Credit to them for more than Ml Gre: 
three thouſand Years before Zeſus Chriſt ? If they Ml the . 
do not pretend to have begun to write Hiſtory W Mar: 
above four thouſand Years ago? And if the oldeſt M Dot! 
Books they have now extant in an intelligible Cha- cite, 
racter, are not above two thouſand Years old? AL 
One would think a Man of your Sagacity, ſo apt MW If I 
to ſuſpe ct every Thing out of the common Road Ml how 
of Nature, ſhould not without the cleareſt Proof ſhou 
admit thoſe Annals for authentic, which record MW For 
luch ſtrange Things as the Sun's not ſetting for ten MW moſt 
Days, and Gold raining three Days together. Tell MW fuch 
me, Alciphron, can you really believe theſe Things ing 
witaout 1::quiring by what Means the Tradition WT oblct 
was preſerved, through what Hands it paſſed, or W you | 
what Reception it met with, or who firſt com- 6 in 
mitted it to writing? ALC To omit the Chineſe gods 
and their Story, it will ſerve my Purpoſe as well to havi; 
b1:!d on the Authority of Manetho that learned MW theſe 
Aigyptian Prieſt, who had ſuch Opportunities of I and 
ſcarchipg into the moſt ancient Accounts of Time, MW very 
and W man; 
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and copying into his Dynaſties the moſt vene- DIA. 


fable and authentic Records inſcribed on the Pillars 


of Hermes. EUPH. Pray, Alciphron, where were WWW 


thoſe Chronological Pillars to be ſeen ? ALC. In 
the Seriadical Land. EUPH. And where is that 
Country? ALC. I don't know, EUPH, How were 
thole Records preſerved for ſo many Ages down 
to the Time of this Hermes, who is ſaid to have 
been the firſt Inventor of Letters? ALC. I do not 
know. EUPH. Did any other Writers, before or 
fince Manetho, pretend to have ſeen, or tranſcribed, 
or known any Thing about theſe Pillars? ALC, 
Not that I know. EU PH. Or about the Place 
where they are ſaid to have been? ALC. If they 
did, it is more than I know, EU H. Do the 
Greek Authors that went into Ægypt, and conſulted 
the Egyptian Prieſts, agree with theſe Accounts of 
Manetho? ALC. Suppole they do not. EUP*H. 
Doth Diodorus, who lived ſince Manetho, follow, 
cite, or ſo much as mention this ſame Manetho ? 
ALC. What will you infer from all this? EUPZH. 
If I did not know you and your Principles, and 
how vigilantly you guard againſt Impoſture, I 
ſhould infer that you were a very credulous Man, 
For what can we call it but Credulity to believe 
moſt incredible things on moſt ſlender Authority, 
ſuch as Fragments of an obſcure Writer, diſagree- 
ing with all other Hiſtorians, ſupported by an 
obſcure Authority of Hermes's Pillars, for which 
you maſt take his Word, and which contain things 
lo improbable as Succeſſions of Gods and Demi- 
gods, for many thouſand Years, Vulcan alone 
having reigned nine Thouſand ? There 1s little in 
theſe venerable Dynaſties of Manet bo, beſides Names 
and Numbers: and yet in that little we meet with 
very ſtrange Things, that would be thought Ro- 
mantic in another Writer: For inſtance, the Nile 

over- 
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D1aLt. overflowing with Honey, the Moon grown bigger, 


a ſpeaking Lamb, ſeventy Kings who reigned az 


wy many Days one after another, a King a Day *. If 


you are known, Alciphron, to give credit to theſe 
Things, I tear you will loſe the Honour of being 
thought incredulous. ALC. And yet theſe ridi. 
culous Fragments, as you would repreſent them, 
have been thought worth the Pains and Lucubra. 
tions of very learned Men, How can you account 
for the Work that the great Zo/eph Scaliger and Sir 
Jobn Marſham make about them? EUPH. I do 
not pretend to account for it. To fee Scaliger add 
another Jullan Period to make room tor ſuch 


Things as Manelbo's Dynaſties, and Sir Joly} 
Marſham take to much learned pains to piece, patch, | 


and mend thoſe obſcure Fragments, to range them 
in Synchroniſms, and try to adjuſt them with ſacred 
Chronology, or make them conſiſtent with them- 
ſelves and other Accounts, is to me very ſtrange 
and unaccountable, Why they, or Euſebius, or 

ourſelf, or any other learned Man ſhould imagine 
thoſe Things deſerve any Regard J leave you to 
explain. be 


XXII. ALC. After all it is not eaſy to conceive | 
what ſhould move, not only Maxetho, but alſo 
other AÆgyßptian Prieſts, long before his Time, to | 


ſet up luch great Pretences to Antiquity, all which, 


however differing one from another, agree in this, 
that they overthrow the Moſaic Hiſtory. How 


can this be accounted for without fome real Foun- 
dation? What Point of Pleaſure, or Profit, or 
Power, could ſet Men on forging Succeſſions of 
ancient Names, and Periods of Time for Ages be- 


tore the World began? EUPH. Pray, Alciphrot, | 
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there any Thing fo ſtrange or ſingular in this vain D IAE. 


Humour of extending the Antiquity of Nations 
beyond the Truth ? Hath it not been obſerved in 
moſt Parts of the World ? Doth it not even in 
our own Times ſhew 1tfelt, eſpecially among thoſe 
dependent and ſubdued People, who have little elſe 
to boaſt of, To pals over others of our Fellow- 
Subjects, who, in proportion as they are below 
their Neighbours in Wealth and Power, lay claim 
to a more remote Antiquity z are not the Preten- 
ſons of /r;/omen in this Way known to be very 
extravagant? If I may truſt my Memory, 
O Flaherty, in his Ogygia, mentions ſome Tranſ- 
actions in Jreland before the Flood. The fame 
Humour, and from the ſame Cauſe, appears to 
have prevailed in Sicily, a Country, for ſome Cen- 
turies paſt, ſubject to the Dominion of Foreigners: 
curing which Time, the $7c:/zans have publiſhed 
divers fabulous Accounts, concerning the Original 
and Antiquity of their Cities, wherein they vye 
with each other, It 1s pretended to be proved by 
ancient Inſcriptions, whoſe Exiſtence or Authority 
ſcems on a level with that of Hermes's Pillars, that 
Palermo was founded in the Days of the Patriarch 
lſaac by a Colony of Hebrews, Phænicians, and 
Syrians, and that a Grandion of Eau had been Go- 
vernor of a Tower fſubliſting within theſe two 
hundred Years in that City *. The Antiquity of 
Meaſina hath been carried ſtill higher, by ſome who 
would have us think it was enlarged by Nimrod . 
The like Pretenſions are made by Calania, and 
other Towns of that Iſland, who have found Au- 


thors of as good Credit as Meaxetho to lupport them. 


Now I ſhould be glad to know why the /Zgvyprians, 


* Fazelli Hiſt. Sicul. decad. 1. 1. 8. 
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a ſubdued People, may not probably be ſuppoſed 
to have invented fabulous Accounts from the fame 
Motive, and like others valued themſelves on extra. 
vagant Pretenſions to Antiquity, when in all other 
Relpects they were ſo much inferior to their Maſtery? 
That People had been ſucceſſively conquered by 
Aibiopiaus, Aſſyrians, Babylonians, Perſians, and 


Greciaus, before it appears that thoſe wonderful 
Dynaſties of Manetbo and the Pillars of Herne 
were ever heard of; as they had been by the two 


firſt of thoſe Nations before the Time of Solon him. 
ſelf, the earlieſt Greek that is known to have con- 
faulted the Priefts of Afgypt: :. Whoſe Accounts 


were ſo extravagant that even the Greek Hiſtorians, 
though unacquainted with Holy Scripture, were] 
far from giving an intire Credit to them. Hen. 


dolus making a Report upon their Authority, faith, 


Thoſe to whom ſuch Things ſeem credible may] 


make the beſt of them, for himſelf declaring that 
it was his Purpoſe to write what he heard “. And 
both he and Dz2doris do, on divers Occaſions, ſhey 


the ſame Diffidlence in the Narratives of thoſe! 


Egyptian Prieſts. And as we obſerved of the 
Aigyptians, it is no leſs certain that the Phenicians, 


Allyrians, and Chalideans were each a conquered and 
——9 * | q 

reduced People, before the reſt of the World ap- 
pear to have heard any Thing of their Pretenſions! 


to lo remote Antiquity, CRI. But what Occaſion 
is there to be at any pains to account for the Hu- 
mour of fabulous Writers? Is it not ſufficient to 
ſee that they relate Abſurdities: that they are un- 


ſupported by any foreign Evidence: that they do 


not appear to have been in Credit, even among 


their own Country men, and that they are 1nco0- 
ſiltent one with another? That Men ſhould have 


* Herodotus in Euterpe. 
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the Vanity to impoſe on the World by falſe Ac- DA. 
counts, is nothing ſtrange : ic is much more fo, VI. 


de that after what hath been done towards undeccivin g= 
de World by ſo many learned Critics, there ſhould 
er be Men found capable of being abuſed by thoſe 
ot paltry Scraps of Manetho, Beraſus, Clefias, or the 
by W jike fabulous or counterfeit Writers. ALC. Give 
nd MW nc leave to obſerve, thoſe learned Critics may 
ul prove tO be Eccleſiaſtics, perhaps ſome of them 
we Papiſts. CRI. What do you think of Sir Jaac 
50 Necotozz, was he either Papiſt or Eccleſiaſtic? Per- 
m. WF hays you may not allow him to have been in Sa— 
. czcity or Force of Mind equal to the great Men 
nt of the Minute Philoſophy: Bur it cannot be de- 
ns, nicd that he had read and thought much upon the 
re Wl Subject, and that the Retult of his Inquiry was a 
0. riect Contempt of all twole celebrated Rivals to 
th, Myj?s. ALC. It hath been oblerved by ingenious 
Men, that Sir Iſaac Newton, though a Layman, 
wy s deeply prejudiced, witneſs his great Regard to 
nol the Bible. CRI. And the tame may be ſaid of 
en Mr. Locke, Mr. Boyle, Lord Bacon, and other 
or WM &mous Laymen, who, however knowing in ſome 
the Wl Points, muſt neverthelcls be allowed not to have 
" attained that keen Diſcernment, which is the pecu- 
ind 


lar Diſtinction of your Sect. 
a XXIII. But perhaps there may be other Reaſons 


100 I beſide Prejudice, to incline a Man to give {Moſes 
Ju- the Preference, on the Truth of whole H:{tyry 
ON tie Government, Manners, and Religion ol his 
un Countrymen were founded and iramed ; of whoſe 
do Hiltory there are manifeſt Traces in the molt 
ng ancient Books and Traditions of the Gentiles, par- 
-0N-W ticularly of the Brachmans and Perſces; not to 
ae mention the general Atteſtation of Nature as well 
s Antiquity, to his Account of a Deluge; whole 
X Hiſtory 
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Diat. Hiſtory is confirmed by the late Invention «of 


5 VI. 


Arts and Sciences, the gradual Peopling of the 
World, the very Names of ancient Nations, and 
even by the Authority and Arguments of that te. 
nowned Philoſopher Lucrelius, who, on other Point, 


is ſo much admired and followed by thoſe of your 


Set, Not to mention that the continual Decreaſe 
of Fluids, the Sinking of Hills, and the Retarda. 
tion of Planetary Motions afford ſo many natural 


Proots, which ſhew this World had a Beginning; 


as the Civil or Hiitorica! Proofs abovementioned 


do plainly point out. this Beginning, to have been 


about the Time aſſigned in Holy Scripture. After 


all which I beg leave to add one Oblervation more, | 
Te any one who conſiders that, on digging into 
the Earth, ſuch Quantities of Shells, and, in ſome 
Places, Bones and Horns of Animals are found, 


ſound and entire after having lain there in all Pro- 


bability fome thouſands of Years, it ſhould ſeem} 


probable, that Gems, Medals, and Implements in} 
Metal or Stone, might have laſted intire, buried 
under Ground forty or fifty thouſand Years, if the 
World had been fo old. How comes it then to pak 


that no Remains are found, no Antiquities of the 


numerous Ages preceding the Scriprure Accounts 
of Time; no Fragments of Buildings, no public 
Monuments, no Intaglias, 
Baſſo Relievos, Medals, Inſcriptions, Utenſils, or 


Artificial Works of any kind are ever diſcovered, 
which might bear Teſtimony to the Exiſtence ol 
thoſe mighty Empires, thoſe Succeſſions of Mo- 


narchs, Heroes, and Demi-gods, for ſo many 
thouſand Years? Let us look forward and ſuppoſe 


ten or twenty thouſand Years to come; during 
which Time we will 2 that Plagues, Famines, 
es ſhall have made great] 


Wars, and Earthqua 
Havock in the World; is it not highly probable 


that 


Cammeoes, Statues,} 
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that at the End of ſuch Period, Pillars, Vaſes, and 
Gratues now in being of Granite, or Porphyry, or 
[aſper, (Stones of ſucn Hardneſs, as we know them 
to have laſted two thouſand Years above Ground, 
without any conliderable Alteration) would bear 
Record of theſe and patt Ages ? Or that fome of 
our current Coins might then be dug up, or old 
Walls and the Foundations of Buildings ſhew 
themſelves, as well as che Shells and Stones of the 
primæval World are preſerved down to our Times? 
To me it ſeems to follow from theſe Conſideracions, 
which common Senle aud Experience make all Mien 
Tudges of, that we may fee good Reaton to con- 
duds, the World was created about the Time re- 
corded in Holy Scripture. And it we admit a 
Thing fo extraordinary as the Creation oi this 
Vorld, it ſhould feem that we admit toinerhing 
ſtrange, and odd, and new to Human Appre- 
henſion, beyond any other Miracle wahatiozver, 


XXIV. Aleipbron ſat muſing and made no An- 
fer, whereupon Lyfcies expreſſed himſelf in the 
following manner. I mut own I ſhould rather 
ſuppole with Lucretius, that the World was made 
by Chance, and that Men grew out of the 
Earth like Pompions, than pin my Faith on thoſe 
wretched fabulous Fragments of Oriental Hiſtory. 
And as for che learned Men, who have taken pains 
to illuſtrate and piece them together, they appear 
to me no better than ſo many multy Pedants An 


ingenious Free-thinker may, perhaps, now and 


then make ſome Ule of their Lucubrations, and 
play one Abjurdicy againſt another. But you are 
not, therefore, to think, he pays any real Regard 
to the Authority of ſuch apocryphai Writers, or 
believes one Syllable of the Chineſe, Balylonian, or 
E7ypiian Traditions, If we ſerm to give then a 
X 2 Preference 
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if 308 THE MINUTE 
nt Diat. Preference before the Bible, it is only becauſe they MW 4 
1 VI. are not eſtabliſned by Law. This is my . 10 
bh. oy Senſe of the Matter, and I dare fay it is the genera fort 
1 Senſe of our Sect; who are too rational to be n 1 E. 
yp earneſt on ſuch Trifles, though they ſometime bur 
40 give Hints of deep Erudition, and put on a grant Ori 
1 Face to divert themſelves with Bigots. ALC. Joo J 
Lyſicles will have it ſo, I am content not to bud Bf 
| D on Accounts of Time preceding the Moſaic. I muſt Wo 
. nevertheleſs beg leave to obſerve, there is another Del 
Point of a different Nature, againſt which there 0 
not lie the ſame Exceptions, that deſerves to be con- ka 
# ſidered, and may ſerve our Purpoſe as well. I pre. tions 
| ſume it will be allowed that Hiſtorians, treating of n. 
N Times within the Me/aic Account, ought by im. 28 
. partial Men to be placed on the ſame Foot with Fino 
Moſes. It may therefore be expected, that tho. du 
who pretend to vindicate his Writings, ſhould b. ber 
concile them with parallel Accounts of other An 
chors, treating of the ſame Times, Things, affe 
Perſons. And, if we are not attached fingly wiſh" 
Moſes, but take our Notions from other Writen “ 
f and the Probability of Things, we ſhall ſee good f 
bz Cauſe to believe, the Jews were only a Crew af bod 
* leprous #:gyptians} driven from their Country on 
4 Account of that loathſome Diſtemper : and tha, * 
1 their Religion, pretended to have E deliver dr 
þ from Heaven at Mount Sinai, was in truth learns Wor 
| ed in Egypt, and brought from thence. CRI. No 16 
[ to inſiſt, on what cannot be denied, that an Hiſto- Foint 
N rian writing of his own Times is to be believed trop 
| before others who treat of the ſame Subject ſeveral and y 
Ages after, it ſeems to me that it is ablurd to ei 8. b 
pect we ſhould reconcile Maſes with profane Hik migh 
corians, till you have firſt reconciled them one witl and 
another. In anſwer therefore to what you obſervey tnoke 
] deſire you wauld conſider in the firſt Place, that manta 
Manet J 
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Manetho, Chæremon, and Ly/imachus had publiſhed D 14 1. 
nconſiſtent Accounts of the eros, and their going VI. I! 
forth from -Zgypz * : In the fecond place, that their l 
Language is a plain Proof they were not of Ægyptian, 
but either of Phenician, of Syrian, or of Cbaldææan | 
Original: and in the third place, that it doth not | 
ſem very probable to ſuppoſe, their Religion, the 
Biſis or fundamental Priaciple of Which was the 1 
Worſhip of one only ſupreme God, and the prin: ipal | | 


= 
— 1 f 
— — co ISO —¹ Fs 5 
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* 


Deſign of which was to aboliſn idolatry, could be de- 
rived from Ægypt, the moſt idolatrous of all Nations. 
t muſt be owned, the ſeparate Situation and Inſtitu- 
tions of the Jetos, occaſioned their being treated by 
ome Foreigners, with great Ignorance and Con- 
tmpt of nem and their Original. But Sabo, 
who is allowed to have been a judicious and in- 
quiitive Writer, though he was not acquainted with 
their true Hiſtory, makes more honourable men- 
tion of them. He relates thac Moſes, with many 
her Worſhippers ot one infinite God, not ap- 
moving the image Worſhip of the Ægyptians und 
other Nations, went out from Agybt and ſettiect en 
Jeruſalem, where they built a Temple to one only 
bod without Images F. 


- 
711 — ] Aha root Dow wares "i 
lt a es 4 8 


XXV. ALC. We who aſſert the Cauſe of Li- 
berty againſt Religion, in theſe later Ages of the 
World, lie under great Diſadvantages, from the 
Lols of ancient Books, which cle red up many 
koints to the Eyes of thoſe great Men, Celſus, 11 
Prophyry, and Julian, which at a greater Diiiance ll 
ad with leſs Help cannot fo eaſily be made out by 114 
W: but, had we thoſe Records, I doubt not we ml 1 
night demoliſh the whole Syſtem at once. CRI. vt 
and yet I make ſome Doubt of this; becauſe 14 
noſe great Men, as you call them, with all thoſe Ad- 1 
rantages could not do it. ALC. That muſt needs v1 

* Joſeph. contra Apion. Il. 1. f Strab. I. 16. 0. 

3 have i. 
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have been owing to the Dulneſs and Stupidity of 
the World in thoſe Days, when the Art of Reaſon- 
ing was not fo much known and cultivated as of 
late: But thole Men of true Genius ſaw through the 
Peceit themſelves, and were very clear in their 
Opinion, which convinces me they had good reaſon | 


THE 


CRI. And yet that great Man 


on their Side. 


Cel/us ſcems to have had very flight and incon- | 
ſtant Notions: one while, he talks like a thorough | 
Epicurean ; another, he ad mits Miracles. Prophecies, } 
of Rewards and Puniſhment, | 


and 4 tuiure State 
What think you, Alciphrom, is it not ſomething ca- 


ricious in fo great a Man, among other Advats | 


O 


tages which he aſcribes to Brutes above Human | 


Kind, to ſluppoſe they are Magicians and Prophets; 
o_ they 

10 U biry that they know more than Men; and 
ha E lepnants, in Particubar, are of all others moſt 
religious Animals and {trift Obtervers of an Oath “. 
ALC. A great Genius will be ſometimes whimſical, 
But hat do you lay to the Emperor Julian, was 

not he an extraordinary Man? CRIT, He ſeems by 
his Writings to have been lively 


Emperor : 
becauſe his own Heathen Panegyriſt Ammianus Mor. 
cellinus | allows it, that he was a prating, light, 
vain, luperſtitious Sort of Man. And theretore 
his Judgment or Authority can be but of ſmail 
Weight with thoſe, who are not prejudiced in hi 
Favour. ALC. But of all the great Men who wrote 
againtt Revealed Religion, the greateſt without 
queſtion was that truly great Man Porphyry, tie 
Los of whoſe invaluable Work can never be fub 
ficiently latmented. This profound Philoſopit! 
went to the Eottom and Original of Things. He 


Otigen. + Am, Marcellin. I. 2, 
mol 


contra Celſum IJ. 4 


have a ncarer Comin Jerce and Union with | 


and ſatirical. 
Further, I make no difficulty of owning that he} 
was 4 generous, temperate, galant, and facetious] 
But at the ſame time it muſt be allowed 
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molt learnedly confuted the Scriptures, ſnew'd the Dr: az. 


Ablurdity of the Moſaic Accounts, undermined and 


— 
— — 


_ — 


expoſed the Prophecies, and ridiculed allegorical PID 


[Interpretations ®, The Moderns, it mult be owned, 
have done great Things and ſhewn themſelves able 
Men : yet I cannot but regret the Loſs of what was 
done by a Perſon of ſuch vaſt Abilities, and who 
lived to much nearer the Fountain-kead ; though 
tis Authority ſurvives his Writings, and mult fill 
have its Weight with impartial Men, i pite of the 
Enemies of Truch. CI. Prophyry, i grant, was 
2 thorough Infidel, though he appears by no means 
5 have been incredulous. It feems he had a great 
Onion of Wizards and Necromancers, and be- 
icved the Myſteries, Miracles, and Propheſies of 
Tbeurgiſts and Agypiian I. riefts. He was far trom 
b:11g an Enemy to obicure Jargon, and pretcnded 
10 extraordinary Extaſic s. In a word, this great Man 
appears to have been as uninG: lligible as 4 Schhol- 
man, as ſupczttitious as a Monk, and as lanatical 
s any Quietiſt or Qaaker : aud, to compleat tis 
Cicricter as a Minute Philo ,opher, ac was under 
ſtrong Temptations to lay violent Hands on tumielt, 

We may frame a Notion of this Patriarch of In- 
fidelity, from his judicious M ay of ty King Z upon 
other Points as well as the Chriſtian Rel gun. 80 
agacious was he as to find out, that tc Saal of 
Iniccts, when ſeparated from their Bodies, become 
tional: that Demons of a thoutand Siupes altiit 
n miking Philtrums and Charms, Whole ipiritual 
Bodies are nouriſhed and fattene by the Strams of 
Libatioris and Sacritices; That the Gi ts of col, 

Wii died violent Deaths, ule to haunt a d ipprar 

about their Sepulchers. This ſame egregins Phi- 

llopher adviſeth a wiſe Man not to ca. 5 Icth, left 


Tuc. Holſtenius de vita & criptis Porphyrii, 
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the | impure Soul of the Brute that was put to vio- 
lent Death ſhould enter, along with the Fleſh, int ! 
Gyms thoſe who cat it. He adds, as a Matter of Fad | 
confirmed by many Experiments, that thole who | 


would infinuate into themſelves the Souls of ſuch 
Animals, as have the Gift of foretelling Things to 


come, need only cat a principal Part, the Hear, | 
for inſtance, of a Stag or a Mole, an d ſo receive 
the Soul of the Anime , Which will prophely in 
them ke a God *. No wurder if Men whoſe! 
Minds were preoccupied be Faith and Tenets of 
ſuch a peculiar Kind, ſhouts be averſe from the Re. 
ception of the Goſpel. U. on the whole, we de- 
fire to be Auel if we do not pay the fame De- 


ference to the Judgment of Men, that appear to us 
whimſical, ſuperſtitious, weak, and viſic nary, which 


thoſe impartial Gentlemen do, who admire their 


Talents, and are proud to tread in their Footſteps, 


ALC. Men ſee Things in different Views: what] 


one admires. another conte mus: it is even poſſible 

for a prejuctice Mind, whole Attention is turned 
towards the Faults and Blemiſhes of Things, to 
fanſy ſome Shadow of Defect in thoſe great Lights 


which in our own Days have enlightened, and til 


continue to enlighten the World. 


XXVT. But pray tell me, Crito, what you think] 


of Joſephus ? He is allowed to have been a Man of 


Learning and Judgment. He was himſelf an Al 


ſerter of Revealed Religion. And Chriſtians, when 
his Authority ſerves their Turn, are uſed to cite him 


with Relpecl. CR1, All this I acknowledge. ALL: 
Muſt it not then ſeem very ſtrange, and very ful 


picious to every impartial Inquirer, that this Jearns 


ed Jew writing the Hiftory of his own Country 


* Vide Porphyrium de abſtinentia, de fſacrificiis, de di- 


& dæmonibus. 
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of chat very Place, and thoſe very Times, where 
and when Jeſus Chriſt made his Appearance, ſhould 
yer ſay nothing of the Character, Miracles, and 
Doctrine of that extraordinary Perſon ? Some an- 
cient Chriſtians were lo ſenſible of this, that, to make 
amends, they inferted a famous Paſſage in that 
Hitorian 3 which Impoſture hath been ſufficiently 
detected by able Critics in the laſt Age. CRI. 
Though there are not wanting able Critics on the 
ether fide of the Queſtion, yet, not to enter upon 
the Dilcuſſion of that celebrated Paſſage, I am con- 
tent to give you all you can deſire, and ſuppoſe it 
:0t genuine, but the pious Fraud of ſome wrong- 
keaded Chriſtian, who could not brook the Omiſſion 
in 7oſephus : But this will never make ſuch Omiſſion 
2 real Objection agaifiſt Chriſtianity, Nor is there, 
for ought I can fee, any thing in it whereon to 
ground either Admiration or Suſpicion 3 inaſmuch 
as it ſhould ſeem very natural, ſuppoſing the Goſ- 
pe] Account exactly true, for Joſepbus to have ſaid 
nothing of it; conſidering that the View of that 
Writer was to give his Country ſome Figure in the 
Eye of the World, which had been greatly pre- 
judiced againſt the eus, and knew little of their 
Hiſtory, to which end the Life and Death of our 
Saviour would not in any wiſe have conduced 3 
conſidering that Joſephus could not have been an 
Eye-W 1tneſs of our Saviour or his Miracles; con- 
lidering that he was a Phariſee of Quality and 
Learning, foreign as well as Jewiſh, one of great 
Employment in the State, and that the Goſpeſ was 
preached to the Poor ; that the firſt Inſtruments of 
ipreading it, and the firſt Converts to it were mean 
and illiterate, that it might not ſeem the Work of 
Man, or beholden to Human Intereſt or Power ; 
conſidering the general Prejudice of the Jets, who 
expected in the Me ſſiab a temporal and conquering 

Prince; 
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Dial Prince; which Prejudice was fo ſtrong, that they I ben 
VI. choſe rather to attribute our Saviour's Miracles 10 
. — the Devil, than to acknowledge him to be the Ml 45: 
| Chrift : Conſidering alſo the helliſh Diſorder ang MW wa! 
| Contuſion of the Jewiſh State in the Days of 7. bei 
A;  fephas : when Mens Minds were filled and aſtoniſh. Ml Tr: 
ed with unparaliePd Wars, Dificaſtuns, Maſſacres, M the 
and Seditions of that devoted People. Laying all MW Go 
5 theſe things together, I do not think it ſtrange, bc 
5 that ſuch a Man, writing wich ſuch a View, at ſuch peé 
| a Time, and i; ſuch Circumftances, ſhould omit to Ml {arr 
deſcribe our bickicd Saviour's Lite and Death, or to of 
mention his Miracles, or to take notice of the State of Ml hav 


15 the Chriſtian Church, which was then as a Grain of im 
Muſtard-Sced, beginning to takt root and germinate, Ml to 


fn 


And this will ſeem [11f ſtrange, ii it be conſidered, M mis 
*h that the Apoſtles in a few Years after our Saviou's MW wh 
15 Death departed irom Feruſalem, ſetting themſelves I but 
! to convert the Gentiles, and were diſperſed through. Wl Ar 
it out the World; that the Converts in Jeruſalem Ml cali 

1 were not only of the meaneſt of the People, but St. 

alſo few z the three thouſand, added to the Church feë 

in one Day upon Peter's preaching in that City, ap- thc 
pearing to have been not [Inhabitants but Strangers WI |: | 
trom all Parts aſſembled to celebrate the Feaſt of MW Ex 

Peutecoſt; and that all the Time of Foſephus, and pre 

for ſevera! Years after, during a Succeſſion of fifteen MI the 

Biſhops, the Chriſtians at Jeruſalem obſerved the evi. 

Moſaic Law *, and were conſequently, in outward I 7% 
ir Appearance, one Pcople with the reſt of the Fews, Jet 

tf Wich muſt have made them leſs obſervable. I Huh 

would fain know what Reaſon we have to ſuppoſe, Þ Ce! 
that the Goſpel, which in its firſt Propagation W bee 
ſeemed to overlook the great or conſiderable Men be 
of this World, might not alſo have been overlook- tert 
ed by them, as a thing not ſuited to their Appre- I ot 


1 * Sulp. Sever, Sacr. Hiſt, I, 2. & Euſeb. Chron, lib. poſter. q 
0 henſions 
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nenſions and Way of thinking? Beſides, in thoſe D1az, 


early Times might not other learned Jets, as well 
1 + Camaliel, ſuſpend their Judgment of this new 
vay, as not knowing what to make or ſay of it, 
being on one hand unable to quit the Notions and 
Traditions in which they were brought up, and, on 
the other, not daring to reſiſt or peak againſt the 
Goſpel, left they ſhould be {ound to fight againſt 
Go ? Surely at all Events, it could never be ex- 
pected, that an unconverted Few ſhould give the 
{ime Account of the Life, Miracles, and Doctrine 
of Jeſus Chriſt, as might become a Chriſtian to 
have given : Nor on the other hand was it at all 
improbable, that a Man of Senſe ſheuld beware 
to leſſen or traduce what, for ought he knew, 
might have been a heavenly Diſpenſation: between 
which two Courſes the middle was to ſay nothing, 
but pats it over in a doubtful or a reſpecttul Silence. 
Ard it is obſervable, that where this Hiſtorian oc- 
caſionally mentions Feſus Chrift in his Account of 
St. James's Death, he doth it without any Re- 
fection, or laying either Good or Bad, though at 
the ſame time he ſhews a Regard tor the Apoſtle. 
It is obſervable, I ſay, that ſpeaking of Fe/aus his 
Expreſſion is, who was called the Chriſt, not who 
pretended to be the Chriſt, or who was faiſly called 
the Chriſt, but ſimply as 3.:youtrs Ness. It is 
evident Joſephus knew there was ſuch a Man as 
Jeſus, and that he was ſaid to be the Chriſt, and 
yet he condemns neither him nor his Followers; 
which to me ſeems an Argument in their favour. 
Certainly if we ſuppoſe Jo/epbus to have known or 
been perſuaded that he was an Impoſtor, it wall 
de difficult to account for his not ſaying ſo in plain 
terms, But if we ſuppoſe him in Gamaliel's way 
of thinking, who ſuſpended his Judgment, and was 


+ AGs v, Joſ. Ant. I. 20. c. 8. 
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Dia. afraid of being found to fight againſt God, it ſhoudd 


VI. 
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ſcem natural for him to behave in that very man. 
ner, which according to you makes againſt our 
Faith, but I verily tink makes for it: But what 


Ty Joſephus had bes iz A Bigot, Or even a Sad Iucee, : 


an Infide!, an Atheiſt? What then! we readily 


grant there might have been Perſons of Rank, Po- 
ticians, Generals, and Men of Letters, then as well 


as now, Feccs as well as Eugliſomen, who believed 
no Revealed Religion: And that ſome ſuch Per. 


fons might poſſibly have heard of a Man in los 
Life, who performed Miracles b, Magic, without 


informing themſelves, or perhaps ever 1nquiring, 
about his Miſſion and Doctrine. Upon the whole, 
I cannot comprehend way ary Man mould conclude 
againſt the Truth of the Goſpel, from Jaſepbus's 


omitting to ſpeak of it, any more than from his 


omitting to embrace it. Had the firit Chriſtians 


been Chief Priefts and Rulers, or Men of Science 


and Learning, like Philo and Joſephus, it might 


perhaps with better Colour have been objected, that 
their Religion was of Human Contrivance, than 
pleaſed God by weak things to 


now that it hath 
confound the Strong. This I think ſufficiently ac- 
counts, why in the beginning the Goſpel might 
overlook or be overlooked by Men of a certain 
Rank and Character. 


XXVII. 4LC. Ard yet it ſeems an odd Argu- 
ment in proof of any Doctrine, that it was preached 


by ſimple People to ſimple People. C RI. Indeed 


it there was no other Atteſtation to the Truth of 
the Chriſtian Religion, this muſt be owned a very ! 
Bur if a Doctrine begun by Inſtru- 


ments, mean, as to all human Advantages, and 


weak ore. 


making its firſt Progreſs among thoſe, who had 
neither Wealth nor Art nor Power to grace or en- 


courage | 
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courage it, ſhould in a ſhort time by its own innate Dial. 
Excellency, the mighty Force of Miracles, and 

the Demonſtration of the Spirit, not only without, Www 
but againſt, all worldly Motives ſpread through the 

World, and ſubdue Men of all Ranks and Condi- 

tions of Life, would it not be very unreaſonable to 

reject or ſulpect it, for the want of Human 

Means? And might not this with much better 

reaſon be thought an Argument of its coming from 

God? ALC. But ſtill an inquiſitive Man will 

want the Teſtimony of Men of Learning and Know- 

edge. CK I. But from the firſt Century on- 

wards, there was never wanting the Teſtimony of 

ch Men who wrote learnedly in defence of the 
Chriſtian Religion, who lived, many of them, when 

the Memory of things was freſh, who had Abili- 

ties to judge and Means to know, and who gave 

the cleareſt Proofs of their Conviction and Since- 

rity. ALC. But all the while theſe Men were 
Chriſtians, prejudiced Chriſtians, and therefore 

their Teſtimony is to be ſupected. CR I. It ſeems 

then you would have Jews or Heathens atteſt to 

de Truths of Chriſtianity, ALC. That is the 

very Thing I want. CRI. But how can this be? 

cr if it could, would not any rational Man be apt 

to ſuſpect ſuch Evidence, and ask, how it was po- 

ible for a Man really to believe ſuch things him- 

k|f, and not become a Chriſtian? The Apoitkes and 

irſt Converts were themſelves Zewws, and brought 141 
up in a Veneration for the Law of Aeſes, and in Hi 
a the Prejudices of that People: many Fathers, | 
Chriftian Philoſophers, and learned Apologitts for 
the Faith, who had been bred Gentiles, were with- 
out doubt imbued with Prejudices of Education : N 

and if the Finger of God and Force of Truth con- 1 
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verted both the one and the other from Judaiſm or l | 
Cenciliſin, in ſpite of their Prejudices, to Chriſtia- [ 


nity { 1 ö 
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Dil. nity, is not their Teſtimony fo much the ſtronger} ma 
VI. Vou have then the Suffrages of both Fewsand Gentiles, Ml Jod 
wa atteſting to the Truth of our Religion, in the earlieſt ſud 
Ages. But to expect or deſire the Atteſtation of em MY tb! 
remaining Jets, or of Gentiles remaining Gentiles, tte 
ſeems unreaſonable : nor can it be imagined that ib 
the Teſtimony of Men, who were not converted do! 
themſelves, ſhould be the likelieſt to convert others, MI © !: 
We have indeed the Teſtimony of heathen Writers prof 
to prove, That about the time of Gur Saviour's tber 
Birth, there was a general Expectation in the Eat MW © 1 

1 of a Mah or Prince, who ſhould found a new Do- 
5 minion: That there were ſuch People as Chriſtians: MW + 
1 That they were cruelly perſecuted and put to edg 
Death: That they were innocent and holy in Lik I #7 
and Worſhip: And that there did really exiſt in MW © 
14 that time certain Perſons and Facts mentioned in MW Cn 
oh the New Teſtament : and for other Points, we have 
Ih learned Fathers, ſeveral of whom had been, as l 
1 already obſerved, bred Heathens, to atreſt their 
Truth. 4 L C. For my part, I have no great Op- 
nion of the Capacity or Learning of the Fathers} 
and many learned Men, eſpecially of the Reform 
Churches abroad, are of the ſame mind, which! 
ſaves me the trouble of looking myſelf into their vo- 
4 luminous Writings. CRI. I ſhall not take upon 
oy. | me to ſay, with the Minute Philoſopher Pompona- 
g tius *, that Origen, Baſil, Auguſtine, and divers 
other Fathers, were equal to Plato, Ariftotle, and 
the greateſt of the Gentiles in Human Knowledge. 
But, if I may be allowed to make a Judgment from 
what I have ſeen of their Writings, I ſhould think 
ſeveral of them Men of great Parts, Eloquence, 


mitte, 
take 
Would 
and u 
Half. 


bition 


ii and Learning, and much ſuperior to thoſe who cad, 

1 ſeem to undervalue them. Without any Affront ” luc 

q certain modern Critics or Tranſlators, Eraſmus al Ag 
| if * Lib. de immortalitate anima. ons, 


| ky may 
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may be allowed a Man of fine Taſte, and a fit DxaG 


Judge of Senſe and good Writing, thovgh his 
judgment in this Point was very different from 
theirs. Some of our Reformed Brethren, becauſe 
the Romaniſts attribute too much, iceni to have at- 
tributed too little to them, lrom a very uſual, 
though no very judicious Oppoſition: whicu is apt 
to lead Men to remark Detccts, without maky 

oper Allowances, and to fy things which nei- 
ther Piety, Candor, nor good Senſe require them 
(0 lay. 


XXVIII. ALZLC. But though I ſhould acknow- 
ledge, that a concurring Tetlmony of many 
karned and able Men throughout the firit Ages 
of Chriſtianity may have its Weight, yet when 1 
conſider the great number of Forgerics and Hære- 
ts that ſprung up in thoſe Times, it very much 
weakens their Credit. CRI. Pray, Alciphron, 
would it be allowed a good Argument in the 
Mouth of a Papiſt againſt the Reformation that 
many abſurd Sects ſprung up at the ſame time with 
t? Arte we to wonder, that when good vced is 
owing, the Enemy ſhould ſow Tares? But at 
once to cut off ſeveral Objections, let us ſuppoſe in 
act, what you do not deny poſſibie, that there is 2 
God, a Devil, and a Revelation from Heaven com- 
mitted to Writing many Centuries ago. Do but 
take a view of Human Nature, and conſider, what 
would probably follow upon fuch a Su; poſition: 
and whether it is not very likely, there ſhuv'd be 
Half-believers, miſtaken Bigote, holy Frauds, am- 
bitious, intereſted, diſputing, concerted, ſchiſma- 
tical, heretical, abſurd Mien among the Profeſſors 
of ſuch Revealed Religion, as well as after a courſe 
of Ages, various Readings, Omiſſions, Tranſpoſi- 


tons, and Obſcuricies- in the Text of the tacred 


Oracles? 


VI. 
— 
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VI. 


DAL. Oracles? And if fo, I leave you to judge, whe 
AY jection againſt the Being of a Thing, which would hee 


tain they cannot all be true, but it is certain they 


argue want of Diſcernment, to reject divine Truth 


that you would think proper on other Subjett; 


Tur MinuTEt 


ther it be reaſonable to make thoſe Events an Ob. 


probably and naturally follow upon the Suppoſal of 
its Being. AL C. After all, ſay what you will 
this Variety of Opinions muſt needs ſhake the Fain 7 
of a reaſonable Man. Where there are fo many Ex- 
different Opinions on the ſame Point, it is very cer. 


may all be falſe, And the Means to find out the H neff 
Truth! When a Man of Senſe ſets about this In. 


quiry, he finds himſelf on a ſudden ſtartled and 3 
amuſed with hard Words and knotty Queſtion, MW man 
This makes him abandon the Purſuit, thinking the nad 


Game not worth the Chace. CR J. But would 
not this Man of Senſe do well to conſider, it mult 


for the ſake of human Follies? Ute but the ſame 
Candor and Impartiality in treating of Religion 


We deſire no more, and expect no leſs. In Lay 
in Phyſic, in Politics, whereever Men have refined, 
is it not evident they have been always apt to run 
into Diſputes and Chicane ? But will that hinder 
you from admitting there are many good Rule, 
and juſt Notions, and uſeful Truths in all tho prof 
Profeſſions. Phyſicians may diſpute, perhaps vain. ne 
ly and unintelligibly, about the Animal Syſtem Matt of 
They may aſlign different Cauſes of Diſtempem i Huma 
ſome explaining them by the elementary Qualitis i deſce: 
hot and cold, moiſt and dry, others by chymica| dings 


others by mechanical Principles: Yet this dot . 


not hinder but the Bark may be good for an Agric. 
and Rhubarb for a Flux. Nor can it be inferrec ky 8 
from the different Sects, which from time to tim; chrig 
have ſprung up in that Profeſſion, the Dogmatic pb 


for inſtance, Empiric, Methodic, Galenic, 5 3 
celſian 
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celſian, or the hard Words and knotty Queſtions Diaz. 
and idle Theories which have grown from them, or VI. 

been tngraited on them, that therefore we ſhould 5WW 
deny the Circulation of the Blood, or reje& their | 
excellent Rules about Exerciſe, Air, and Diet. II 
LC. It ſeems you would ſcreen Religion by the Wt! 
Example of other Profeſſions, all which have pro- 

duced Sets and Diſputes as well as Chriſtianity, 
which according to you may in itſelf be true and Il! 
uſeful, notwithſtanding many falſe and fruitleſs No- 1 
tons ingrafted on it by the Wit of Man. But 1 
certainly if this had been obſerved- or believed by 
many acute Reaſoners, they would never have 
made the Multiplicity of Religious Opinions and 
Controverſies, an Argument againſt Religion in 
general. CRI. How ſuch an obvious Truth ſhould 
tape Men of Senſe and Inquiry I leave you to 
account: But I can very ealily account for groſs "t 
Miſtakes in thoſe, who paſs for Free-thinkers, | 41 
without ever thinking: or, if they do think, whoſe 1 i} 
Meditations are employ'd on other Points of a very 13 80 
liferent Nature, from a ſerious and impartial In- 184 
quiry about Religion, i | 


| 
XXIX. But to return: What or where is the 4 . 
Profeſſion of Men, who never ſplit into Schiſms, 1 
or never talk Nonſenſe? Is it not evident, that it 
out of all the kinds of Knowledge, on which the 1 
Human Mind is employ'd, there grow certain Ex- 8 
creſcences, which may be pared off like the Clip- | 
pings of Hair or Nails in the Body, and with no 
worſe Conſequence. Whatever Bigots or Enthu- i 
laſts, whatever notional or ſcholaſtic Divines ma 
ky or think, it is certain the Faith derived from il 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, was not a piece of empty | 
Sophiſtry : They did not deliver and tranſmic | 
Gown to us x drary but your yrnulwy to | 
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DAL. uſe the Expreſſion of a holy Confeſſor “. And to 


0. 


VI. pretend to demoliſh their Foundation for the fake os 
— of human Superſtructure, be it Hay or Stubble or IF mar 
; what it will, is no Argument of juſt Thought ot I ,, ; 
| Reaſon 3 any more than it is of Fairneſs, to ſup Vic 
j a doubtful Senfe fixed, and argue from one ſide of WI ,, | 
5 the Queſtion in diſputed Points. Whether, for W 
il inſtance, the beginning of Gengfs 1s to be under. WF abe 
15 ſtood in a literal or allegorical Senſe? Whether fro) 
| 0 the Book of Job be an Hiſtory or a Parable ? Be- men 
5 ing Points diſputed between Chriſtians, an Infidel W digg. 
1 can have no right to argue from one fide of the Tale 
1 0 Queſtion in thoſe or the like Caſes. This or tha 7 Z 
Vo Tenet of a Sect, this or that controverted Notion WI bet 
„ is not what we contend for at preſent, but the emp 
10 general Faith taught by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, m0 th 
5 and preſerved by univerſal and perpetual Tradition WM d 
# in all the Churches down to our own Times. To vil! 
i tax or ſtrike at this Divine Doctrine, on account Wl ww: c- 
1 of things foreign and adventitious, the Specula» or th 
| tions and Diſputes of curious Men, is in my Mind I r . 
| an Abſurdity of the ſame kind, as it wou'd be u dne 
| cut down a fine Tree yielding Fruit and Shade, be-. I Br 
tl cauſe its Leaves afforded Nouriſhment to Caterpil- MW... 
"n lers, or becauſe Spiders may now and then weave WW: im 
5 Cobwebs among the Branches. AL C. To divide dran 
i and diſtinguiſh would take time. We have ſeveral WM: 
1 Gentlemen very capable of judging in the groß may 
0 but that want Attention for irkſome and dry St- how 
it dies or minute Inquiries. To which as it would be ons, 
HAR very hard to oblige Men againſt their Will, ſo 8. . e 
11 muſt be a great Wrong to the World, as well 8 un n 
{4 themſelves, to debar them from the Right of de- nns 
(oe ciding according to their natural Senſe of things, nſtan, 
|| CRI. It were to be wiſhed thoſe capable Men nion, 
1 would employ their Judgment and Attention. 
1 \ * Socr, Hiſtor. Eccleſ. l. ac, i 


fectior 
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on the ſame Objects. If theological Inquiries are Drart. 
unpalatable, the Field of Nature is wide. How VI. 
many Diſcoveries to be made! How many Errors www 
to be corrected in Arts and Sciences! How many 
Vices to be reformed in Lite and Manners! Why 
do Men ſingle out ſuch Points as are innocent and 
uſeful, when there are ſo many pernicious Miſ- 
takes to be amended ? Why ſet themſelves to de- 
ſtroy the Hopes of human Kind and Encourage- 
ments to Virtue ? W hy delight to judge where they 
diſdain to inquire? Why not employ their noble 
Talents on the Longitude or perpetual Motion ? 
AL C. I wonder you ſhould not ſee the Difference 
between Points of Curioſity and Religion. Thoſe 
employ only Men of a Genius or Humour ſuited 
to them : But all Mankind have a right to cenſure, 
and are concerned to judge of thele, except they 
will blindly ſubmit to be governed, by the ſtale 
Wiſdom of their Anceſtors and the eſtabliſhed Laws 
of their Country. CRI. It ſhould ſeem, if they 
re concerned to judge, they are not leſs con- 
cerned to examine before they judge. ALC. 
But after all the Examination and Inquiry that 
mortal Man can make about Revealed Religion, ic 
b impoſſible to come at any rational ſure footing. 
Strange things are told us, and in proof thereof it is 
ad that Men have laid down their Lives. But it 
may be eaſily conceived, and hath been often 
known, that Men have died for the ſake of Opt- 
mons, the Belief of which, whether right or wrong, 
ad once poſſaſſed their Minds. CRI. I grant 
jou may find inſtances of Men dying for falſe Opi- 
ons which they believed. But can you aſlign an 
nſtance of a Man's dying for the fake of an Opt- 
Mon, which he did not believe. This Cale is in- 
conceivable: and yet this muſt have been the 
Gſe, if the Witneſſes of Chriſt's Miracles and Reſur- 


«tion are ſuppoſed Impoſtors. 
RT XXX. 
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VI. ee XXX, There is, indeed, a deal of ſpecious Talk 


about Faith founded upon Miracles: But when J 


examine this Matter thoroughly, and trace Chrif. | 


tian Faith up to its Original, I find it reſts upon 
much Darkneſs and Scruple and Uncertainty. In- 
ſtead of Points evident or agreeable to Human 
Reaſon, I find a wonderful Narrative of the Son 


of God tempted in the Wilderneſs by the Devil, a 
thing utterly unaccountable, without any End, or 
I meer with ſtrange | 
Hiſtories of Apparitions of Angels and Voices 
from Heaven, with ſurpriſing accounts of Dæmo- 
niacs, things quite out of the Road of common 


Uſe, or Reaſon whatſoever, 


Serie or Obſervation, with ſeveral incredible Feats 


ſaid to have been done by Divine Power, but more 
probably the Inventions of Men: nor the leſs likely 
ecauſe I cannot pretend to ſay with | 
what View they were invented. Deligns deeply | 
laid are dark, and the leſs we know the more we 
But, admitting them for true, I ſhall } 
not allow them to be miraculous, until I thoroughly | 
know the Power of what are called ſecond Caules } 
CRI. You, ſeem, } 
Alciphren, to analyſe not Faith, but Infidelity, and 


to be to, 
ſuſpect : 


and the Force of Magic. 


trace it to its Principles; which, from your own 


Account, I collect to be dark and doubtful } 
Scruples and Surmiſes, Haſtineſs in judging, and | 
Narrowneſs in thinking, grounded on a fanciful | 
Notion which over-rates the little Scantling o 
your own Experience, and on real Ignorance ot 
the Views of Providence, and of the Qualities, Ope- 


rations, and mutual Reſpe&s of the ſeveral kinds 


of Beings, which are, or may be, for ought you | 
Thus obſcure, uncertaln, ! 


know, in the Univerle. , 
conceited, and conjectural are the Principles ot 


Infidelity. Whereas on the other hand, the Prin- 
ciples of Faith ſeem to me Points plain and op: 
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ſpread abroad throughout the World ſoon after 
his Death. It is a clear Point, that this was not 
effected by human Learning, Politics, or Power. 
It is a clear Point, that in the early Times of 
the Church there were ſeveral Men of Knowledge 
and Integrity, who embraced this Faith not from 
any, but againſt all, temporal Motives. It is a 
clear Point, that, the nearer they were to the Foun- 
tain-head, the more Opportunity they had to ſatisfy 
themſelves, as to the Truth of thole Facts which 
they believed. Ir is a clear Point, that the leſs 
Intereſt there was to perſuade, the more need there 
was of Evidence to convince them. It is a clear 
Point, that they relied on the Authority of thoſe 
who declared themſelves Eye-witneſſes of the Mira- 
cles and Reſurrection of Chriſt. It is a clear Point, 
that thoſe profeſſed Eye- witneſſes ſuffer d much for 
this their Atteſtation, and finally fealed it with 
their Blood. It is a clear Point, that theſe Wit- 
neſſes, weak and contemptible as they were, over- 
came the World, ſpread more Light, preached 
purer Morals, and did more Benefit to Mankind, 
than all the Philoſophers and Sages put together, 
Theſe Points appear to me clear and ſure, and, 
being allow'd ſuch, they are plain, juſt, and reaſon- 
able Motives of Aſſent: They ſtand upon no falla- 
cious Ground, they contain nothing beyond our 
Sphere, neither ſuppoſing more Knowledge nor 
other Faculties than we are really Maſters of : 
and if they ſhould not be admitted for morally 
certain, as I believe they will by fair and unpre- 
judiced Inquirers, yet the allowing them to be ohly 
probable is ſufficient to ſtop the Mouth of an In- 
nel. Theſe plain Points, I ſay, are the Pillars 
of our Faith, and not thoſe obicure ones by you 
\vpoſed, which are in truth the unſound, uncer- 

1 3 tain 


It is a clear Point, that this Faith in Chriſt was D1ats 
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Dia r. tain Principles of Infidelity, to a raſh, prejudiced. Y 0 
VI. and aſſuming Spirit, To raiſe an Argument, or Y 22 
Wxy— anſwer an Objection, from hidden Powers of Na. M 
ture or Magic, is groping in the dark: But by the of 
evident Light of Senſe, Men might be ſufficiently Y K. 
certified of ſenſible Effects, and Matters of Fact, ttb. 
ſuch as the Miracles and Reſurrection of Chriſt: us 
15 and the Teſtimony of ſuch Men might be tranſ. rei 
| 1 mitted to After-ages, with the fame moral Cer. Su 
tainty as other hiſtorical Narrations: and thoſe od 
ſame miraculous Facts, compared by Reaſon with M E 
i the Doctrines they were brought to prove, may Tr 
15 afford to an unblaſſed Mind ſtrong Indications of thr 
their coming from God, or a ſuperior Principle, ant 
whoſe Goodneſs retrieved the Moral World, whoſe ine 
1 Power commanded the natural, and whoſe Proyi. ou 
= dence extended over both. Give me leave to fay, MW M 
TH that nothing dark, nothing incomprehenſible, or W me 
1 myſterious, or unaccountable, is the Ground er Vet 
Fi Motive, the Principle or Foundation, the Proof o W 11 
Reaſon of our Faith, although it may be the Ob ute 
ject of it. For it muſt be owned, that, if by cler W £22 
and ſure Principles we are rationally led to believe | hel 
a Point leſs clear; we do not therefore reject ſuch | anc 
Point, becauſe it is myſterious to conceive, or dif- W Ar 
ficult to account for; nor would it be right fo to of 
do. As for Jews and Gentiles anciently attributing W gte 
our Saviour's Miracles to Magic, this is fo far {ur 
from being a Proof againſt them, that to me it dar 
ſeems rather a Proof of the Facts, without di- Y anc 
proving the Cauſe to which we aſcribe them. 
As we do not pretend to know the Nature and Ope- a 
rations of Dæmons, the Hiſtory, Laws, and Di 
Syſtem of rational Beings, and the Schemes or De 
Views of Providence, fo far as to account for every led 
Action and Appearance recorded in the Goſpel: I wi 
ſo neither do you know enough of thoſe Thing, Y r. 
| (0 
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to be able from that Knowledge of yours to object Di AL. 

inſt Accounts fo well atteſted. It is an eaſy VI. 
Matter to raiſe Scruples upon many authentic Part 2 
of Civil Hiſtory, which, requiring a more perfect 
Knowledge of Facts, Circumſtances, and Councils, 
than we can come at to explain them, muſt be to 
us inexplicable. And this is ſtill more eaſy with 
reſpect to the Hiſtory of Nature; in which, if 
Surmiſes were admitted for Proofs againſt Things 
odd, ſtrange, and unaccountable; if our ſcanty 
Experience were made the Rule and Meaſure of 
Truth, and all thoſe Phænomena rejected, that we, 
through Ignorance of the Principles, and Laws, 
and Syſtem of Nature, could not explain; we ſhould 
indeed make Diſcoveries, but it would be only of 
our own Blindneſs and Preſumption. And why 
Men that are ſo eaſily and fo often gravelled in com- 
mon Points, in Things natural and viſible, ſhould 
yet be fo ſharp-ſighted and dogmatical about the 
inviſible World, and its Myſteries, is to me a Point 
utterly unaccountable by all the Rules of Logic and 
good Senſe, Upon the whole, therefore, I cannot 
help thinking that there are Points ſufficiently plain, 
and clear, and full, whereon a Man may ground 
a reaſonable Faith in Chriſt : but that the Attacks 
of Minute Philoſophers againſt this Faith are 
grounded 2 Darkneſs, Ignorance and Pre- 
ſumption. ALC. I doubt I ſhall ſtill remain in the 
it dark as to the Proofs of the Chriſtian Religion, 
if. and always preſume there is nothing in them. 
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pe⸗ XXXI. For how 1s it poſſible, at this remote 
nd Y Diſtance, to arrive at any Knowledge, or frame any 
or M Demonſtration about it? CRI. What then? Know- 
r7 MW Edge, I grant, in a ſtrict Senſe cannot be had 
N. without Evidence or Demonſtration: but probable 
oY \rguments are 2 ſufficient Ground of Faith, Who 
lo Y 4 ever 
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THE MINUTE 


D1ar, ever ſuppoſed that ſcientifical Proofs are neceſſary to 


make a Chriſtian ? Faith alone is required : and 


provided that, in the main and upon the whole, 


Men are perſuaded, this ſaving Faith may conſiſt 
with tome Degrees of Obſcurity, Scruple, and 
Error, For although the Light of Truth be un- 
changeable, and the fame in its eternal Source, the 
Father of Lights: Vet, with reſpect to us, it is vas 
riouſly weakened and obſcured, by paſſing through 
a long Diſtance or grois Medium, where it is inter- 


cepted, diftorted, or tinctured by the Prejudices 


and Paſſions of Men. But all this notwithſtanding, 
he that will uſe his Eyes may ſee enough for the 
Purpoſes either of Nature or of Grace; though by 


a Light, dimmer indeed, or clearer, according to 
the Place, or the Diſtance, or the Hour, or the 


Medium. And it will be ſufficient, if ſuch Analogy 


appears between the Diſpenſations of Grace and 
Nature, as may mae it probable (although much | 


ſhould be unaccouncable in both) to ſuppoſe them 
derived {rom the fame Author, and the Workman+ 


ſhip of one and the ſame Hand. ALC. Thoſe | 


who ſaw and touched and handled Jeſus Chrift after 
his Reſurrection, if there were any ſuch, may be 


faid to have ſeen by a clear Light: But to us the | 
Light is very dim, and yet it is expected we ſhould | 


believe this Point as well as they, For my part, 1 


believe with $p7zc/ea, that Chriſt's Death was Literal, | 
but his Relurrection Allegorical “. CRI. And for | 


my part, I can fee nothing in this celebrated Inh- 
del, that ſhould make me deſert Matters of Fact, 
and moral Evidence, to adopt his Notions, Though 


1 muſt needsown I admit an allegorical Reſurrection 


that proves the real: to wit, a Reſurrection of 
Chriſt's Diſciples from Weakneſs to Reſolution, 
from Fear to Courage, from Deſpair to Hope: of 

* Vid, Spinoſe Epift, ad C Wenburgium, 
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ein be given, but the ſenſible Evidence that our 
Lord was truly, really, and literally riſen from 
the dead: But as it cannot be denied that his Diſ- 
ciples, who were Eye- witneſſes of his Miracles and 
Reſurrection, had ſtronger Evidence than we can 
have of thoſe Points: So it cannot be denied, that 
ſuch Evidence was then more neceſſary, to induce 
Men to embrace a new Inſtitution, contrary to the 
whole Syſtem of their Education, their Prejudices, 
their Paſſions, their Intereſts, and every human 


Motive. Though to me it ſeems, the moral Evi- 


dence and probable Arguments within our Reach, 
are abundantly ſufficient to make prudent thinking 
Men adhere to the Faith, handed down to us from 
our Anceſtors, eſtabliſhed by the Laws of our 
Country, requiring Submiſſion in Points above our 
Knowledge, and for the reſt recommending Doc- 
trines the moſt agreeable to our Intereſt and our 
Reaſon, And, however ſtrong the Light might 
have been at the Fountain-Head, yet its long Con- 
tinuance and Propagation, by ſuch unpromiling In- 
ſtruments throughout the World, have been very 
wonderful, We may now take a more compre- 
henfive View of the Connexion, Order, and Pro- 
erels of the divine Diſpenſations, and by a Retro- 
ipect on a long Series of paſt Ages, perceive a Unity 
of Deſign running throughout the Whole, a 
gradual diſcloſing and fulfilling the Purpoſes of Pro- 
vidence, a regular Progreſs from Types to Anti- 
types, from Things Carnal to Things Spiritual, 
from Earth to Heaven, We may behold Chriſt 
crucified, that Stumbling-block to the Jews, and 
Fooliſhneſs to the Greeks, putting a final Period to 
tie Temple Worſhip of the one, and the Idolatry 
of the other, and that Stone, which was cut out 
of the Mountain without Hands, and brake in 

Pieces 
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which, for ought I can ſee, no rational Account P41. 
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Drar.. Pieces all other Kingdoms, become itſelf a great 


Mountain. 


XXXII. If a due Reflexion on theſe Things be 
not ſufficient to beget a Reverence for the Chriſtian | 
Faith in the Minds of Men, 1 ſhould rather impute 
it to any other Cauſe, than a wiſe and cautious In- 
credulity : When I fee their Eaſineſs of Faith in 
the common Concerns of Life, where there is no 
Prejudice or Appetite to bias or dilturb their na- 
tural Judgment: When I ſee thoſe very Men that 
in Religion will not ſtir a Step without Evidence, | 
and at every Turn expect Demonitration, truſt their 
Health to a Phyſician, and their Lives to a Sailor 
with an implicit Faith, I cannot think they deſerve } 
the Honour of being thought more incredulous than 
other Men: or that they are more accuſtomed to 
know, and for this Realon leſs inclined to believe, | 
On the contrary, one is tempted to ſuſpect, that 
Iznorance hath a greater Share than Science in or 
modern Infidelity : and that it proceeds more from 
a wrong Head, or an irregular Will, than from} 
deep Reſearches. L TS. We do not, it muſt be 
owned, think that Learning or deep Reſearches att 
neceſſary to paſs a right Judgment upon Things, 1} 
ſometimes ſuſpe& that Learning is apt to produce 
and juſtify Whims, and ſincerely believe we ſhould} 
do better without it. Our Sect are divided on this] 
Point, but much the greater Part think with me. 1! 
have heard more than once very obſerving Men! 
remark, that Learning was the true human Means 
which preſerved Religion in the World: and that, 
if we had it in our power to prefer Blockheads in 
the Church, all would ſoon be right. CRI, Men 
muſt be ſtrangely in Love with their Opinions, to 
put out their Eyes rather than part with them, But] 


"5 
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' has been often remarked by obſerving Men, that Dr1ar. 
there are no greater Bigots than Infidels. LN. VI. 
What! a Free-thinker and a Bigot, impoſſible www 


CRI. Not ſo impoſſible neither, that an Infidel 
ſhould be bigoted to his Infidelity. Methinks I 
ſee a Bigot, where-ever I ſee a Man over-bearing 
and poſitive without knowing why, laying the 
oreateſt Streſs on Points of ſmalleſt Moment, haſty 
to judge of the Conſcience, Thoughts, and inward 
Views of other Men, impatient of reaſoning againſt 
his own Opinions, and chooſing them with Inclina- 
tion rather than Judgment, an Enemy to Learning, 
and attached to mean Authorities. How far our 
modern Infidels agree with this Deſcription, I leave 
to be conſidered by thoſe who really conſider and 
think for themſelves. LIF. We are no Bigots, we 
are Men that diſcover Difficulties in Religion, that ty 
Knots and raiſe Scruples, which diſturb the Repoſe 
and interrupt the golden Dreamsof Bigots, who there- 
fore cannot endure us. CRI. They who caſt about 
for Difficulties, will be ſure to. find or make them 
upon every Subject: But he that would, upon the 
Foot of Reaſon, erect himſelf into a Judge, in 
order to make a wiſe Judgment on a Subject of 
that Nature, will not only conſider the doubtful 
and difficult Parts of it, but take a comprehenſive 
View of the whole, conſider it in all its Parts and 
Relations, trace it to 1ts Original, examine its 
Principles, Effects, and Tendencies, its Proofs in- 
ternal and external: he will diſtinguiſh between the 
clear Points and the obſcure, the certain and un- 
certain, the eſſential and the circumſtantial, between 
what is genuine and what foreign, He will con- 
der the different Sorts of Proof, that belong to dif- 
ferent Things: where Evidence is to be expected: 
where Probability may ſuffice : and where it is 
caſonable to ſuppoſe there ſhould be Doubts and 

2 Scruples. 
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i Dil. Scruples. He will proportion his Pains and Exad. T hat 


I VI. neſs to the Importance of the Inquiry, and check hic 
1 that Diſpoſition of his Mind to conclude all thoſe . 

| Notions, groundleſs Prejudices, with which it wa oh 

[ft imbued before it knew the Reaſon of them. He 10 : 

io will filence his Paſſions, and liſten to Truth, A 

1 He will endeavour to unty Knots as well as to ty il 

i them, and dwell rather on the light Parts of Thingy 5 | 8 

5 than the obicure, He will balance the Force of * 

| . his Underſtanding with the Difficulty of the Sub. Yor 

} ject, and to render his Judgment impartial, hear ot { 

| Evidence on all Sides, and fo far as he is led by Viſic 

Authcrity, chooſe to follow that of the honeſtel Fiow 

and wiſeit Men. Now it is my ſincere Opinion, Ad 

the Chriſtian Religion may well ſtand the Teſt of nake 

ſuch an Inquiry. LIS. But ſuch an Inquiry would wot 

colt too much Pains and Time. We have thougieſ,. A 

of another Method, the bringing Religion to te 

Teſt of Wit and Humour: This we find a muh fees 

ſhorter, eaſier, and more effeCtual Way, An i... 

as all Enemics are at liberty to chooſe ther. 7 

Weapons, we make choice of thoſe we are mot wen 

expert at: And we are the better pleaſed with tail. 

Choice, having obſerved that of all Things a folid Peaſe 

Divine hates a Jeſt. EUPH. To conſider the... 

whole of the Subject, to read and think on ale 

Sides, to object plainly, and anſwer directly, upon gal 

the Foot of dry Reaſon and Argument, would be doſe 


a very tedious and troubleſome Affair. Beſides it 13 
attacking Pedants at their own Weapons, How! 
much more delicate and artful is it, to give 4 
Hint to cover one's ſelf with an ZEnigma, to drop 
a double Entendre, to keep it in one's Power to 
recover, and {lip aſide, and leave his Antagoniſt 
beating the Air? LIS. This hath been practi 


with great Succeſs, and I believe it the top Method 
to gun Profelytes, and confound Pedants. CRI. 
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which, I ſuppoſe, were copied from the Behaviour 
of a ly Sort of Scorners one may ſometimes meet 
with, Suppoſe a conceited Man that would paſs 
for witty, tipping the Wink upon one, thruſting 
out his Tongue at another; one while waggiſhly 
ſmiling, another with a grave Mouth and ludicrous 
Eyes; Often affecting the Countenance of one who 
ſmothered a Jeſt, and ſometimes burſting out in a 
Horſe- laugh: What a Figure would this be, I will 
not ſay in the Senate or Council, but in a private 
Viſit among well-bred Men? And yet this is the 
Figure that certain great Authors, who in this Age 
would paſs for Models, and do paſs for Models, 
make in their polite and elaborate Writings on the 
moſt weighty Points. ALC. I who profeſs myſelf 
m Admirer, an Adorer of Reaſon, am neverthe- 
les obliged to own, that in ſome Cafes the Sharp- 
nels of Ridicule can do more than the Strength of 
Argument. But if we exert ourſelves in the Uſe 
o Mirth and Humour, it is not for want of other 
Weapons. It ſhall never be ſaid that a Free- thinker 
was afraid of Reaſoning, No, Crito, we have 
Reaſons 1n ſtore : the belt are yet to come : and if 
we can find an Hour for another Conference before 
we ſet out to-morrow Morning, I'll undertake you 
hall be plied with Reaſons, as clear, and home, and 
cloſe to the Point as you could wiſh, 
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| have ſeen ſeveral Things written in this Way, D1ar. 
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about Religion, Efals thereof, XXX. Methos 


TRE SteveEenTHh DiaLlLoGUusr. 


I. Chriſtian Faith impoſſible, II. Words ſtand for 
Ideas. III. No Knowledge or Faith without Ideas, 


IV. Grace, no Idea of it, V. Suggeſting Ideas nit 
the only Uſe of Words. VI, Force as difficult 1 
form an Idea of as Grace, VII. Notwithſtanding 
which, uſeful Propoſitions may be formed concerniy 
it. VIII. Belief of the Trinity and other M. 
teries not abſurd. IX. Miſtakes about Faith an 
Occaſion of profane Nallery. X. Faith its tru 
Nature and Effetts. XI. Niluftrated by Science, 
XII. By Arithmetic in particular. XIII. Sciences 
converſant about Signs. XIV. The true End of 
Speech, Reaſon, Science, and Faith, XV. M. 
taphyfical Oljjections as ſtrong againſt Human Sci. 
ences as Articles of Faith, XVI. No Religion, 
becauſe no Human Liberty. XVII. Farther Prod 
againſt Human Liberiy. XVIII. Fataliſm a C 


ſequence of erroneous Suppoſitions. XIX. Man an 


accountable Agent, XX. Inconfiftency, Singularity, 
and Credulity of Minute Philoſophers, XXI. Un 
troden Paths and new Light of the Minute Phi- 
loſophers. XXII. Sophiftry of the Minute Phi- 
bfephers. XXIII. Minute Philoſophers ambiguous, 
enigmaticel, unfathomable. XXIV. Scepticiſm of 
the Minute Philoſophers. XXV. How à Sceptic 
ought to behave, XXVI. Minute Philoſophers, 
why difficult to convince, XXVII. Thinking, not 
the epidemical Evil of theſe Times. XXVIIL 
Infidelity, not an Effett of Reaſon or Thought, its 
true Motives aſſigned. XXIX. Variety of Opinions 
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for proceeding with Minute Philoſophers. XXXI. 
Want of Thougit and want of Educalion Defetds 


of the preſent Age. 


HE Philoſophers having reſolved to 
ek Rec. ſet out for Landon next Morning, we 
29 Reg aſſembled at break of Day in the 
22 8&5 Library. Alciphron began with a 
2 Declaration of his Sincerity, aſſuring 
us he had very maturely and with a moſt unbiaſſed 
„Mind conſidered all that had been ſaid the Day 
* becore. He added that, upon the whole, he could 

not deny ſeveral probable Reaſons were produced 
5 for embracing the Chriſtian Faith. But, ſaid he, 


335 
Diat. 
VIL 
— 


thoſe Reaſons being only probable can never pre- 
th vail againſt abſolute Certainty and Demonſtration. 


If therefore I-can demonſtrate your Religion to be 
7k thing altogether abſurd and inconſiſtent, your 

probable Arguments in its Detence do from that 
Moment loſe their Force, and with it all Right to 
be anſwered or conſidered. The concurring Teſ- 
uf timony of ſincere and able Witneſſes hath without 
7 Wacttion great Weight in human Affairs. I will 
even grant that Things odd and unaccountable to 
| Human Judgment or Experience, may ſometimes 
* Caim our Aſſent on that ſole Motive. And I will 
4; e grant it poſſible, for a Tradition to be convey'd 
. With moral Evidence through many Centuries. But 
at the ſame time you will grant to me, that a thing 
of demonſtrably and palpably falſe is not to be admit- 

ted on any Teſtimony whatever, which at beft 
can never amount to Demonſtration, To be plain, 


7 no Teſtimony can make Nonſenſe Senſe: no 
II. Nycral Evidence can make Contradictions conſiſtent. 
Know then, that as the Strength of our Cauſe doth 


dot depend upon, ſo neither is it to be decided by 
od Wy critical Points of Hiſtory, Chronology, or 


2 Languages. 
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f Dial. Languages. You are not to wonder, if the fame W. 
| 1 VII. fort of Tradition and moral Proof, which governs M 
bl! wL— our Aﬀent with reſpect to Facts in civil or natural * 
i \ Hiſtory is not admitted as a ſufficient Voucher for Gd 
4:4 metaphyſical Abſurdities and abſolute Impoſſibili- f 
5 ties. Things obſcure and unaccountable in human on 


Affairs, or the Operations of Nature, may yet be 5 
poſſible, and, if well atteſted, may be aſſented s 
ny unto : but religious Aſſent or Faith can be evi. I of 
| v dently ſhewn in its own nature to be impractica- - 
HY ble, impoſſible, and abſurd. This is the primary I bat 
Motive to Infidelity. This is our Citadel and 


Fortreſs, which may, indeed, be graced with 1 
Outworks of various Erudition, but, if thoſe at I ... 
demoliſh'd, remains in itſelf and of its own pto- = 
per Strength impregnable. EU Hl. This, it mult I „ 
be owned, reduceth our Inquiry within a narron Yi f. 


Compaſs: do but make out this, and I ſhall hate 
nothing more to ſay. ALC. Know then, that + 1. 
the ſhallow Mind of the Vulgar, as it dwell g. 
only on the outward Surface of things, and cor gf 
ſiders them in the groſs, may be eaſily impoſel] 
on. Hence a blind Reverence for religious Faith Wi Tru. 
and Myſtery, But when an acute Philoſopher 


comes to diſſect and analyſe theſe Points, the Im- If. 
ture plainly appears: and as he has no Blind- A 
PO I app a E 


neſs, ſo he has no Reverence for empty Notions, 
or, to ſpeak more properly, for mere Forms of Hen 
Speech, which mean nothing, and are of no ule | te 
to Mankind, ore 


II. Words are Signs: they do or ſhould ſtand Hun 
for Ideas; which fo far as they ſuggeſt they are N pri 
ſignificant, But Words that ſuggeft no Ideas are Nu 

inſignificant. He who annexcth a clear Idea to ener 
every Word he makes uſe of ſpeaks Senſe: but Hen. 


where ſuch Ideas are wanting, the Speaker uttefs WF... 
Nonſenſe, ä 
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Nonſenſe. In order therefore to know whether any 
Man's Speech be ſenſeleſs and inſignificant, we have 
nothing to do but lay aſide the Words and con» 
ſider the Ideas ſuggeſted by them. Men, not be- 
ing able immediately to communicate their Ideas 
one to another, are obliged to make uſe of ſenſi- 
ble Signs or Words; the uſe of xhich is to raiſe 
thoſe Ideas in the Hearer, which are in the Mind 
of the Speaker: and if they fail of this End 
they ſerve to no Purpoſe, He who really thinks 
hath a T'rain of Ideas ſucceeding each other and 
connected in his Mind: and when he expreſſeth 


himſelt by Diſcourſe, each Word ſuggeſts a dif- 


tin& Idea to the Hearer or Reader; who by that 
means hath the ſame Train of Idcas in his, which 
was in the Mind of the Speaker or Writer, As 
lar as this Effect is produced, ſo far the Diſcourſe 
s intelligible, hath Senſe and Meaning. Hence it 
follows, that whoever can be ſuppoſed to under- 
ſtand what he reads or hears, muſt have a Train 
of Ideas raiſed in his Mind, correſpondent to 
the Train of Words read or heard. "Theſe plain 
Truths, to which Men readily aſſent in Theory, 
are but little attended to in Practice, and there- 
lore deſerve to be enlarged on and inculcated 
however obvious and undeniable. Mankind are 
generally averſe from thinking though apt enough 
"entertain Diſcourle either in themſelves or others: 
te Effect whereof is, that their Minds are rather 
lored with Names than Ideas, the Husk of Science 
rather than the Thing. And yet theſe Words 
without Meaning do often make Diſtinctions of 
Parties, the ſubject Matter of their Diſputes, 
ad the Obje& of their Zeal, This is the moſt 
general Caule of Error, which doth not in— 
wence ordinary Minds alone, but even thoſe 
vo pals for acute and learned Philoſophers are 
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often employ*d about Names inſtead of Things or 
Ideas, and are ſuppoſed to know when they only 
pronounce hard Words without a Meaning. 


III. Though it is evident that, as Knowledge 
is the Perception of the Connexion or Diſagree. 


ment between Ideas, he who doth not diſtincty 


perceive the Ideas marked by the Terms, ſo as to 
form a mental Propoſition anſwering to the Ver- 


bal, cannot poſſibly have Knowledge: No more 
can he be faid to have Opinion or Faith which im- 
ply a weaker Aſſent, but ſtill it muſt be to a Pro- 


poſition, the Terms of which are underſtood as 
although the Agreement or Diſagree- | 
ment of the Ideas may not be fo evident, as |} 
I ſay, all Degrees | 


clearly, 


in the Caſe of Knowledge. 
of Aſſent whether founded on Reaſon or Authority, 
more or leſs cogent, are internal Acts of the Mind 
which alike terminate in Ideas as their proper Ob- 
ject: without which there can be really no ſuch 
thing as Knowledge, Faith, or Opinion, We 
may perhaps raiſe a Duſt and Diſpute about Tenet 
purely verbal: but what is this at bottom more than 
mere Trifling ? All which will be eaſily admitted 
with reſpect to Human Learning and Science; 
wherein it is an allowed Method to expoſe any 


Doctrine or Tenet by (tripping them of the Words, 


and examining what Ideas are underneath, or whe- 
ther any Ideas at all? This 1s often found the 
ſhorteſt way to end Diſputes, which might other- 
wiſe grow and multiply without end, the Litigants 
neither underſtanding one another nor themſelves, 
It were needleſs to illuſtrate what ſhines by its own 
Light, and is admitted by all thinking Men. 
My Endeavour ſhall be only to apply it in the 
preſent Caſe. I ſuppoſe I need not be at any 
pains to prove, that the ſame Rules of Reaſon and 


good 
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Senſe which obtain in all other Subjects ought Drar. 
to take place in Religion. As for thoſe who con- VII. 
; ſider Faith and Reaſon as two diſtin Provinces, x 
and would have us think good Senſe has nothing 
to do where it is moſt concerned, I am reſolved 
© IT never to argue with ſuch Men, but leave them in 
” Tf quict poſſeſſion of their Prejudices. And now, for 
dhe particular Application of what I have ſaid, I 
0 F ſhall not ſingle out any nice diſputed Points of 
; School Divinity, or thoſe that relate to the Na- 


ure and Eſſence of God, which being allowed in- 
* finite you might pretend to ſcreen them, under 
me general Notion of Difficulties attending the 
7 Nature of Infinity, 

5 lv. Grace is the main Point in the Chriſtian 


Diſpenſation, nothing is oftner mentioned or 


„more conſidered throughout the New Teſtament 
a wherein it is repreſented as ſomewhat of a very 
1 particular Kind, diſtinct from any thing revealed to 
1 the Jetvs, or known by the Light of Nature, This 
ame Grace is ſpoken of as the Gift of God, as 
iT coming by Jeſus Chrift, as reigning, as abound- 


eus as operating. Men are ſaid to ſpeak through 
ten Grace, to believe through Grace, Mention is made 


© WF of che Glory of Grace, the Riches of Grace, the 

a/ Stewards of Grace, Chriſtians are ſaid to be 4 

” Heirs of. Grace, to receive Grace, grow in Grace, | 

F ho be ſtrong in Grace, to ſtand in Grace, and to fall | 

mY from Grace. And laſtly, Grace is ſaid to juſtify 

her- and to ſave them. Hence Chriſtianity is ſtiled 

an the Covenant or Diſpenſation of Grace, And it is 

VS. Yell known that no Point hath created more Con- 

* troverſy in the Church than this Doctrince of | 

"he Grace, What Diſputes about 1ts Nature, Extent, and | 

jo Effects, about univerſal, efficacious, ſufficient, pre- 1 

and enting, irreſiſtible 1 have employ*d the * ny 
2 0 Lg | 
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D1ar. of Proteſtant as well as Popiſh Divines, of Fanſenif; 
Vil. and Molimiſts, of Lutherans, Calviniſts, and Armi. 


ſo I need not fay. It ſufficeth to obſerve, that 
there have been and are ſtill ſubſiſting great Con- 
teſts upon theſe Points. Oaly one thing I ſhould 
ws deſire to be informed of, to wit, What is the clear 
118 and diſtinct Idea marked by the Word Grace? 


0 I preſume a Man may know the bare meaning of 
"3 a Term, without going into the Depth of all 


thoſe learned Inquiries. This ſurely is an eaſy 


Matter, provided there is an Idea annexed to 


| ſuch Term. And if there is not, it can be neither 
178 the Subject of a rational Diſpute, nor the Object 


themſelves or others, and pretend to argue and 
believe, when at bottom there is no Argument 
or Belief, farther than mere verbal Trifling. Grace 
taken in the vulgar Senſe, either for Beauty, or 
Favour, I can eaſily underſtand. But when it 
denotes an active, vital, ruling Principle, influenc- 
ing and operating on the Mind of Man, diſtin 
from every natural Power or Motive, I profes 
myſelf altogether unable to underſtand it, or frame 
6 any diſtinct Idea of it: and therefore I cannot aſ- 
wy ſent to any Propoſition concerning it, nor conſe- 


va evident Truth, That God obligeth no Man to 
It! [mpoſſibilities. At the Requeſt of a Philoſophical 
i Friend, I did caſt an Eye on the Writings he 
j ſhew'd me of fome Divines, and talked with 
11488 others on this Subject, but after all I had read or 
| „ heard could make nothing of it, having always 
| found whenever I laid aſide the Word Grace, and 
looked into my own Mind, a perfect Vacuity or 
Privation of all Ideas. And, as I am apt to 


1 think Mens Minds and Faculties are made much 
| alike, 


Iii, as I have not the Jeaſt Curiolity to know, 


of real Faith, Men may indeed impoſe upon | 


uently have any Faith about it: and it is a ſelf- 


my, op "von & CEC W. 
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alike, I ſuſpect that other Men, if they examined Dr ar.. 
what they call Grace with the fame Exactneſs and VII. 
Indifference, would agree with me that there wa 
nothing in it but an empty Name. This is not 
the only Inſtance, where a Word often heard and 
ronounced 1s believed intelligible, for no other 
Reaſon but becauſe it is familiar. Of the ſame 
Kind are many. other Points reputed neceſſary Ar- 
ticles of Faith. That which in the prefent Caſe 
impoſeth upon Mankind I take to be partly this. 
Men ſpeak of this holy Principle as of ſomething 
that acts, moves, and determines, taking their 
Ideas from corporeal things, from Motion and the 
Force or Momentum of Bodies, which being of 
an obvious and ſenſible Nature they ſubſtitute in 
place of a thing ſpiritual and incomprehenſible, 
which is a manifeſt Deluſion. For though 
the Idea of ,corporeal Force be ever ſo clear and 
intelligible, it will not therefore follow that the 
Idea of Grace, a thing perfectly incorporeal, 
muſt be. ſo too. And though, we may reaſon 
diſtinctly, perceive, aſſent, and form Opinions 
about the one, it will by no means follow that we 
can do fo of the other. Thus it comes to paſs, 
that a clear ſenſible Idea of what is real produ- 
ceth, or rather is made a Pretence for, an imagi- 
nary ſpiritual Faith that terminates in no Object; 
a thing impoſſible ! For there can be no Aſſent 
where there are no Ideas: and where there is no 
aſſent there can be no Faith: And what cannot 
be, that no Man is obliged to. This is as clear 
i any thing in Euclia. 


V. EUPH. Be the Uſe of Words or Names 
what jt will, I can never think it is to do things 
impoſſible. Let us then inquire what it is? and 
er f we can make Senſe of our daily Practice. 


2 3 Words, 
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Dias. Words, it is agreed, are Signs: it may not there. 
VII. fore be amiſs to examine the Uſe of other 
Signs, in order to know that of Words. Coun. 
ters, for Inſtance, at a Card-Table are uſed, not 

for their own ſake, but only as Signs ſubſtituted for 
Money, as Words are for Ideas. Say now, A. 

vl | ciphron, is it neceſſary every time theſe Counters IF 
18 are uſed throughout the whole Progreſs of a 1 
| | Game, to frame an Idea of the diſtinct Sum or 
Value that each repreſents? A. C. By no means; | 


| 

| it is ſufficient the Players at firſt agree on their re- 
: ſpective Values, and at laſt ſubſtitute thoſe Values r 
þ in their ſtead, EUPZ. And in caſting up a Sum, } 
2 where the Figures ſtand for Pounds, Shillings, and . 
| Pence, do you think it neceſſary, throughout the 
whole Progreſs of the Operation, in each Step to M 4 

form Ideas of Pounds, Shillings, and Pence! t 


ALC. I do not, it will ſuffice if in the Concluſion t 
thoſe Figures direct our Actions with reſpect to ſt 
Things. EUVP H. From hence it ſeems to fol p 


low that Words may not be inſignificant, althougi WW 2 
they ſhould not, every time they are uſed, excite th 
the Ideas they ſignify in our Minds, it being ſuff- MW «© 
| cient, that we have it in our Power to ſubſtitue W T 


Things or Ideas for their Signs when there 8 W 28 
Occaſion, It ſeems alio to follow, that there may fre 
be another Ute of Words, beſides that of marking Br 
and ſoggeſting diſtinct Ideas, to wit, the influenc W Þ, 
ing our Conduct and Actions; which may be fr 
done either by forming Rules for us to act by, ot im 
. by raiſing certain Paſſions, Diſpoſitions, and Emo W th. 
| tions in our Minds, A Diſcourſe, therefore, that bit 
| dire&ts how to act or excites to the Doing or For- M 
bearance of an Action may, it ſeems, be uſeful and W 
ignificant, although the Words whereof it is com- 
poſed ſhould not bring each a diſtinct Idea into o , 
Minds. ALC. It ſeems ſo. EUPH. Pray . 

ls 


PHilOSOPHER, 


Aciphron, is not an Idea altogether inactive? ALC. Drar. 


Ic is. 


EU PH. An Agent therefore, an active 


Mind, or Spirit cannot be an Idea or like an- 


Idea. Whence it ſhould ſeem to follow, that thoſe 
Words, which denote an active Principle, Soul, or 
Spirit, do not, in a ſtrict and proper Senſe, ſtand 
for Ideas: And yet they are not inſignificant nei- 
ther: ſince I underſtand what is ſignified by the 


Term 7, or myſelf, or know what it means al- 


though it be no Idea, nor like an Idea, but that 
which thinks and wills and apprehends Ideas and 
operates about them. Certainly it muſt be allowed 
that we have ſome Notion, that we underſtand, or 
know what is meant by, the Terms my/eff, Will, 
Memory, Love, Hate, and ſo forth, although, to 
ſpeak exactly, theſe Words do not ſuggeſt ſo many 
diſtinct Ideas. ALC. What would you inter from 
this? EUVP H. What hath been inferred already, 
that Words may be ſignificant although they do not 
ſtand for Ideas ®. The contrary whereof having been 
preſumed ſeems to have produced the Doctrine of 
abſtract Ideas. ALC. Will you not allow then that 
the Mind can abſtract? EUPH, I do not deny it 
may abſtract in a certain Senſe z inaſmuch as thoſe 
Things that can really exiſt, or be really perceived 
aſunder, may be conceived aſunder, or abſtracted one 
from the other ; for Inſtance a Man's Head from his 
Body, Colour from Motion, Figure from Weight, 
But it will not thence follow, that the Mind can 
frame abſtract general Ideas, which appear to be 
impoſſible. AL C. And yet it is a current Opinion, 
that every ſubſtantive Name marks out and exht- 
bits to the Mind one diſtinct Idea ſeparate from all 
others. EUPH. Pray, Alciphron, is not the 
Word Number ſuch a ſubſtantive Name? ALC. 


See the Principles of Human Knowledge. Sect. 135. and 
te Iuredudtion. Sed. 20. 
24 It 
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Diir, Ic is. EUP H. Do but try now whether yay 


Le 


can frame an Idea of Number in abſtract exclu- 
ſive of all Signs, Words, and Things numbered. 
I profeſs, for my own part, I cannot. AL C. 
Can it be ſo hard a Matter to form a ſimple Idea 
of Number, the Object of a moſt evident de- 
monſtrable Science? Hold, let me ſce, if I can't 
abiratt the Idea of Number, from the numeral 
Names and Characters, and all particular numera- 
ble Things. Upon which Alciphron pauſed a 
While and then ſaid; To confeſs the Truth I do 
not find that I can, EU H., But though, it 
ſeems, neither you nor I can form diſtinct ſimple 
Ideas of Number, we can nevertheleſs make a very 
proper and figniticant Ute of numcral Names, 
They direct us in the Diſpoſition and Manage- 
ment of our Affairs, and are of ſuch neceſſary Ule, 
that we ſhould not know how to do without 
them. And yet, if other Mens Faculties may 
be judged of by mire, to attain a preciſe ſimple 
abſtract Idea of Number, is as difficult as to 
comprchend any Myſtery in Religion. 


VI. Bur to come to your own Inſtance, let us 
examine nat Idea we can frame of Force abſtract- 
ed from Body, Motion, and outward ſenſible Et- 
fects. For myſelf, I do not find that I have or 
can have any ſuch Idea. ALC. Surely every 
one knows what is meant by Force. EH. And 
yet I queſlion whether every one can form a 
d. ſtinct Idea ol Force. Let me intreat you, A. 
ciphron, be not amuſed by Terms, lay aſide the 
Werd Firce, and exclude every other Thing from 
your Thoughts, and then ſee what preciſe Idea 
you have of Force, ALC. Force is that in 
Bodies which produceth Motion and other ſenſible 
Effects. EUA. It is then ſomething as 

rom 
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Lom thoſe Effects. 4 L C. It is. EUPY. Be Diar. I 


: pleaſed now to exclude the Conſideration of its VII. 
; Subject and Effects, and contemplate Force itfſelt 
g in its own preciſe Idea. ALC. I profeſs I find it | 
a no ſuch eaſy Matter. EU H. Take your oon 
5 Advice, and ſhut your Eyes to aſſiſt your Medita-— | 


t ten. Upon this Alciphron having cloſed his Eyes, 
and muſed a few Minutes, declared he could make 
„ :othing of it. And that, replied Eupbranor, which 
2 it ſcems neither you nor i can frame an Idea of, by 
o I your own Remark of Mens Minds and Faculties 
it being made much alike, we may ſuppoſe others 


le have no more an Idea of than we. ALC. We may. 
ry EUA. But, notwithſtanding all this, it is certain 
s, chere are many Speculations, Reaſonings, and Diſ- 
e- putes, refined Subtilities and nice Diſtinctions about 
e, chis fame Force. And to explain its Nature, and 
ut WM diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Notions or Kinds of it, the 
ay Terms, Gravity, Reaction, vis inertiæ, vis inſua, vis 
le nreſſa, vis mortua, vis viva, impetus, momentum, 
to N [icitatio, conatus, and divers other ſuch like Ex- 


preſſions have been uſed by learned Men: and no 11 
ſmall Controverſies have ariſen about the Notions or {1 
us Definitions of theſe Terms. It has puzzled Men l fl 
d- Wt know whether Force is ſpiritual or corporeal, FW. 
Ef. MW whether it remains after Action, how it is tran{- i 1 


or WW ierred from one Body to another. Strange Para- 
ery doxes have been framed about its Nature, Proper- 
ties, and Proportions : For inſtance, that contrary 
Forces may at once ſubſiſt in the ſame quieſcent 
Body ; That the Force of Percuſſion in a ſmall 
Particle is infinite : For which, and other Curi- 
olities of the ſame ſort, you may conſult Borellus 
Ge di percufſionis, the Lezioni Academiche of Torricelli, 
the Exercitations of Hermanus, and other Writers. 
It is well known to the learned World, what a 
Controverſy hath been carried on between Mathe- 

maticians, 


Dial. maticians, particularly Monſieur Leibnitz and Mon. 


Tur MinuTE 


ſieur Papin in the Leipfc Atta Eruditorum, about 


== the Proportion of Forces: whether they be each to 


other in a Proportion compounded of the ſimple 
Proportions of the Bodies and. the Celerities, or in 
one compounded of the ſimple Proportion of the 
Bodies and the duplicate Proportion of the Ce. 


lerities? A Point, it ſeems, not yet agreed: as in- 


deed the Reality of the Thing itſelf is made z 
Queſtion. Leibnitz diſtinguiſheth between the niſis 
elementaris and the impetus, which is formed by a 
Repetition of the miſus elementaris, and ſeems to 


think they do not exiſt in Nature, but are made 


only by an Abſtraction of the Mind. The fame 
Author treating of original, active Force, to illuſ. 
trate his Subject hath Recourſe to the ſubſtantia] 
Forms and Entelecheia of Ariſtotle, And the in- 
genious Torricelli faith of Force and Impetus, that 
they are ſubtile Abſtracts and ſpiritual Quinteſſenca 
and concerning the momentum and the Velocity d 
heavy Bodies falling, he ſaith they are un certo (> 
and un nan fo che, that is in plain Engliſh he know 
not what to make of them. Upon the whole 
therefore, may we not pronounce, that excluding 
Body, Time, Space, Motion and all its ſenſible 
Meaſures and Effects, we ſhall find it as difficult to 
form an Idea of Force as of Grace? ALC. I do 
not know what to think of it. 


VII. EUPH. And yet, I preſume, you allow 
there are very evident Propoſitions or Theorems | 


relating to Force, which contain uſeful Truths: 
for inſtance, that a Body with conjunct Forces de- 


ſcribes the Diagonal of a Parallelogram, in the} 


ſame time that it would the Sides with ſeparate. ls 
not this a Principle of very extenſive Uſe ? Doti 
not the Doctrine of the Compoſition and Reſolution 


of | 
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of Forces depend upon it, and in Conſequence Diar. 

thereof, numberleſs Rules and Theorems direfting VII. 
Men how to act, and explaining Phenomena NW 
throughout the Mechanics and mathematical Phi- 


lolophy ? And if, by conſidering this Doctrine of 
Force, Men arrive at the Knowledge of many In- 
ventions in Mechanics, and are taught to frame 
Engines, by means of which Things difficult and 
vcherwiſe impoſſible may be performed; and if 
the ſame Doctrine, which is ſo beneficial here be- 
low, ſerveth alſo as a Key to diſcover the Nature of 
the Celeſtial Motions; ſhall we deny that it is of 
Ule, either in Practice or Speculation, becauſe we 


have no diſtin Idea of Force? Or that which we 


admit with regard to Force, upon what Pretence 
can we deny concerning Grace? If there are 
Qi1cries, Diſputes, Perplexities, Diverſity of No- 
tions and Opinions about the one, ſo there are about 
the other alſo : if we can form no precile diſtinct 
Idea of the one, ſo neither can we of the other. 
Ought we not therefore by a Parity of Reaſon to 
conclude, there may be poſlibly divers true and 
uleſul Propoſitions concerning the one as well as the 
other? And that Grace may for ought you know 
be an Object of our Faith, and influence our Life 
and Actions, as a Principle deſtructive of evil 
Habits and productive of good ones, although we 
cannot attain a diſtin&t Idea of it, ſeparate or ab- 
ſtrated from God the Author, from Man the 
Subject, and from Virtue and Piety its Effects? 


VIII. Shall we not admit the fame Method of 
arguing, the ſame Rules of Logic, Reaſon, and 
good Senſe to obtain in Things Spiritual and Things 
Corporeal, in Faith and Science? and ſhall we not 
ule the ſame Candor, and make the ſame Allow- 
ances in examining the Reyclations of God and the 

Inventions 
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Inventions of Men? For ought I ſee, that Philo. 
ſopher cannot be free from Bias and Prejudice, or 
be ſaid to weigh Things in an equal Balance, who 
Malt maintain the Doctrine of Force and rcj-& that 
of Grace, who ſhall admit the abſtract Idea of 3 
Triangle, and at the ſame time ridicule the Holy 
Trinity. Bat, however partial or prejudiced other 
Minute Philoſophers might be, you have laid it 
don tor a Maxim, that the fame Logic, which 
obtains in other Matters, muſt be admitted in Re. 
ligion. LN. I think, Alciphron, it would be more 
prudent to abide by the Way of Wit and Humour, 
than thus to try Religion by the dry Teſt of 
Reaſon and Logic. ALC. Fear not: by all the 
Rules of right Reaſon, it is abſolutely impoſſible 
that any Myſtery, and leaſt of all the Trinity, 
ſhould really be the Object of Man's Faith, ZUP*H, 
I do not wonder you thought fo, as Jong as you 
maintained that no Man could aſſent to a Pro- 

ſition without perceiving or framing in his Mind 
diſtinct Ideas marked by the Terms of it. But 
although Terms are Signs, yet having granted 
that thoſe Signs may be fignificant, though they 
ſhould not ſuggeſt Ideas repreſented by them, pro- 
vided they ſerve to regulate and influence our Will, 
Paſſions, or Conduct, you have conſequently grant- 
ed that the Mind of Man may aſſent to Propoli- 


tions containing ſuch Terms, when it is ſo directed 


or affected by them, notwithſtanding it ſhould not 
erceive diſtinct Ideas marked by thofe Terms, 
W hence it ſeems to follow, that a Man may believe 
the Doctrine of the Trinity, if he finds it revealed 
in Holy Scripture, That the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghoſt are God, and that there is but one 
Goc? Although he doth not frame in his Mind, 
any abſtract or diſtinct Ideas of Trinity, Subſtance, 
or Perſonality, provided, that this Doctrine of a 
| Creator 
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| 
Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier makes proper DIAL. l 
+ © Impreſſions on his Mind, producing therein, Love, VII. | 
r Hope, Gratitude, and Obedience, and there 
becomes a lively operative Principle influencing his Al 


1 Life and Actions, agreeably to that Notion of ſaving : li 
2 © Faith which is required in a Chriſtian, This, I ſay [ 
ly whether right or wrong, ſeems to follow from your 


er own Principles and Conceſſions, But for further 
it Satis faction, it may not be amiſs to inquire, whether 
h there be any Thing parallel to this Chriſtian Faith 
e. in the Minute Philoſophy. Suppoſe a fine Gentle- 
re man or Lady of Faſhion, who are too much em- 
ir © ploy<d to think for themſelves, and are only Free- 
of © tfinkers at ſecond hand, have the Advantage of 
he being betimes initiated in the Principles of your 
ble ect. by converſing with Men of Depth and Ge» 
ty nius, ho have often declared it to be their Opinion, 
A Wt: World is governed either by Fate or by Chance, 
on MW" matters not which: will you deny it poſſible for 
ro. ich Perſons to yield their Aſſent to either of theſe 
ind Propoſitions? 4 LC. I will not. EUPH. And 
zu may not ſuch their Aſſent be properly called Faith ? 
ted LC. It may. ECP II. And yet it is poſſible, thoſe 
Diſciples of the Minute Philoſophy may not dive 
bo deep, as to be able to frame any abſtract, or 
preciſe, or any determinate Idea whatſoever, either 
of Fate or of Chance. ALC. This too I grant. 
EUP H. So that according to you, this ſame 
Gentleman or Lady may be faid to believe or have 
Faith, where they have not Ideas. A C. They 
mav. EUVPH. And may not this Faith or Per- 
ſon produce real Effects, and ſhew itſelf in the 
Conduct and Tenor of their Lives, freeing them 
rom the Fears of Superſtition, and giving them 
a true Reliſh of the World, with a noble !ndol-nce 
or Indifference about what comes after. ALC Ic 
my. EUPH, And may not Chriſtians, with 

equal 
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Dr aL. equal Reaſon, be allowed to believe the Divinity of 
VII. our Saviour, or that in him God and Man make 
one Perſon, and be verily perſuaded thereof, ſo . 

far as for ſuch Faith or Belief to become a real Prin. Na 
ciple of Life and Conduct? inaſmuch as by virtue 
i, of ſuch Perſuaſion they ſubmit to his Government, 
. believe his Doctrine, and practiſe his Precepts, al. 
: though they frame no abſtract Idea of the Union 
between the Divine and Human Nature ; nor may 
be able to clear up the Notion of Perſon to the 
Contentment of a Minute Philoſopher, To me it 
ſeems evident, that if none but thoſe who had 
nicely examined, and could themſelves explain, the 
Principle of Individuation in Man, or unty the 
Knots and anſwer the Objections, which may be 
raiſed even about Human Perſonal Identity, would 
require of us to explain the Divine Myſteries, we 
ſhould not be -often called upon for a clear and 
diſtinct Idea of Perſon in relation to the Trinity, 
nor would the Difficulties on that Head be often 
objected to our Faith. ALC. Methinks, there i 
no ſuch Myſtery in Perſona] Identity. EVP 
Pray in what do you take it to conſiſt? A LC, ln 
Conſciouſneſs. EH. W hatever is poſſible may 
be ſuppoſed. ALEC. It may. EUPH. We wil 
ſuppoſe now (which is poſſible in the Nature cf 
Things, and reported to be Fact) that a Perſon, 
through ſome violent Accident or Diſtemper, 
ſhould fall into ſuch a total Oblivion, as to loſe all 
Conſciouſneſs of his paſt Life, and former Ideas, 
I ask, is he not ſtill the ſame Perſon? A LC. He 
is the ſame Man, but not the fame Perſon, Indeed 
you ought not to ſuppoſe that a Perſon loſeth its 
former Conſciouſneſs; for this is impoſſible, though 
a Man perhaps may; but then he becomes another 15 
Perſon. In the fame Perſon, it muſt be owned, N 1;..; 


ſome old Ideas may be loſt, and ſome new ones got MW Wil 
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of but a total Change is inconſiſtent with Identity of Dyar. 
Perſon, EUPH. Let us then ſuppoſe that a Perſon VII. 

hath Ideas and is conſcious during a certain Space Www 
in. of Time, which we will divide into three equal 

tue parts, whereof the later Terms are marked by the 

nt, WF Letters, A, B, C. In the firſt part of Time, the 

al. perſon gets a certain Number of Ideas, which are 

on FF retained-in A: during the ſecond part of Time, he 

a WF retains one Halt of his old Ideas, and loſeth the 

other Half, in place of which he acquires as many 1 
eit New ones: So that in B his Ideas are half old 1's 
had WF ind half new. And in the third Part, we ſuppoſe | 


the MF kim to loſe the Remainder of the Ideas acquired in | | 
rs the Firſt, and to get new ones in their ſtead, which | 


ze retained in C, together with thoſe acquired in | 
uid WF the ſecond Part of Time. Is this a poſſible fair | 
ve Suppoſition? ALC. It is. EUPH. Upon theſe 
Premiſſes I am tempted to think, one may demon- 
It), BY firate, that Perſonal Identity doth not conſiſt in 


Ye 
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ten Conſciouſneſs. ALC. As how? EUPH. You ſhall 4 
© 1 Wi judge; but thus it ſeems to me. The Perſons in ll 
Pl Aand B are the fame, being conſcious of common 1 
h keas by Suppoſition. The Perſon in B is (for the j 
Mi) Wl ſame Reaſon) one and the ſame with the Perfon in 38 
wil WC. Therefore the Perſon in A, 1s the ſame with al 
* 0 W the Perſon in C, by that undoubted Axiom, Quæ 1 
conveniunt uni tertio conventunt inter ſe, But the iy 
Perſon in C hath no Idea in common with the Per- | 
lon in A. Therefore Perſonal Identity doth not \ 
conſiſt in Conſciouſneſs. What do you think, A. 


apbron, is not this a plain Inference? ALC. I tell 
you what I think: You will never aſſiſt my Faith, 
by puzzling my Knowledge. 
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IX. EUPH. There is, if I miſtake not, a Prac- 
tical Faith, or Aſſent, which ſheweth itſelf in the 
Will and Actions of a Man, although his Under- 


ſtanding 


Dzar. ſtanding may not be furniſhed with thoſe abſtra 
w— jolopher may pretend, are acknowledged to be above n 
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preciſe, diſtinct Ideas, which, whatever a Phi. 


the Talents of common Men ; among whom, 
nevertheleſs, may be found, even according to your | X 
own Conceſſion, many Inſtances of ſuch practical 4 
Faith, in other Matters which do not concern Re. 8 
ligion. What ſhould hinder therefore, but that ch 
Doctrines relating to Heavenly Myſteries, might of 
be taught in this ſaving Senſe to vulgar Minds, | 
which you may well think incapable of all teaching 
and Faith in the Senſe you ſuppoſe, Which mil: | 
taken Senſe, ſaid Crito, has given occaſion to much 
profane and miſapplied Rallery. But all this may 
very juſtly be retorted on the Minute Philoſophers | 
themſelves, who confound Scholaſticiſm with | 
Chriſtianity, and impute to other Men thoſe Per. 
lexities, Chimæras, and inconſiſtent Ideas, which 
are often the Workmanthip of their own Brains 
and proceed from their own wrong way of Think- 
ing. Who doth not fee that ſuch an ideal abſtrad. 
ed Faith is never thought of by the Bulk of Chrif- 
tians, Husbandmen, for inſtance, Artiſans, or Ser. 
vants? Or what Footſteps are there in the holy 
Scripture to make us think, that the W iredrawing 
of abſtract Ideas was a Task injoined either Jews 
or Chriſtians? Is there any thing in the Law or the 
Prophets, the Evangeliſts or Apoſtles, that looks 
like it? Every one, whoſe Underſtanding is not 1 
perverted by Science falfly ſo called, may fee the IF « 
ſaving Faith of Chriſtians is quite of another Kind, ¶ on 
a vital operative Principle, productive of Charity vir 


and Obedience. ALC. What are we to think then bu 


of the Diſputes and Deciſions of the famous Council IF the 
of Nice, and ſo many ſubſequent Councils? What g 
was the Intention of thoſe venerable Fathers the I «, 


Tomoon/ians and the Homoiouſians 2 Why did they 


dil- 
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diturb themſelves and the World with hard Words, 


and ſubtile Controverſies? CRI. Whatever their 
Intention was, it could not be to beget nice ab- 
ſtracted Ideas of Myſteries in the Minds of com- 
mon Chriſtians, this being evidently impoſſible: 
Nor doth it appear that the Bulk of Chriſtian Men 
did in thoſe Days think it any part of their Duty, 
to lay aſide the Words, ſhut their Eyes, and frame 
thoſe abſtract Ideas; any more than Men now do 
of Force, Time, Number, or ſeveral other things, 
about which they nevertheleſs believe, know, argue, 
and diſpute. To me 1t ſeems, that, whatever was 
the Source of thoſe Controverſies, and howſoever 
they were managed, wherein human Infirmity muſt 
be ſuppoſed to have had its Share, the main End 
was not, on either ſide, to convey preciſe poſitive 
Ideas to the Minds of Men, by the ule of thoſe 
conteſted Terms, but rather a negative Senſe, tend- 
ng to exclude Polytheiſm on the one hand, and 
dabellianiſm on the other . ALC. But what ſhall 
we ſay to ſo many learned and ingenious Divines, 
who from time to time have obliged the World 
with new Explications of Myſteries, who, having 
tiemſelves profeſſedly laboured to acquire accurate 
Ideas, would recommend their Diſcoveries and 
Speculations to others for Articles of Faith ? CRT. 
To all ſuch Innovators in Religion I would fay with 
Jerome, Why after ſo many Centuries do you 
pretend to teach us what was untaught before? 
* Why explain what neither Peter nor Paul thought 
* neceſlary to be explained ? And it mult be 
owned, that the Explication of Myſteries in Dt- 
vinity, allowing the Attempt as fruitleſs as the 
Purſuit of the Philoſopher's Stone in Chymiſtry, or 
tie Perpetual Motion in Mechanics, is no more 


* Vid. Sozomen. I. 2. c. 8. + Hieronym. ad Pam- 
machium & Oceanum de erroribus Origenis. 
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D1ar. than they, chargeable on the Profeſſion itſelf, but 


only on the wrongheaded Profeſſors of it. 


X. It ſeems, that what hath been now ſaid may 
be applied to other Myſteries of our Religion. 
Original Sin, for Inſtance, a Man may find it im- 


poſſible to form an Idea of an abſtract, or of the 


manner of its Tranſmiſſion, and yet the Belief 
thereof may produce in his Mind a ſalutary Senſe 
of his own Unworthineſs, and the Goodneſs of his 
Redeemer : from whence may follow good Habits, 
and from them good Actions, the genuine Effects 
of Faith : which conlidered in its true Light, isa 
Thing neither repugnant nor incomprehenſible, az 
ſome Men would perſuade us, but ſuited even to 
vulgar Capacities, placed in the Will and Affection 
rather than in the Underſtanding, and producin 
holy Lives, rather than ſubtile Theories. Faith, 
I ſay, is not an indolent Perception, but an operative 
Perſuaſion of Mind, which ever worketh ſome 
ſuitable Action, Diſpoſition, or Emotion in thok 
who have it : as it were eaſy to prove and illuſtrate 
by innumerable Inſtances taken from human Afﬀairs, 
And, indeed, while the Chriſtian Religion is con- 


| ſidered as an Inſtitution fitted to ordinary Minds, 


rather than to the nicer Talent, whether improved 
or puzzled, of ſpeculative Men; and our Notions 
about Faith are accordingly taken from the Com- 
merce of the World, and Practice of Mankind, 
rather than from the peculiar Syſtems of Refiners; 
it will, I think, be no difficult Matter to conceive 
and juſtify the Meaning and Ute of our Belief of 
Myſteries, againſt the moſt confident Aſſertions and 
Objeftions of the Minute Philoſophers, who are 
eaſily to be caught in thoſe very Snares, which they 
have ſpun and ſpread for others. And that Hu- 
mour of Controverſy, the Mother and Nurſe of 

Herelies, 
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Hereſies, would doubtleſs very much abate, if it Diar, 


was conſidered that things are to be rated, not by VII. 


the Colour, Shape, or Stamp, ſo truly as by the 


Weight. If the Moment of Opinions had been 
by ſome litigious Divines made the Meafure of 
their Zeal, ir might have ſpared much Trouble 
both to themſelves and others. Certainly one that 
takes his Notions of Faith, Opinion, and Aſſent 
from common Senſe, and common Uſe, and has 
maturely weighed the Nature of Signs and Lan- 
guage, will not be fo apt to controvert the Word- 
ing of a Myſtery, or to break the Peace of the 
Church, for the ſake of retaining or rejecting a 
Term, But, to convince you, by a plain Inſtance, 
of the efficacious neceſſary Uſe of Faith without 
Ideas: we will ſuppoſe a Man of the World, a 
Minute Philoſopher, prodigal and rapacious, one 
of large Appetites and narrow Circumſtances, who 
ſhall have it in his Power at once to ſcize upon a 
great Fortune by one villanous Act, a ſingle Breach 
of Truſt, which he can commit with Impunity and 
Secrecy : Is it not natural to ſuppoſe him arguing 
in this manner? All Mankind in their Senſes pur— 
ſue their Intereſt, The Intereſts of this preſent 
Life are either of Mind, Body, or Fortune, If I 
commit this Fact my Mind will be eaſy (having 
nought to fear here or hereafter) my bodily Pleaſures 
will be multiplied, and my Fortune enlarged. Sup- 
poſe now, one of your rehned Theoritts talks to 
bim about the Harmony of Mind and Affect ions, 
inward Worth, Truth of Character, in one word, 
tne Beauty of Virtue 3 which is the only Intereſt he 
can propoſe, to turn the Scale againlt all other 
kcular Intereſts and ſenſual Pleaſures; would it not, 
think you, be a vain Attempt? I fay, in ſocn a 
Juncture what can the moſt plauſible and refined 
Priloſophy of your Sect offer, to diſſuade fuch a 
Aa 2 Man 
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what conſtitute his true Intereſt ? And what Effect 
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Man from his Purpoſe, more than aſſuring him that 
the abſtracted Delight of the Mind, the Enjoy- 
ments of an interior moral Senſe, the To zaYov are 


can this have on a Mind callous to all thoſe things, 
and at the ſame time ſtrongly affected with a Senſe 
of corporeal Pleaſures, and the outward Intereſt, Or. 
naments, and Conveniencies of Life? Whereas that 
very Man, do but produce in him a fincere Belief 
of a future State, although it be a Myſtery, although 
it be what Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor 
hath it entered into the Heart of Man to conceive, 
he ſhall nevertheleſs, by virtue of ſuch Belief, be 
withheld from executing his wicked Project: and 
that for Reaſons which all Men can comprehend, 
though no body can the Object of them, I wil 
allow the Points inſiſted on by your refined Moraliſts 
to be as lovely and excellent as you pleaſe to a 
reaſonable, reflecting, philoſophical Mind. But! 
will venture ſay, That, as the World goes, few, very 
few, would be influenced by them. We ſee, there 
fore, the neceſſary Ule as well as the powerful 
Effects of Faith, even where we have not Ideas. 
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XI. ALC. It ſeems, Eupbranor and you would 
perſuade me into an Opinion, that there is nothing f 
ſo ſingularly abſurd as we are apt to think, in the 
Belicf of Myftcries: and that a Man need not re- C 
neunce his Reaſon to maintain his Religion. But I o 
ii this were true, how comes it to paſs, that, in pro- he 
portion as Men abound in Knowledge, they dwindle I 1 
in Faith? UPA. O Alciphren, I have learned from N 
yon, that there is notaing like going to the Bottom 8 
of things, and analyſing them into their firſt Prin- ar 
ciples. I ſhall therefore make an Eſſay of this I 1; 
Method, for clearing up the Nature of Faith: with cc 
what Succeſs I hall leave you to determine: 4 1 

are 
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dare not pronounce myſelf on my own Judgment, 


whether it be right or wrong: But thus it ſeems to 
me. The Objections made to Faith are by no 
means an Effect of Knowledge, but proceed rather 
from an Ignorance of what Knowledge is: which 
Ignorance may poſlibly be found even in thoſe who 
als for Maſters of this or that particular Branch 
of Knowledge. Science and Faith agree in this, 
that they both imply an Aſſent of the Mind: And, 
as the Nature of the firſt is moſt clear and evident, 
it ſhould be firſt conſidered in order to caſt a Light 
on the other, To trace things from their Original, 
it ſeems that the human Mind, naturally furniſhed 
with the Ideas of things particular and concrete, 
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and being deſign'd, not for the bare Intuition of 


Ideas, but for Action or Operation about them, and 
purluing her own Happinels therein, ſtands in need 
of certain general Rules or Theorems to direct her 
Operations in this Purſuit : the ſupplying which 
Want is the true, original, reaſonable End of ſtudy- 
ing the Arts and Sciences. Now theſe Rules be- 
ing general, it follows, that they are not to be 
obtained by the mere Conſideration of the original 
Ideas, or particular Things, but by the means of 
Marks or Signs, which, being fo far forth univer— 
ſal, become the immediate Inſtruments and Ma- 
terials of Science, It is not therefore by mere 
Contemplation of particular Things, and much lets 
of their abſtract general Ideas, that the Mind makes 
her Progreſs, but by an appoſite Choice and skilful 
Management of Signs : For inſtance, Force and 
Number, taken in concrete with their Adjuncts, 
Subjects, and Signs, are what every one knows: 
and conſidered in abſtract, ſo as making precile 
Ideas of themſelves, they are what no body can 
comprehend, That their abſtract Nature, there- 
fore, is not the Foundation of Science, is plain : 
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And that barely conſidering the Ideas in concrete, 
is not the Method to Adee in the reſpective Sci. 
ences, is what every one that reflects may fee; 
nothing being more evident, than that one, who 
can neither write nor read, in common Uſe under- 
ſtands the Meaning or Numeral Words, as well as 
the beſt Philoſopner or Mathcmatician. 


XII. But here lies the Difference: the one who 

underſtands the Notacon of Numbers, by means 
therabl is able to cxpreſ+ briefly and diſtinctly all 
the Variety and Degrees of Number, and to per- 
form with Fate and D.ſpatch ſeveral Arithmetical 
Operatio s, bv thc help of general Rules. Of all 
which Operations us the Uſe in Human Lite is very 
evident, 10 it is no leſs evident, that the performing 


them depends on che Arntnelis of the Notation. It | 


we ſuppoſe rude Mankind without the Uſe of 
Language, it may 15 preſumed, they would be ig- 
norant of Arithmetic: But the Uſe of Names, by 
the Repetition whereof in a certain Order they 
might expres endlels Degrees of Number, would 
be the firit St tep towards that Science. The next 
Step would be, to deviſe proper Marks of a per. 


manent [Natarc, and viſible to the Eye, the Kind 


and Order whereof muſt be choſe with Judgment, 


and 2ccommodated to the Names. Which Mark- 


ing or Notation would, in proportion as it was apt 
and rezutur, facilitate the Invention and Application 
of general Rulc s, to aſſiſt the Mind in reaſoning 
and judging, in extending, recording, and 15 
mun.cating its Knowledge about Numbers: 

which Theory and Operations, the Mind is im- 
mediately occupied about the Signs or Notes, by 
Mediation of which it is directed to act about 
Things, or Number in concrete (as the Logicians 


call it ) without ever conſidering the ſimple, a abſtract, 
intellectual, 
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intellectual, general Idea of Number. The Signs, D1ar« 
indeed, do in their Uſe imply Relations or Propor- VII. 
tions of Things: but theſe Relations are not ab- 
ſtract general Ideas, being founded in particular 
Things, and not making of themſelves diſtinct 
Ideas to the Mind, excluſive of the particular Ideas 
and the Signs. I imagine one need not think much 
to be convinced, that the Science of Arithmetic, in 
its Riſe, Operations, Rules and Theorems, is alto- 
gether converſant about the artificial Uſe of Signs, 
Names, and Characters. Theſe Names and Cha- 
raters are univerſal, inaſmuch as they are Signs. 
The Names are referred to Things, the Characters 
to Names, and both to Operation. The Names 
being few, and proceeding by a certain Analogy, 
the Characters will be more uleful, the ſimpler they 
are, and the more aptly they expreſs this Analogy. 
Hence the old Notation by Letters was more uſeful 
than Words written at length: And the modern 
Notation by Figures, expreſſing the Progreſſion or 
Analogy of the Names by their ſimple Places, is 
much preferable to that for Eaſe and Expedition, 
as the Invention of Algebraical Symbols is to this 
for extenſive and general Uſe. As Arithmetic and 
Algebra are Sciences of great Clearneſs, Certainty, 
and Extent, which are immediately converſant 
about Signs, upon the skilful Uſe and Management 
whereof they intirely depend, ſo a little Attention 
to them may poſlibly help us to judge of the Pro- 
preſs of the Mind in other Sciences; which, though 
differing in Nature, Deſign, and Object, may yet 
agree in the general Methods of Proot and In- 


quiry. 


XIII. If I miſtake not, all Sciences, ); 
they are univerſa] and demonttrable by 11947 
Reaſon, will be found converſant abou 31255 25 
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Dia. their immediate Object, though theſe in the Ap. 
VII. plication are referred to Things: The Reaſon 
wo whereof is not difficult to conceive, For as the 
Mind is better acquainted with ſome fort of Objects, 
which are earlier offered to it, ſtrike it more ſen. 
ſibly, or are more eaſily comprehended than othe 
it ſcems naturally led to ſubſtitute theſe Objects for | 
fuch as are more ſubtile, fleeting, or difficult to 
conceive, Nothing, I fay, is more natural, than 
to make the Things we know, a Step towards 
thoſe we do not know; and to explain and repre- 
ſent Things leſs familiar by others which are more 
ſo, Now, it is certain we imagine before we re- 
flect: and we perceive by Senſe before we imagine: 
and of all our Senſes the Sight is the moſt clear, 
diſtinct, various, agreeable, and comprehenſive, 
Hence it is natural to aſſiſt Intellect by Imagina- 
tion, Imagination by Senſe, and other Senſes by 
Sight, Hence Figures, Metaphors, and Types, 
We illuſtrate ſpiritual Things by corporeal : we 
ſubſtitute Sounds for Thoughts, and written Letters 
for Sounds; Emblems, Symbols, and Hieroglyphics 
for Things too obſcure to ſtrike, and too various or 
too flecting to be retained. We ſubſtitute Things 
imaginable for Things intelligible, ſenſible Things 
for imaginable, ſmaller Things for thoſe that are 
too great to comprehend eaſily, and greater Things 
for ſuch as are too ſmall! to be diſcerned diſtinctly, 
1 preſent Things for abſent, permanent for periſh- 
W ing, and viſible for inviſible. Hence the Uſe of 


| . pe - . 
11/208 Models and Diagrams, Hence Lines are ſubſti- 
. a tuted for Time, Velocity, and other Things of 


in a figurative Style, expreſſing the Operations of 

| {AAAS ö 1 
1. the Mind by Alluſions and Terms, borrowed from 
| ſenſidle Things, ſuch as apprebend, conceive, refice, 
Aiſconi, ,; and ſuch like: And hence thoſe Allegories 
Which 


| 

1 very different Natures. Hence we ſpeak of Spirits 8 
| | 

| 

| 

| 


ings 


are 
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which illuſtrate Things intellectual by Viſions exhi- DAL. 
bited to the Fancy. Plato, for inſtance, repre- VII. 
ſents the Mind preſiding in her Vehicle by the Www 
the Driver of a winged Chariot, which ſometimes 

moults and droops and is drawn by two Horſes, 

the one good and of a good Race, the other of a 
contrary Kind; ſymbolically expreſſing the Ten- 

dency of the Mind towards the Divinity, as ſhe 

ſoars or is born aloft by two Inſtincts like Wings, 

the one in the Intellect towards Truth, the other 

in the Will towards Excellence, which Inſtincts 

moult or are weaken'd by ſenſual Inclinations ; 
expreſſing alſo her alternate Elevations and Depreſ- 

ſions, the Struggles between Reaſon and Appetite, 

like Horſes that go an unequal Pace, or draw dit- 

ferent ways, embarraſſing the Soul in her Pro- 

greſs to Perfection. I am inclined to think the 
Dectrine of Signs a point of great Importance, 

and general Extent, which if duly conſidered, 

would caſt no ſmall Light upon Things, and af- 

ford a juſt and genuine Solution of many Diffi- 

culties, 


XIV. Thus much, upon the whole, may be 
ſaid of all Signs: that they do not always ſuggeſt 
Ideas ſignified to the Mind: that when they 
ſuggeſt Ideas, they are not general abſtract Ideas: 
that they have other Uſes beſides barely ſtanding 
for and exhibiting Ideas, ſuch as railing proper 
Emotions, producing certain Diſpoſitions or Ha- 
bits of Mind, and directing our Actions in pur- 
ſuit of that Happineſs, which is the ultimate End 
and Deſign, the primary Spring and Motive, that 
{15 rational Agents at work : that Signs may im- 
py or ſuggeſt the Relations of Things; which Re- 
nations, Habitudes, or Proportions, as they cannot 
be by us underſtood but by the help of Signs, fo 

being 
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and enable us to act with regard to Things: that 


wy the true End of Speech, Reaſon, Science, 


Faith, Aſſent, in all its different Degrees, is not 
merely, or principally, or always the imparting 
or acquiring of Ideas, but rather ſomething of an 
active, operative Nature, tending to a conceived 
Good; which may ſometimes be obtained, not 
only although the Ideas marked are not offered 
to the Mind, but even although there ſhould be 
no Poſſibility of offering or exhibiting any ſuch 
Idea to the Mind : for inſtance, the Algebraic 
Mark, which denotes the Root of a negative Square, 
hath its Uſe in Logiſtic Operations, although it be 
impoſſible to form an Idea of any ſuch Quantity, 
And what is true of Algebraic Signs, is alſo true 
of Words or Language, modern Algebra being in 
fact a more ſhort, appoſite, and artificial Sort 
of Language, and it being poſiible to expreſs by 
Words at length, though leſs conveniently, all the 
Steps of an Algebraical Proceſs. And it muſt be con- 


feſſed, that even the Mathematical Sciences them- 


ledge for barren Speculation, conſidering Means 


ſelves, which above all others are reckoned the 
moſt clear and certain, if they are conſidered, 
not as Inſtruments to direct our Practice, but as 
Speculations to employ our Curioſity, will be found 
to fall ſhort in many Inſtances of thoſe clear and 
diſtin& Ideas, which, it ſeems, the Minute Phi- 
lophers of this Age, whether knowingly or igno- 
rantly, expect and inſiſt upon in the Myſteries of 


Religion. 


XV. Be the Science or Subject what it will, 
whenſoever Men quit Particulars for Generalities, 
things Concrete for Abſtractions, when they forſake 

ractical Views, and the uſeful Purpoſes of Know- 


and 
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and Inſtruments as ultimate Ends, and labouring 
to obtain preciſe Ideas which they ſuppoſe indiſcri- 


minately annexed to all Terms, they will be fure LYWW 


to embarraſs themſelves with Dificulties and Diſ- 
putes, Such are thoſe which have ſprung up in 
Geometry about the Nature of the Angle of Con- 
tat, the Doctrine of Proportions, of Indiviſibles, 
Infiniteſimals, and divers other Points; notwith- 
ſtanding all which, that Science is very rightly eſ- 
teemed an excellent and uſeful one, and is really 
found to be ſo in many Occaſions of human Life 
wherein it governs and directs the Actions of 
Men, ſo that by the Aid or Influence thereof 
thoſe Operations become juſt and accurate, which 
would otherwiſe be faulty and uncertain. And from 
a parity of Reaſon, we ſhould not conclude any 
other Doctrines which govern, influence, or direct 
the Mind of Man to be, any more than that, the 
leſs true or excellent, becauſe they afford Matter 
of Controverſy and uſeleſs Speculation to curious 
and licentious Wits: particularly thoſe Articles of 
our Chriſtian Faith, which, in proportion as they 
are believed, perſuade, and, as they perſuade, in- 
fluence the Lives and Actions of Men. As to the 
Perplexity of Contradictions and abſtracted No- 


tions, in all parts whether of Human Science or 
Divine Faith, Cavillers may equally object, and 


unwary Perſons incur, while the judicious avoid 
it. There is no need to depart from the received 
Rules of Reaſoning to juſtify the Belief of Chriſ- 
tians. And if any pious Men think otherwiſe, it 
may be ſuppoſed an Effect, not of Religion or of 
Reaſon, but only of human Weakneſs. If this 
Age be ſingularly productive of Infidels, I ſhall 
not there fore conclude it to be more knowing, but 
only more preſuming, than former Ages: And 


their Conceit, I doubt, is not the Effect of Con- 
ſidcration. 
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D1ar, ſideration. To me it ſeems, that the more tho- 

VII. roughly and extenſively any Man ſhall conſider 

and ſcan the Principles, Objects, and Methods of 

proceeding in Arts and. Sciences, the more he will 

be convinced, there is no Weight in thoſe plauſible 

Objections that are made againſt the Myſteries of 

Faith, which it will be no difficult Matter for 

him to maintain or juſtify in the received Method 

of arguing, on the common Principles of Logic, 

and by numberleſs avow'd parallel Caſes, through. 

out the ſeveral Branches of human Knowledge, in 

all which the Suppoſition of abſtract Ideas creates 

the fame Difficulties, A LC. According to this 

Doctrine, all Points may be alike maintained, 

There will be nothing abſurd in Popery, not even 

Tranſubſtantiation. EU PII. Pardon me. This 

q Doctrine juſtifies no Article of Faith which is 

1 not contained in Scripture, or which is repugnant 

3 to human Reaſon, which implies a Contradiction, 

14 or which leads to Idolatry or Wickedneſs of any 

kind: all which is very different from our not 
having a diſtinct or an abſtract Idea of a Point. 
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XVI. AZC. I will allow, Euphraner, this 
Reaſoning of yours to have all the Force you 
* meant it ſhould have. I freely own there may be 
mt. Myſteries : that we may believe, where we do 
5 not underſtand : and that Faith may be of uſe / 
although its Object is not diſtinctly apprehended. 
5 In a word, I grant there may be Faith and My- q 
_ - ſteries in other things but not in Religion: And 
| that for this plain Reaſon : becauſe it 1s abſurd to B 
ſuppoſe, there ſhould be any ſuch thing as Reli 
gion: and if there be no Religion it follows there 
. cannot be Religious Faith or Myſteries. Religion, 
| it is evident, implies the Worſhip of a God, 
which Worſhip ſuppoleth Rewards and Puniſh- 
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ments, which ſuppoſe Merits and Demerits, Dar. 


Actions good and evil, and theſe ſuppoſe hu- 
man Liberty, a thing impoſſible: and conſequently 
Religion a thing built thereon muſt be an unreaſo- 
nable abſurd thing, There can be no rational 
Fears where there is no Guilt, nor any Guilt 
where there 1s nothing done, but what unavoidably 
follows from the Structure of the World and the 
Laws of Motion, Corporeal Objects ſtrike on the 
Organs of Senſe, whence enſues: a Vibration in 
the Nerves, which being communicated to the Soul 
or Animal Spirit in the Brain or Root of the 
Nerves, produceth therein that Motion called 
Volition : And this produceth a new Determina- 
tion in the Spirits, cauſing them to flow into ſuch 
Nerves as muſt neceſſarily by the Laws of Mecha- 
niſm produce ſuch certain Actions. This being 
the Caſe, it follows that thoſe things, which vul- 
garly paſs for human Actions, are to be eſteem- 
ed Mechanical, and that they are falſly aſcribed to 
a free Principle. There is therefore no Founda- 
tion for Praite or Blame, Fear or Hope, Reward 
or Puniſhment, nor conſequently for Religion, 


which, as I oblerved before, is built upon and 


ſuppoſeth thoſe things. E UPA. You imagine, 
Alciphron, it I rightly underſtand you, that Man 
is a fort of Organ played on by outward Ob- 
jects, which according to the different Shape and 
Texture of the Nerves produce different Mo- 
tions and Effects therein. 4 L C. Man may, in- 
deed, be fitly compared to an Organ: but a Pup- 
pet is the very Thing. You muſt know, that 
certain Particles iſſuing forth in right Lines from 
all ſenſible Objects compole ſo many Rays, or Fila- 
ments, which drive, draw, and actuate every part 
of the Soul and Body of Man, jult as Threads or 
Wires do the Joints of that little wooden Machine 


vulgarly 
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Dial. vulgarly called a Puppet: with this only Difference 


that the latter are groſs and viſible to common 


A Eyes, whereas the former are too fine and ſubtle 


to be diſcerned by any but a ſagacious Free-thinker, 
This admirably accounts for all thoſe Operations, 
which we have been taught to aſcribe to a thinking 
Principle within us. EUPH, This is an ingenious 
Thought, and muſt be of great Uſe in freeing 
Men from all Anxiety about moral Notions, as it 
transfers the Principle of Action from the Human 
Soul to things outward and foreign. But I have 
my Scruples about it. For you ſuppoſe the Mind 
in a literal Senſe to be moved, and its Volitions to 


be mere Motions. Now, if another ſhould affirm, ' 


as it is not impoſſible ſome or other may, that the 
Soul is incorporeal, and that Motion is one thing 
and Volition another, I would fain know how you 
could make your Point clear to ſuch a one. It 
muſt be owned very clear to thoſe who admit the 
Soul to be corporeal, and all her Acts to be but 
ſo many Motions. Upon this Suppoſition, in- 
deed, the Light wherein you place human Nature 
is no leſs true, than it is fine and new, But let any 
one deny this Suppoſition, which is eaſily done, 


and the whole Superſtructure falls to the Ground, 


If we grant the abovementioned Points, I will 
not deny a fatal Neceſſity muſt enſue. But I ſee 
no reaſon for granting them. On the contrary it 
ſeems plain, that Motion and Thought are two 
things as really and as manifeſtly diſtinct as a 
Triangle and a Sound, It ſeems therefore, that in 
order to prove the Neceflity of Human Actions, 
you ſuppoſe what wants Proof as much as the 


very Point to be proved. 


XVII. ALC. But ſuppoſing the Mind incorpo- 
real, I ſhall, nevertheleis, be able to prove my 
| Point. 
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Point. Not to amuſe you with far-fetched Argu- 
ments, I ſhall only defire you to look into your 
own Breaſt and obſerve how things paſs there, 
when an Object offers itſelf ro the Mind. Firſt the 


Underſtanding conſiders it: in the next place the 


Judgment decrees about it, as a thing to be choſen 


or rejected, to be omitted or done, in this or 
that manner: And this Decree of the Judgment 


doth neceſſarily determine the Will, who: Office 
js merely to execute what is ordained by another 
Faculty: Conſequently there is no ſuch thing as 


Freedom of the Will. For that which is neceſſary 


cannot be free. In Freedom there ſhould be an In- 
difference to either ſide of the Queſtion, a Power to 
act or not to act, without Preſcription or Control: 
and without this Indifference and this Power, it is 
evident the Will cannot be free. But it is no leſs 
evident, that the Will is not indifferent in its Ac- 
tions, being abſolutely determined and governed 
by the Judgment. Now whatever moves the Judg- 
ment, whether the greateſt preſent Uneaſinels, 
or the greateſt apparent Good, or whatever elſe it 
be, it is all one to the Point in hand. The Will 
being ever concluded and controlled by the Judg- 
ment is in all Cates alike under Neceſſity, There 
is, indeed, throughout the whole of human Na- 
ture, nothing like a Principle ot Freedom, every 
Faculty being determined in all its Acts by ſome- 
thing foreign to it. The Underſtanding, for 
inſtance, cannot alter its Idea, but mult neceſſarily 
ſe it ſuch as it preſents itſelf, Ihe Appetites by 
a natural Neceſſity are carried towards their reſpec- 
tive Objects. Reaton cannot infer indifferently 
any thing from any thing, but is limited by the 
Nature and Connexion of Things, and the eternal 
Rules of Reaſoning. And as this is confeſſedly 
the Caſe of all other Faculties, ſo it equally holds 
with 
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be: | | 

b D1ar.. with reſpect to the Will itſelf, as hath been already 
1 VII. fſhewn. Ard if we may credit the Divine Cha. 
us | n racterizer of our Times, this above all others muſt 
14 be allowed the moſt laviſh Faculty. * Appetite 
11 « (faith that noble Writer) which is elder Bro. 
"i „ ther to Reaſon, being the Lad of ſtronger 
109 « Growth, is ſure on every Conteſt to take the 
"i « Advantage of drawing all to his own Side : 


« And Will, ſo highly boaſted, is but at beſt 3 
« Foot-ball or Top between thoſe Youngſters 
«© who prove very unfortunately matched, till the 


. « youngeſt, inſtead of now and then a Kick or 
"Ab « ] aſh beſtow'd to little purpoſe, forſakes the Ball 
1 « or Top itſelf, and begins to lay about his elder 


« Brother.” CRI. This beautiful Parable for 
Stile and Manner might equal thoſe of a known 
Engliſh Writer, in low Lite renowned for Alle. 
gory, were it not a little incorrect, making the 
weaker Lad find his Account in Jaying about 
the ſtronger. ALC. This is helped vy ſuppoſing 
the ſtronger Lad the greater Coward. But, be 
that as it will, ſo far as it relates to the Point in 
hand, this is a clear State of the Caſe. The 
fame Point may be alſo proved from the Preſcience 
of God. That which is certainly foreknown will 
certainly be. And what is certain is neceſſary, 
And neceſſary Actions cannot be the Effect of 
Free-will. Thus you have this fundamental Point 
of our Free-thinking Philoſophy demonſtrated dif- 
ferent ways. EUV H. Tell me, Alciphron, do you 
think it implies a Contradiction, that God ſhould 
: make a Creature Free? AC. I do not. EUPH. 
"NM | It is then poſſible there may be ſuch a thing. ALC. 
bhi This I do nor deny. EUPH. You can therefore 
. conceive and ſuppoſe ſuch a Free Agent. ALC. 
Admitting that I can; what then? EU H. 


Would not fuch an one think that he acted! 
ALL. 


Od Fes ES. % — — 


PaitosoPHER. 
„MC. He would, EUPH. And condemn him- Dr ar.. 


ſelf for ſome Actions and approve himſelf for 
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others? ALC. This too I grant. EH. Would yd 


he not think he deſerved Reward or Puniſhment ? 
ALC, He would. EUPH. And are not all theſe 
Characters actually found in Man? ALC. They 
are. EUPH. Tell me now, what other Charac- 
ter of your ſuppoled Free Agent may not actually 
be found in Man? For if there is none ſuch, we 
muſt conclude that Man hath all the Marks of a 
Free Agent. ALC. Let me fee! I was certainly 
overſeeen in granting it poſſible, even for Al- 
mighty Power, to make ſuch a thing as a Free- 
Agent. I wonder how I came to make ſuch an 
ablurd Conceſſion, after what had been, as I ob- 
ſerved before, demonſtrated ſo many different 
ways. E UP H. Certainly whatever is poſſible 
may be ſuppoſed : And whatever doth not im- 
ply a Contradiction 1s poſſible to an infinite Power: 
Therefore if a rational Agent implieth no Contra» 
diction, ſuch a Being may be ſuppoſed. Perhaps 
from this Suppoſition I might infer Man to be 
free: But I will not ſuppoſe him that free Agent; 
ſince, it ſeems, you pretend to have demonſtrated 
the contrary. O Alciphron, it is vulgarly obſerv- 
ed that Men judge of others by themſelves. But 
in judging of me by this Rule, you may be 
miſtaken, Many things are plain to one of your 
dagacity, which are not ſo to me, who am often 
puzzled rather than enlightned by thoſe very 
Proofs, that with you pats for clear and evident. 
And, indeed, be the Inference never fo juſt, yet 
ſo long as the Premiſes are not clear, I cannot be 
thoroughly convinced. You muſt give me leave 
therefore to propoſe. ſome Queſtions, the Solution 
ot which may perhaps ſhew what at preſent J 
am not able to diſcern, ALV. 1 {hail leave what 

B b hath 
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hath been ſaid with you, to conſider and ruminate 
upon. It is now time to ſet out on our Jour- 
ney : there is, therefore,no room for a long String 
of Queſtion and Answer. 


XVIII. EUPH, I ſhall then only beg leave 
in a ſummary Manner, to make a Remark or 
two on what you have advanced. In the firſt 
place I oblerve, you take that for granted which 
1 cannot grant, when you aſſert whatever is cer- 
rain the tame to be neceſſary, To me, certain 
and neceſſary ſcem very different; there being 
nothing in the former Notion that implies 
Conſtraint, nor conlequently which may not 
conſiſt with a Man's being accountable for his 
Actions. If it is foreſeen that ſuch an Action 
ſhail be done: may it not allo be foreſeen that 
it ſhall be an Effect of human Choice and Li- 
berty? In the next place I obſerve, that you 
very nicely abſtract and diſtinguiſh the Actions of 
the Mind, Judgment, and Will : That you make 
ule of ſuch Terms as Power, Faculty, Act, De- 
termination, Indifference, Freedom, Neceſſity, and 
the like, as if they ſtood for diſtinct abſtract 
ideas: And that this Suppoſition ſeems to inſnare 
the Mind into the ſame Perplexities and Errors, 
which, in all other Inſtances, are obſerved to at- 
tend the Doctrine of Abſtraction. Ir is ſelf-evi- 
dent, that there is ſuch a thing as Motion: and 
yet there have been ſound Philoſophers, who, 
by refined Reaſoning, wou'd undertake to prove 
there was no ſuch thing. Walking before them 
was thought the proper Way to conlute thoſe inge- 
nous Men. It is no leſs evident, that Man 184 
free Agent: and though by abſtracted Reafonings 
you ſhou'd puzzle me, and ſcem to prove the 
Contrary, yet to long as I am conſcious of my 
own 
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own Actions, this inward Evidence of plain Fact PAT. 
will bear me up againſt all your Reaſonings, how- VII. 
ever ſubtile and refined. The confuting plain 


Points by obſcure ones, may perhaps convince me 
of the Ability of your Philoſophers, but never of 
their Tenets. 


. cannot conceive why the acute 
; Craty/us ſhould ſuppoſe a Power of Acting in the 
: Appetite and Reaſon, and none at all in the Will? 
1 Allowing, I ſay, the Diſtinction of three ſuch 
- Beings in the Mind, I do not ſee how this could 
I be true, But if I cannot abſtract and diſtinguiſh 
9 ſo many Beings in the Soul of Man ſo accurately 
5 as you do, I do not find it neceſſary, ſince it is 
It evident to me in the groſs and concrete that [I 
is am a free Agent. Nor will it avail to fay, the 
n Will is governed by the Judgment, or determin— 
At ed by the Object, while, in every ſudden com- 
1 mon Cauſe, I cannot diſcern nor abſtract the De- 
Ou cree of the Judgment ſrom the Command of 
of the Will; while I know the ſenſible Object to 
ke be abſolutely inert: And laſtly, while I am con- 
e- ſcious that I am an active Being, who can and 
nd do determine myſelf, If I ſhould ſuppoſe things 
act ſpiritual to be corporeal, or refine things actual 
are and real into general abſtracted Notions, or by 
Is, metaphyſical Skill ſplit things ſimple and indivi- 
at- dual into manifold Parts, I do not know what may 
vi- follow : But if I take things as they are, and ask 
and any plain untutored Man, whether he acts or is free 
ho, in this of that particular Action, he readily aſſents, 
Ove and I as readily believe him from what I find with» 
nem in. And thus, by an Induction of Particulars, I 
ge- may conclude Man to be a free Agent, although 
1s 4 | may be puzzled to define or conceive a Notion 
ings of Freedom in general and abſtract. And if 
the Ban be free, he is plainly accountable. But it 
my you ſhall define, abſtract, ſuppoſe, and it ſhall 
own | B b 2 ſollow 
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Drar. follow that according to your Definitions, Ab- 
VII. fractions, and Suppolitions, there can be no Free- 
wW—— dom in Man, and you ſhall thence infer that he is 
not accountable, I ſhail make bold to depart 
from your metaphyſical abſtracted Senſe, and ap- 

peal to tac common Senle of Mankind. 


XIX. If we conſider the Notions that obtain in 
the World of Guilt and Merit, Praiſe and Blame, 
accountable and unaccountable, we ſhall find the 
common Qeſtion in order to applaud or cenſure, 
acquit or condemn a Man, is, whether he did 
ſuch an Action? and whether he was himſelf when 
he dil it? which comes to the fame thing. It 
ſhould ſeem therefore that in the ordinary Com- 
merce of Mankind, any Perſon is eſteemed ac- 
a | | qt 
countable ſimply as he is an Agent. And though * 

ou ſhould tell me that Man is inactive, and that 


wy 


the ſenlibie Objects act upon him, yet my own a 
Experience aſſures me of the contrary, I knowl 

act, and what I act I am accountable for. And f 
if this be true, the Foundation of Religion and Mo- p 
rality remains unſhaken, Religion, J fay, is cn» M 


cerned no farther than that Man ſhould be account- 
able: And this he is according to my Senſe, and the 
common Senſe of the World, if he acts: and Gi 
that he doth act is telf-evident. The Grounds, pr 
therefore, and Ends of Religion are ſecured: whe- , 


: : f g anc 
ther your philotophic Notion of Liberty agrees 5 
with Man's Actions or no; and whether his = 
Actions are certain or contingent z the Queſtion be- oy 


ing not whether he did it with a Free Will? or Ob 
what determined his Will? not, whether it was 
certain or forcknown that he would do it? but P 

only whether he did it wiltully? as what muſt ks 
intitle him to the Guilt or Merit of it. 


ALC. Bat ſtill the Queſtion recurs, whether pan 
Man 
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Man be Free? EUPH. To determine this Qe- Diac. 
VII. 
— mmm 


ſtion, ought we not firſt to determine what is 
meant by the word Free? Al.. We cught, 
KUPH. In my Opinion, a Man is faid to be 
Free, ſo far forth as he can do what he will. Is 
this ſo, or is it not? AC. It ſeems fo. EUPH. 
Man therefore acting according to his Will, is 
to be accounted Free. ALC. I his I admit to be 
true in the vulgar Senſe. But a Philoſopher goes 
higher, and 1nquires whether Man be free to will? 
EUPH. That is, whether he can will as he wills? 
| know not how Philoſophical it may be to ask this 
Queſtion, but it ſeems very idle. The Notions of 
Guilt, and Merit, Juſtice and Reward are in the 
Minds of Men, antecedent to al! Metaphyſical Dif- 
quiſitions: And according to thoſe received natural 
Notions, it is not doubted that Man is accoun— 
table, that he acts, and is (elt-determined, 


XX, But a Minute Philoſopher ſhall, in virtue 
of wrong Suppoſitions, confound things moſt evi- 
dently diſtin&t ; Body, for inſtance, with Spirit, 
Motion with Volition, Certainty with Necellity ; 
and an Abſtracter or Refaner ſhall fo analyſe the 
moſt ſimple inſtantaneous Act of the Mind, as to 
diſtinguiſh therein divers Faculties and Tendencies, 
Principles and Operations, Caules and Effects ; 
and having abſtracted, fuppoled, and reaſoned up- 
on Principles gratuitous and oblcure, he will con- 
clude it is no Act at all, and Man no Agent, but 
a Puppet, or an Organ play'd on by outward 
Objects, and bis Will a Top or a Foot-ball. And 
this paſſeth for Philoſophy and Free- thinking. 
Perhaps this may be what it paſſeth for, but it by 
no means ſeems a natural or juſt way of think- 
ing. To me it ſeems, that if we begin from Things 
particular and concrete, and thence proceed to ge- 
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DiAr. neral Notions and Concluſions, there will be no 
VII. Difficulty in this Matter. But if we begin with 
Way Generalities, and lay our Foundation in abſtract ] 
Ideas, we ſhall find ourſelves intangled and Joſt in 

a Labyrinth of our own making, I need not ob- 


ſerve, what every one mult ſee, the ridicule of 
proving Man no Agent, and yet pleading for 
Free Thought and Action, of ſetting up at once 
for Advocates of Liberty and Neceſſity. I have 0 
haſtily thrown together theſe Hints or Remarks, ! 
on what you call a iundamental Article of the n 
Minute Philoſophy, and your Method of proving 
ir, which ſeems to furniſh an admirable Specimen R 
of the Sophiltry of abſtract Ideas. If in this ſum- Y 
mary way I have been more dogmatical than be- C 
came me, you muſt excuſe what you occaſioned, r 
by declining a joint and Jeifurely Examination of U 
the "Truth. ALC. I think we have examined b 
Matters ſufficiently. CMI. To all you have faid 1 
againſt human Liberty, it is a ſufficient Anſwer to * 
obierve that your Arguments Proceed UPON an 1 
erroneous Suppolition, either of the Soul's being In 
corporeal, or of abſtract Ideas: not to mention * 
other groſs Miſtakes and gratuitous Principles. 1 
You might as well ſuppoſe, that the Soul is red le 
or blue, as that it is told, You might as well tc 
make the Will any thing elle as Motion. And A 
whatever you infer from fuch Premiſes, which (to * 
ſpear in the ſofteſt manner) are neither proved nor te 
probable, I make no difficulty to reject. You diſ- . 

. 


tinguiſh in all human Actions between the laſt De- 
cree of the Judgment and the Act of the Will. ac 


| Lou confound Certainty with Neceſſity. You 1n- W 
f quire, and your Inquiry amounts to an abſurd A 
4 Queltion : whether Man can will as he wills? As W. 

| evidently true as is this identical Propoſition, ſo evi- i: 


dently falſe muſt that way of thinking be, which C 
| led | 
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led you to make a Queſtion of it. You fay, the 
Appetites have by neceſſity of Nature a tendency 
towards their reſpective Objects. This we grant, 


and withal that Appetite, if you pleaſe, is not 


free. But you go farther and tell us the Under- 
ſtandling cannot alter its Idea, nor inter indiffe- 
rently any thing from any thing. What then ! 
Can we not act at all if we cannot alter the Nature 
of Objects, and may we not be free in other things 
if we are not at liberty to make abſurd Inferences? 
You take for granted, that the Mind is inactive, 
but that its Ideas act upon it: as if the contrary 
were not evident to every Man of common Senſe, 
who cannot but know, that it is the Mind which 
conſiders its Idcas, choofes, rejects, examines, delibe- 
rates, decrees, | in one word acts about them, and not 
taey about it. Upon the whole, your Premites 
being obſcure and falſe, the fundamental Point, 
which you pretend to demonſtrate fo many diffe- 
rent ways, proves neither Senſe nor Truth in any. 
And on the other hand, there is not need of 
much Inquiry to be convinced of two Points, than 
which none are more evident, more obvious, and 
more univerſally admitted by Men of all forts, 
learned or unlearned, in all Times and Places, 
to wit, that Man acts and is acccuntable for h's 
Actions. Whatever Abſtracters, Refiners, or 
Men AUR”; to a falſe Hypotheſis may pre- 
tend, it is, if I miſtake not, evident to every 
thinking on of common Senſe, that human 
Minds are fo far from being Engines or Foot-ball , 
acted upon and bandied about by corporeal Object, 
without any inward Principle of Freedom or 
Action, that the only original true Notions that 

we have of Freedom, Agent, or Action, are ob- 
tained by reliccting on ourſelves, and the Opera- 
tions of our own Minds, The Singularity and 
Credulity of Minute Fairen Who fuller then. 
2 10 
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Diat. ſelves to be abuſed by the Paralogiſms of three or 
VII. four eminent Patriarchs of Infidelity in the laſt 
Age, is, I think,. not to be matched; there 
being no Inſtance of bigoted Superſtition, the 
 Ringleaders whereof have been able to leduce their 
Followers, more openly and more widely from 

the plain Dictates of Nature and common Senſe, 


XXIV. ALC. It has been always an Objec- 
tion againſt the Diſcoverers of Truth, that they | 
_ depart from received Opinions. The Character 
of Singularity is a Tax on Free-thinking: And 
as ſuch we moſt willingly bear it, and glory in it. 
A Genuine Philoſopher is never modeſt in a falfe 
Senſe, to the preferring Authority before Reaſon, 
or an old and common Opinion before a true one. 
Which falle Modeſty, as it diſcourages Men from 
, treading in untroden Paths, or ſtriking out new 
Light, is above all other Qualities the greateſt 
Enemy to Free-thinking. CRI. Auttority in diſ- 
putable Points will have its Weight with a judi- 
cious Mind, which vet will follow Evidence 
wherever it leads. Without preferring we may allow it 
a good Second to Reaſon. Your Gentlemen, therefore, 
of the Minute Philoſophy, may ſpare a World of 
Common Place upon Reaion, and Light, and 
Diſcoveries. We are not attached to Authority 
againſt Reaſon, nor afraid of untroden Paths 
that lead to Truth, and are ready to follow a 
new Light when we are ſure it is no ignis fatuns. 
Reaſon may oblige a Man to believe againſt his ] 
Inclinations: but why ſhould a Man quit ſalutary ] 
Notions, for others not lets unreaſonable than per- 1 A 
nicious? Your Schemes, and Principles, and 8⁰ 
boaſted Demonſtrations have been at large pro- K. 
poſed and examined. You have ſhifted your No- * 
tions, ſucceſſively retreated from one Scheme to gu 
another, and in the End renounced them all, 


Your 
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Your Objections have been treated in the ſame Diar.' 
Manner, and with the ſame Event. If we except VII. 
all that relates to the Errors and Faults of particular (WW 
Perſons, and Difficulties which, from the Nature 

of Things, we are not obliged to explain; it is 
ſurpriſing to ſee, after ſuch magnificent Threats, 

how little remains, that can amount to a pertinent 
Objection againſt the Chriſtian Religion, What ſ 
x you have produced has been tried by the fair Teſt | 
y of Reaſon : and though you ſhould hope to prevail by [ 
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r Ridicule when you cannot by Reaſon, yet in the up- 1 
d ſhot I apprehend you will find it impracticable to de- | 
t. ſtroy all Senſe of Religion. Make your Countrymen | 
ſe ever ſo vicious, ignorant, and profane, Men will (till b 
n, be diſpoſed to look up to a ſupreme Being. Religion, 
e. right or wrong, will ſubſiſt in ſome Shape or other, | 
m and ſome Worlhip there will ſurely be cither of God . 
w or the Creature. As for your Ridicule, can any thing 
alt be more ridiculous, than to ſec the molt unmeaning f 
il Men of the Age ſet up for Free- thinkers, Men to ö 
li- ſtrong in Aſſertion, and yet ſo weak in Argument, 
ce Advocates for Freedom introducing a Fatality, Pa- 

7 It triots trampling on the Laws of their Country, and 
re, Pretenders to Virtue deſtroying the Motives of it? | 
of WM Let any impartial Man but caſt an Eye on the ) 
nd Opinions of the Minute Philoſophets, and then ſay 
ity if any thing can be more ridiculous, than to believe 

ths ſuch things, and at the ſame time laugh at Credulity. 

A 

Ms. XXV. LS. Say what you will, we have the 

his Laughers on our ſide: And as for your Reaſoning 

ary ] take it to be another Name for Sophittry, C&D. 

er- And I ſuppoſe by the ſame Rule you take your own 

and Sophiſms for Arguments. To ſpeak plainly, I 

ro- know no ſort of Sophiſm that is nat employed by 

No- Minute Philoſophers againſt Religion. They are | 
to villcy of a Peticzo Principii, in taking for granted | 
all that | 
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DAL. that we believe Contradictions; of nou Cauſa pro 


_ ' 


VII. Cauſa, in affirming that uncharitable Feuds 1 N 
A Diccords are the Effects of Chriſtianity; of Aus- f 
ratio elenchi, in expecting Demonſtration where we 0 
retend only to Faith. If I was not afraid to 
offend the Delicacy of polite Ears, nothing were ] 
eaſier than to aſſign Inſtances of every kind of 
Sophiſm, which would ſhew how skilful your own ] 
Philoſophers are in the Practice of that Sophiſtry ! 
you impute to others. EVP. For my own part, rn 
if Sophiſtry be the Art or Faculty of deceiving 7 
other Men, I mult acquit theſe Gentlemen of it. \ 
They cem to have led me a Progrels through y 
Atheiſin, Libertiniſm, Enthuſiaſm, Fataliſm, not h 
to convince me of the Truth of any of them, ſo 1 
much as to confirm me in my own way of think. T 
ing. They have expoſed their fairy Ware not to 0 
cheat but divert us. As | know them to be pro- E 
feſſed Maſters of Ridicule, fo in a ſerious Senſe [ \ 
know not what to make of them. ALC. You do V, 
not know what to make of us! I ſhould be ſorry p 
you did. He muſt be a Ins Philoſopher that tl 
is ſoon fathomed. c| 
| te 

XXVI. CRI. The ambiguous Character is, it al 
ſ-cms, the fure way to Fame and Eſteem in' the 0 
learned World, as it ſtands conſtituted at preſent, m 
When the Ingenious Reader is at a Joſs to deter- 4 
mine whether his Author be Atheiſt or Deiſt or {\ 
Poly theiſt, Stoic or Epicurean, Sceptic or Dog- 2 
matiſt, Infidel or Enthufiatt, in jeſt or in earneſt, he E 
concludes him without Heſitation to be xnigmatical I 
and profound. In fact, it is true of the moſt ad- le 
mired Writers of the Age, That no Man alive can aj 
tell what to make of them, or what they would be ta 
at. ALC. We have among us Molcs that dig deep ly 
under Ground, and Eagles that ſoar out of ſight, b. 


We 
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ting them on or off with great freedom of Wit and 


Humour, EUPZH. It ſeems then you are a Pair 


of inſcrutable, unfathomable, faſhionable Philoſo- 
phers. ALC. It cannot be denied. ZUP 77, But, 
I remember, you ſet out with an open dogmatical 
Air, and talked of plain Principles and evident 
Reaſoning, promiſed to make thing gs as clear as 
Noon- day, to extirpate wrong Nocons and plant 
right in their ſtead, Soon after, you began to 
recede from your firſt Notions and adopt others : 
you advanced one while and recreated another, 
yielded and retracted, laid and unſaid: And afte 

having followed you through ſo many untroden 
Paths and intricate Mazes I find mytelf never the 
nearer, ALC. Did we not tell you the Gentlemen 
ol our Sect are great Proficients in Rallery? EA. 
But, methinks, it is a vain Attempt, fer a plain 
Man of any ſettled Belief or Principies to engage 
wich fuch ſlippery, fug; Yi changeable Philoſo- 
piers. It ſcems as if a Man fſhoud ſtand fill in 
the ſame place, while his Adveriary chooſes and 
changes his Situation, has ful] Range and Liberty 
to traverſe the Field, and attack him on all Sides 
and in all Shapes, from a nearer or farther diſtance, 
on Horſeback or on Foot, in light or heavy Ar- 
mour, in cloſe Fight or with mixe Weapons. 
ALC. It muſt be owned, a Gentleman hath great 
Advantage over a ſtrait· laced Pedant or Br or. 

EU. H. Put atter all, what am I the better for the 
Converſation of two ſuch knowing Gentlemen? J 
hoped to have unlearned my Errors, and to have 
learned Truths from you, but, to my great Di- 
appointment, I do not find that 1 am Either un- 
taught or taught, AC. Lo untcach Men their 
Prejudices is a difficult Task: And this muſt firſt 
be done, betere we can pretend to teach them the 
| | Truth. 
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Truth. Beſides, we have at preſent no Time to 
prove and argue. EVH. But ſuppoſe my Mind 
white Paper, and without being at any Pains to 


extirpate my Opinions, or prove your own, only 


ſay what you would write thereon, or what you 
would teach me in caſe J were teachable. Be for 
once in earneſt, and let me know ſome one Con- 
cluſion of yours before we part: or I ſhall intreat 
Crito to violate the Laws cf Hoſpitality towards 
thoſe, who have violated the Laws of Philoſophy, 
by hanging out falſe Lights to one benighted in 
Ignorance and Error. I appeal to you (ſaid he turn- 
ing to Crit) whether theſe Philoſophical Knight- 
errants ſhould not be confined in this Caſtle of 
yours, till they make Reparation. Eupbranor has 
Reaſon, ſaid Cito, and my Sentence is that you 
remain here in durance, till you have done ſome- 
thing towards ſatisfying the Engagement I am 
under, having promiſed, he ſhould - know your 
Opinions from yourſelves, which you allo agreed to, 


XXVII. AIG. Since it muſt be fo, I will now 
reveal what I take to be the Sum and Subſtance, 
the grand Arcanum and ultimate Concluſion of our 
Sett, and that in two Words, IIANTA TTII0- 
Hv Z. CN. You are then a downright Sceptic. 
But, Sceptic as you are, you own it probable there 
1s a God, certain that the Chriſtian Religion is uſe- 
un, pefiile it may be true, certain that if it be, the 
inute Philoſophers are in a bad way. This being 
the Caſe, how can it be queſtioned what Courſe a 
wie Man ſhould take? Whether the Principles of 
Ciriftians or Infidels are trueſt may be made a 
(2 1eftion, but which are ſafeſt can be none. Cer 
tainly if you doubt of all Opinions you mutt doubt 
of your O: and then for ought you know, the 
Chriſtian may be true. The more doubt, the more 

room 
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room there is for Faith, a Sceptic of all Men 
having the leaſt Right to demand Evidence. Burt, 
whatever Uncertainty there may be in other Points, 
thus much 1s certain : either there is or is not a God : 
there is or is not a Revelation: Man either is or is 
not an, Agent: the Soul is or is not Immortal. If 
the Negatives are not ſure, the Affirmatives are 
poſſible. If the Negatives are improbable, the Af- 
firrnatives are probable. In proportion, as any of 
your ingenious Men finds himſelf unable to prove 
any one of theſe Negatives, he hath grounds to 
ſulpe& he may be mifttaken, A Minute Fhiloſo- 
pher, therefore, that would act a conſiſtent part, 
ſhould have the Diffidence, che Modeſty, and the 
Timidity, as well as the Doubts, of a Sceptic; not 
pretend to an Ocean of Light, and then lead us to 
an Abyſs of Darkneſs. If I have any Notion of 
Ridicule, this is moſt ridiculous, But your ridi- 
culing what, for ought you know, may be true, I 
can make no Senle of, It is neither acting as a 
wiſe Man with regard to your own Intereſt, nor as 
a good Man with regard to that of your Country. 


XXVIII. Tu/ly ſaith ſomewhere, aut undique re- 
lirionem tolle aut uſquequaque conſerva : Either let us 
have no Religion at all, or let it be reſpected. If 
any ſingle Inſtance can be ſhewn of a People that 
erer proſpered without ſome Religion, or if there 
be any Religion better than the Chriſlian, propoſe 
it in the grand Aſſembly of the Nation to change 
our Conſtitution, and either live without Religion, 
or introduce that new Religion. A Sceptic, as well 
as other Men, is Member of a Community, and 
can Giilngviih between good and Evil, Natural or 
Political. Be this then his Guide as a Patriot, 


though hc be no Chriſtian, Or, if he doth not 
pretez.d £43 to this Diſcernment, let him not pre- 
tend 
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Dia. tend to correct or alter what he knows nothing of: I] ji 
VII. Neither let him that only doubts behave as if he it 


could demon rate. Timagoras is wont to ſay, I find w 
my Country in poſſeſſion of certain Tenets : they I w 
appear to have an uſeful "Tendency, and, as ſuch, W 
are encouraged by the Legiſlature : they make a I A 
main part of our Conſtitution: 1 do not find theſe I I 
Innovators can diſprove them, or ſubſtitute things fa 


more uſetul and certain in their ſtead : out of Re- a 
gard therefore to the Good of Mankind, and the 1 A 
Laws of my Country, I ſhall acquieſce in them. th 
I do not ſay T:mazores is a Chriſtian, but I reckon f 
him a Patriot. Not to inquire in a Point of ſo bu 
great Concern is Folly, but it is {til a higher degree I cle 
of Folly to condemn without inquiring. LZy/icles I an 
ſ-emed heartily tired of this Converſation. It is now ere 
late, ſaid he to Alcighron, and all things are ready MW TI 
for our Departure. Every one hath his own way in 
of thinking : and it is as impoſſible for me to adopt WM 
another Man's, as to make his Complexion and wi 
Features mine. Alciphron pleaded that, having im 
complied with Eapbhrauor's Conditions, they were W Ex 
now at liberty : And Eupbrauor anſwered that, I Pa 


all he deſired having been to know their Tenets, he Ac 


[ had nothing further to pretend. | Jud 
fict 
XXIX. The Philoſophers being gone, I obſerved: I cal 


| to Crito how unaccountable it was, that Men fo the 
eaſy to confute ſhould yet be fo difficult to convince, I the 
"This, ſaid Cite, is accounted for by Ariſtotle, who I are 
tells us that Arguments have not an Effect on all ver 
Nien, but only on them whoſe Minds are prepared Wa: 
by Education and Cuſtom, as Land is for Seed“. fide 
Make a Point never fo clear, it is great odds, that I No 


2 


2 Man, who(s Habits and the Bent of whoſe Mind I Suc 
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: lie a contrary way, ſhall be unable to comprehend DA. 
» it. So weak a thing is Reaſon in competition VII. | 
d with Inclination. I replied, this Anſwer might hold www | 


with reſpect to other Perſons and other Times: but 


i when the Queſtion was of inquiſitive Men, in an 
a Age wherein Reafon was ſo much cultivated, and 
ſe Thinking fo much in vogue, it did not ſeem ſatiſ- 
vs | factory. I have known it remarked, ſaid Cite, by 
c- a Man of much Obſervation, that in the preſent 
he Age Thinking is more talk'd of but lefs practiſed 
n. than in ancient times: and that ſince the Revival 
on of Learning, Men have read much and wrote much, 
ſo but thought little: inſomuch that with us to think 
ce cloſely and juſtly is the leaſt part of a learned Man, 
les and none at all of a polite Man. The Free-think- 
ow ers, it muſt be owned, make great Pretenſions to 
dy Thinking, and yet they ſnew but little Exactneſs 
ray in it. A lively Man, and what the World calls a 
opt Man of Senſe are often deſtitute of this Talent; 
ind which is not a mere Gift of Nature, but muſt be 
ing improved and perfected, by much Attention and 
ere Exerciſe on very different Subjects: a thing of more 
nat, MW Pains and Time than the haſty Men of Parts in our 
„he Age care to take. Such were the Sentiments of a 
judicious Friend: And, if you are not already ſuf- 
ficiently convinced of theſe Fruths, you need only 

ved caſt an Eye on the dark and confuſed, but never- 
\ ſo thcleſs admired, Writers of this famous Sect: And 
nce, I then you will be able to judge, whether thoſe who 
who © are led by Men of fuch wrong Heads can have 
1 all very good ones of their own, Such, for inſtance, 
ared MW was $7:u5/a, the great Leader of our modern In- 
d. fide's, in whom are to be found many Schemes and 
that M Notions much admired and followed of late Years: 
ind Such as undermining Religion, under the Pretence 
| ot vindicating and explaining it: The maintaining 
123 neceſſary to believe in Chriſt according to the 


Fleſh: 


| 
f 
| 
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Dial. Fleſh: The perſuading Men that Miracles are to be 
VII. underſtood only in a ipiritual and allegorical Senſe: 
That Vice is not ſo bad a thing as we are apt to 
think : That Men are mere Machines impelled by 

fatal Neceſſity. I have heard, ſaid I, Spinoſa re- 
preſented as a Man of cloſe Argument and De. 
monſtration. He did, replied Crito, demonſtrate : 

but it was after ſuch a manner, as any one may de- 
monſtrate any thing. Allow a Man the Privilege 

to make his own Definitions of common Words, 

and it will be no hard matter for him to infer Con- 


cluſions, which in one Senſe ſhall be true, and in 


another falſe, at once ſeeming Paradoxes and mani- 
feſt Truiſms. For Example, let but Spinoſa define 
natural Right to be natural Power, and he will eaſily 
demonſtrate, that whatever a Man can do he hath a 
right to do. Nothing can be plainer than the Folly 
ot this Proceeding : but our Pretenders to the /umen 
ficcum, are fo paſſionately prejudiced againſt Re. 
ligion, as to ſwallow the groſſeſt Nonſenſe and So- 
phiſtry of wealt and wicked Writers for Demon- 
tration. 


XXX. And fo great a Noiſe do theſe Men make, 
with their thinking, reatoning, and demonſtrating, 
as to prejudice lome well-meaning Perſons againſt 
ail Uk: and Improvement of Reaſon, Honeſt 
Demea, having ſcen a Neighbour of his ruined by 
the Vices of a Free-thin'ting Son, contracted ſuch 
a Prejudice agunit Thinking, that he would not 
fulfer his own to read Huclid, being told it might 
tach him to think 3 till a Friend convinced him 
the epidemical Diſtemper was not Thinking, but 
only the Want and Affectation of it. I know an 
eminent Free-thinker, who never goes to hed, with- 
out a Gon of Wine in his Belly, and is ſure to 


* Tradtat. Pol itic. c. 2. 
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repleniſh before the Fumes are off his Brain, by D1ar. 


which means he has not had one ſober Thought 


theſe ſeven Years ; another, that would not for te- 


World loſe the Privilege and Reputation of Free- 
thinking, who games all Night, and lies in Bcd all 
Day: And as for the Outſide or Appearance of 
Thought in that meagre Minute Philoſopher Tbycus, 
it is an Effect, not of thinking, but of carking, 
cheating, and writing in an Office. Strange, ſaid 
he, that ſuch Men ſhould ſet up for Free-thinkers ! 
But it is yet more ſtrange that other Men ſhould 
be out of Conceit with Thinking and Reaſoning, 
for the ſake of ſuch Pretenders. I anſwered, that 
ſome good Men conceived an Oppoſition between 
Reaſon and Religion, Faith and Knowledge, Nature 
and Grace; and that, conſequently, the way to 
promote Religion was to quench the Light of 
Nature, and diſcourage all rational Inquiry. 


XXXI. How right the Intentions of theſe Men 
may be, replied Crito, I ſhall not ſay; but ſurely 
their Notions are very wrong. Can any thing be 
more diſhonourable to Religion, than the repre- 
ſenting it as an unreaſonable, unnatural, ignorant 
Inſtitution? God is the Father of all Lights, 
whether natural or revealed. Natural Concupiſence 
is one thing, and the Light of Nature another, You 
cannot therefore argue from the former againſt the 
latter: Neither can you from Science fally ſo called, 
againſt real Knowledge. Whatever therefore is 
laid of the one in holy Scripture is not to be inter- 
preted of the other. I inſiſted that human Learn- 
ing in the Hands of Divines, had from time to 
time created great Diſputes and Diviſions in the 
Church. As abſtracted Metaphylics, replied Cr:to, 
have always had a Tendency to produce Diſputes 
among Chriſtians, as well as other Men; ſo it 

C c ſhould 
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ſhould ſeem that genuine Truth and Knowledge 
would allay this Humour, which makes Men {a+ 
crifice the undiſputed Duties of Peace and Charity 
to diſputable Notions, After all, ſaid I, what. 
ever may be ſaid for Reaſon, it is plain, the Sceptics 
and Infidels of the Age are not to be cured by it. 
J will not diſpute this Point, ſaid OGito: in order 
to cure a Diſtemper, you ſhould conſider what pro- 
duced it. Had Men reaſoned themſelves into a 
wrong Opinion, one might hope to reaſon them 
cut of it. But this is not the Caſe; the Infidelity 
of Minute Philoſophers ſeeming an Effect of very 
different Motives from Thought and Reaſon. Little 


Incidents, Vanity, Diſguſt, Humour, Inclination, 


without the leaſt Aſſiſtance from Reaſon, are often 
known to make Infidels. Where the general Ten. 
dency of a Doctrine is difagreeable, the Mind 1s 
prepared to reliſh and improve every thing that 
with the leaſt Pretence feems to make againſt i. 

ence the coarſe Manners of a Country Curate, 
the polite Manners of a Chaplain, the Wit of : 
Minute Philofopher, a Jeſt, a Song, a Tale can 
ſerve inſtead of a Reaſon for Infidelity. Bupalu 
preferred a Rake in the Church, and then made 
vole of him as an Argument againſt it. Vice, Indo- 
lence, Faction, and Faſhion, produce Minute Phi: 
loſophers, and mere Petulancy not a few. Who 
then can expect a thing ſo irrational and capricious 


mould yield to Reaſon? It may, nevertheleſs, be 


worth while to argue againſt ſuch Men, and ex. 
pole their Fallacies, if not for their own ſake, yet 
jor the fake of others; as it may leſſen their Credit 
and prevent the growth of their Se&t, by removing 
a Prejudice in their Favour, which ſometimes in- 
clines others as well as themſelves to think they have 
made a Monopoly of human Reaſon. 


XXXII. The 
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Je XXXII. The moſt general Pretext which looks VII. 
luke Reaſon, is taken from the Variety of Opinion 
about Religion. This is a reſting Stone to a lazy 
u. and ſuperficial Mind. But one of more Spirit and 
a jaſter way of Thinking, makes it a Step whence 
tl. he looks about, and proceeds to examine, and com- 
er pare the differing Inſtitutions of Religion. He will 
'0* W obſerve, which of theſe is the moſt ſublime and 
1 WF rational in its Doctrines, moſt venerable in its 
em Myſteries, moſt uſeful in its Precepts, moſt decent 
ity in its Worſhip ? Which createth the nobleſt Hopes, 
er and moſt worthy Views? He will conſider their 
tie Riſe and Progreſs: which oweth leaſt to human 
on, WF Arts or Arms? Which flatters the Senſes and groſs 
fen Inclinations of Men? Which adorns and improves 
Len. the moſt excellent Part of our Nature? Which hath 
dn been propagated in the moſt wonderful Manner? 
thut Which hath ſurmounted the greateſt Difficulties, or 
t . fhew'd the moſt diſintereſted Zeal and Sincerity in 
Tale, its Profeſſors ? He will inquire, which beſt accords 
of 2M wich Nature and Hittory ? He will conſider, what 
cn favours of the World, and what looks like Wiſdom 
pe ſrom above? He will be careful to ſeparate human 
made 


Allay from that which is Divine; and upon the 
whole, form his Judgment like a reafonable Free- 


[ nd0- 
 Phis 


thinker. But inſtead of taking ſuch a rational 
Who Courſe, one of thoſe haſty Sceptics ſhall conclude 
cou I without demurring, that there is no Wiſdom in 
ſs, be I Politics, no Honeſty in Dealings, no Knowledge in 
d er. Philolophy, no Truth in Religion: And all by 
e, Jet WF one and the ſame fort of Inference, from the nu- 
real, I merous Examples of Folly, Knavery, Ignorarce, 
OVIN and Error, which are to be met with in the World. 
nes 1” But as thoſe who are unknowing in every thing elſe, 
bat imagine themſelves ſharp-ſighted in Religion, this 
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learned Sophiſm is ofteneſt levelled againſt Chriſ- 
tianity. a 


XXXIII. In my Opinion, he that would con- 
vince an Infidel who can be brought to Reaſon, 


ought in the firſt place clearly to convince him of 


the Being of a God, it ſeeming to me, that any 
Man who 1s really a Theiſt, cannot be an Enemy 
to the Chriſtian Religion : And that the Ignorance 
or Disbelief of this fundamental Point, is that 


' which at bottom conſtitutes the Minute Philoſopher, 


] imagine they, who are acquainted with the great 
Authors in the Minute Philoſophy, need not be 
told of this. The Being of a God is capable of 
clear Proof, and a proper Objtct of human Reaſon: 
whereas the Myſteries of his Nature, and indeed 
whatever there 1s of Myſtery in Religion, to en- 
deavour to Explain and prove by Reaſon, is a vain 
Attempt. It is ſufficient if we can ſhew there is 
nothing abſurd or repugnant in our Belief of thoſe 
Points, and, inſtead of framing Hypotheſes to ex- 
plain them, we uſe our Reaſon only for anſwering 
the Objections brought againſt them, But on all 
Occaſions, we ought to diſtinguiſh the ſerious, 
modeſt, ingenuous Man of Senfe, who hath Scruples 
about Religion, and behaves like a prudent Man ia 
doubt, from the Minute Philoſophers, thoſe pro- 
fane and conccited Men, who muſt needs proſelyte 
others to their own Doubts. When one of this 
Stamp prefents himſelf, we ſhould conſider what 
Species he is of: Whether a firſt or a ſecond-hand 
Philoſopher, a Libertine, Scorner, or Sceptic! 
Each Character requiring a peculiar Treatment. 
Some Men are too ignorant to be humble, without 
which there can be no Docility: But though a Man 


muſt in ſome Degree have thought and conſidered 
to 
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- to be capable of being convinced, yet it is poſſible Drar..' 
the moſt ignorant may be laugh'd out of his VII. 
Opinions. I knew a Woman of Senſe reduce two yaw 


Minute Philoſophers, who had long been a Nuſance 
to the Neighbourhood, by taking her Cue from 


of their predominant Affectations. The one ſet u 
y for the moſt incredulous Man upon Earth, the other 
y for the moſt unbounded Freedom. She obſerved 
ce to the firſt, that he who had Credulity ſufficient to 
at truſt the moſt valuable Things, his Life and For- 
r. tune, to his Apothecary and Lawyer, ridiculouſly 
at affected the Character of Incredulous, by refuſing 
be to truſt his Soul, a Thing in his own Account but 
of a mere Trifle, to his Pariſn-Prieſt. The other be- 
n: ing what you call a Beau, ſhe made ſenſible how 
ed abſolute a Slave he was in point of Dreſs, to him 
en- the moſt important thing in the World, while he 
ain was earneſtly contending for a Liberty of Think- 
is ing, with which he never troubled his Head: and 
joſe how much more it concerned and became him to 
ex- aſſert an Independency on Faſhion, and obtain Scope 
ing for his Genius, where it was beſt qualified to exert 
all itſelf, The Minute Philoſophers at firſt hand are 
us, very few and, conſidered in themſelves, of ſmall 
ples Conſequence : But their Followers, who pin their 
n ia Faith upon them, are numerous, and not leſs con- 
pro- fident than credulous; there being ſomething in the 
lyte Air and Manner of theſe ſecond-hand Philoſophers, 
this very apt to diſconcert a Man of Gravity and Argu- 
What ment, and much more difficult to be born than the 
and Y Weight of their Objections. 

Nic! 

nent, XXXIV. Crito having made an end, Eupbranor 
hout declared it to be his Opinton: that it would much 
Man conduce to the public Benefit, if, inſtead of dif- 
ered ® couraging Free-thinking, there was erected in the 


midſt of this Free Country a Dianoetic Academy, 
or 
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D1 AL. or Seminary for Free- thinkers, provided with retired 

VII. Chambers, and Galleries, and ſhady Walks and 

wo Groves : where, after ſeven Years ſpent in Silence 

and Meditation, a Man might commence a genuine 

Free-thinker, and from that time forward, have 

Licence to think what he pleaſed, and a Badge to 

diſtinguiſh him from Counterfeits. In good earneſt, 

ſaid Crito, I imagine that Thinking is the great 

Defideratum of the preſent Age: and that the real 

Cauſe of whatever 1s amiſs, may juſtly be reckoned 

| the general Neglect of Education, in thoſe who 

need it moſt, the People of Faſhion. What can be 

expected where thoſe who have the moſt Influence, 

6 have the leaſt Senſe, and thoſe who are ſure to be 

followed, ſet the worſt Example? Where Youth 

ſo uneducated are yet ſo forward? Where Modeſty 

is eſteemed Puſillanimity, and a Deference to Years, 

Knowledge, Religion, Laws, want of Senſe and 

Spirit? Such untimely Growth of Genius would not ; 
have been valued or encouraged by the wiſe Men 
of Antiquity ;; whoſe Sentiments on this Point are 

ſo ill ſuited to the Genius of our Times, that it is to . 
be feared modern Ears could not bear them. But, 
however ridiculous ſuch Maxims might ſeem to our 
Britiſh Youth, who are ſo capable and fo forward 
to try Experiments and mend the Conſtitution of 
their Country: I believe it will be admitted by 
Men of Senſe, that if the Governing Part of 
Mankind would in theſe Days, for Experiment's 
ſake, conſider themſelves in that old Homerical 
Light as Paſtors of the People, whoſe Duty it was 
to improve their Flock, they would ſoon find that 
this is to be done by an Education very different from 
the Modern, and othergueſs Maxims than thoſe of 
the Minute Philoſophy. If our Youth were really 
inured to Thought and Reflexion, and an Acquain- 


tance with the excellent Writers of Antiquity : we 
ſhould 
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hould ſee that licentious Humour, vulgarly called D1ar. 


Free-thinking, baniſhed from the Preſence of Gentle- 


men, together with Ignorance and ill Taſte : which WWW 


as they are inſeparable from Vice, ſo Men follow 
Vice for the ſake of Pleaſure, and fly from Virtue 
through an Abhorrence of Pain. Their Minds 
therefore betimes ſhould be formed and accuſtomed 
to receive Pleaſure and Pain from proper Objects, 
or, which 1s the ſame thing, to have their Inclina- 
tions and A verſions rightly placed. KoMds e 
11,74), This according to Plato and Ariſtotle, was 
che och Tru ac, the right Education *. And thoſe 
who, in their own Minds, their Health, or their For- 
tunes, feel the curſed Effects of a wrong one, would 
do well to conſider, they cannot better make amends 
for what was amuls in themſelves, than by preventing 
the ſame in their Poſterity. While Crito was ſaying 
this, Company came in, which put an end to our 
Converſation. 


* Plato in Protag. & Ariſtot. ethic. ad Nicom. I. 2. c. 2. & 
1. 4. 9. 
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